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six JOHN HARTOPP, Baronet, 


SIR, 


T is fit the public ſhould receive through your 
hands what was written originally for the aſſiſ- 
tance of your younger ſtudies, and was then preſent- 
ed to you. 
It was by the repeated importunities of our learn- 
ed friend Mr. John Ee1:es, that I was perſuaded to 
reviſe theſe rudiments ligic, and when I had once 
ſuffered myſelf to begin the work, I was drawn till 
onward far beyond my firſt deſign, even to the ne- 
glect, or too long delay of other preſſing and impor- 
tant demands that were upon me. 

It has been my endeavour to form every part of 
this treatiſe both for the inſtruction of ſtudents, to 
open their way into the ſciences, and for the more 
extenſive and general ſervice of mankind, that the 
gentleman and the Chrifian might find their account 
in the peruſal as well as the ſcholar. I have there- 
fore collected and propoſed the chief pripciples and 
rales of right judgment in matters of common and 
facred importance, and pointed out our moſt fre- 
quent miſtakes and prejudices in the concerns of life 
and religion, that we might better guard againſt the 
ſprings of error, guilt and ſorrow, which ſurround 
us in our ſtate of mortality, 

You know, Sir, the great deſign of this noble 
ſcience is to reſcue our reaſoning powers from their 
unhappy flavery and darkneſs; and thus, with all 
due ſubmiſſion and deference, it offers an umble 
aſſiſtance to divine revelation. Its chief buſineſs is 
to relieve the natural weakneſſes of the mind by 
ſome better efforts of nature it is to diffuſe a light 
ever the underſtanding in our inquiries after truth, 
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and not to furniſh the tongue with debate and con- 


troverly. True logic is not that noiſy thing that 


deals all in diſpute and wrangling, to which former 
ages had debaſed and confined it; yet its diſciples 
mult acknowledge alſo, that they are taught to vin- 
dicate and defend the truth, as well as to ſearch it 
out. True lagic doth not require a long detail of 
hard words to amuſe mankind, and to puff vp the 
mind with empty ſounds, and a pride of falſe learn- 
ing; yet ſome diſtinctions and terms of art are ne- 
ceſſary to range every idea in its proper claſs, and 
to kegp our thoughts from confuſion. "The world 
i now grown ſo wiſe as not to ſuffer this valuable 
art to be engroſſed by the ſchools. In ſo polite 
and knowing an age, every man of reaſon will covet 
ſome acquaintance with Aagic, ſince it renders its dai- 
ly ſervice to wiſdom and virtue, and to the affairs of 
cammen life, as well as to the ſciences. 

I will not preſume, Sir, that this little book is 
improved ſince its firſt compoſure in proportion to 
the improvements of your manly age. But when 
you ſhall pleaſe to review it in your retired hours, 
perhaps you may refreth your own memory in ſome 
of the early parts of Jearning : And if you find all 
the additional remarks and rules made ſo familiar to 
you already by your own obſervation, that there 1s 
nothing new among them, it will be no unplealing 
reflection that you have ſo far anticipated the pre- 
tent zeal and labour of, 


SIR, 
Your m:ft Faithful, and 


Obedient Servant, 
LoNDON, Aug. 24, 
1724. 
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INTRODUCTION, 
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GENERAL SCHEME. 


” 


OGIC is the art of uſing RRxASOGN well in our 
* inquiries after truth, and the communication of it 
to others. 

REeason “ is the glory of human nature, and one 
of the chief eminencies whereby we are raiſed a- 
bove our fellow-creatures, the brutes, in this lower 
world. | 

Reaſon, as te the porter and principles of it, is the 
common gift of God to all men; though all are 
not favoured with it by nature in an equal degree : 
But the acquired improvements of it, in different men, 
make a much greater diſtinction between them than 
nature had made. I could even venture to ſay, 
that the improvement of reaſon hath raiſed the learned 
and the prudent, in the European world, almoſt as 
much above the Hortentats, and other ſavages of 
Africa, as thoſe ſavages are by nature fuperior to 
the birds, the beaſts, and the fifhes. : 

Now, the de/ign of logic is to teach us the right 
uſe of our reaſon, or intellectual powers, and the im- 
provement of them in ourſelves and others; this 
is not only neceſſary, in order to attain any compe- 
tent knowledge in the ſciences, or the affairs of 

A learning, 


* The word reaſon, in this place, is not confined to the 
mere faculty of reaſoning, or inferring one thing from an- 
other, but includes all the intellectual powers of man. 
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learning, but to govern both the greater and the 


meaner actions life. It is the cultivation of our . T5 
reaſon, by which we are better enabled to diſtin= th 


guiſh good from evil, as well as truth from falſbood : be 
And both theſe are matters of the higheſt import: 80 


ance, whether we regard this life, or the life to an 
come. | 110 

The purſuit and 10 1 truth is of infinite bo 
concernment to mankind. Hereby we become ac- f {ky 
quainted with the nature of things, both in heaven 4a; 
and earth, and their various relations to each other. pe, 
It is by this means we diſcover our duty to God and oft 
our fellow-creatures : By this we arrive at the anc 
knowledge of natural religion, and learn to confirm out 
our faith in divine revelation, as well as to underſtand anc 
what is revealed. Our wiſdom, prudence, and piety, ! * 
our preſent conduct, and our future hope, are al! or1 
influenced by the uſe of our rational powers in the bec. 
ſearch after truth. ſtat. 


There are ſeveral things that make it very neceſ We 
fary that our reaſon ſhould have ſome aſſiſtance in by e 
the exerciſe or ſe of it. by e 

The firſt is, the depth and difficulty of many truths, Þ freq 
and the weakneſs of our reaſon to ſee far into things at and 
ence, and penetrate to the bottom of them. It was a ſay- the 
ing among the ancients, Veritas in puteo, © Truth oi 
« lies in a well; and, to carry on this metaphor, ed o 
we may very juſtly ſay, that /ogic does, as it were, our 
ſupply us with ſteps whereby we may go down to I gree: 
reach the water; or it frames the links of a chain, Fjudg! 
whereby we may draw the water up from the bot- Wi; ſtil 
tom. Thus, by the means of many reaſonings God, 
well connected together, philoſophers in our age f. 
have drawn a thouſand truths out of the depths of agr. 
darkneſs, which our fathers were utterly unac- | 
quainted with. | 

Another thing that makes it neceſſary for our 
reaſon to have ſome aſſiſtance given it, is the di/gwi/e 
and falſe colours in which many things appear to a 

* _ this at 
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our 4 this preſent tmper feft ſlate 3 Ther earea thouſand 
tin= 7 things which are not in reality what they appear to 
cod : be, and that both in the natural and the mwral world: 
ort= o the /un appears to be flat as a plate of ſilver, 
e to f and to be leſs than twelve inches in diameter: The 

* mn appears to be as big as the /un, and the rain- 

bow appears to be a large ſubſtantial arch in the 
* ſky; all which are in reality groſs falſhoods, So 
aven Luavery puts on the face of juſtice, hypccriſy and /it- 
ther. } perſlition wear the vizard of piety, deceit and evil are 
land often clothed in the ſhapes and appearances of truth 
t the | and goadneſs. Now, logic helps us to ſtrip off the 


afirm ©} outward difguiſe of things, and to behold them, 
ftand and judge of them in their own nature. 

pietys here is yet a farther proof that our intellectual 
re all or rational powers need ſome affiſtance, and that is 


in the becauſe they are ſo frail and fallible in the preſent 
| ſtate: We are impoſed upon at home as well as abroad: 
neceſ- We are deccived by our cn, by our imaginations, 
nce in by our paſſeens and appetites, by the authority of men, 
by education and cuſtom, &c. and we are led into 
truths, frequent errors, by judging according to theſe falſe 
ings at and flattering principles, rather than according to 
$a ſay- the nature of things. Something of this frailty is 
Truth ing to our very canſtitutian, man being compound- 
taphor, ed of fleſh and fpirit : Something of it ariſes from 
t were, our infant-flate, and our growing up by ſmall de- 
own to grees to manhood, ſo that we form a thouſand 
chain, Yjudgments before our reaſon is mature. But there 
he bot- is ſtill more of it owing to our original defeftion from - 
;fonings God, and the fooliſh and evil diſpoſitions that are 
our age found in fallen man: So that one great part of the 
epths of | en of logic is to guard us againſt the deluſive in- 
ly unac- luences of our meaner powers, to cure the miſtakes 
immature judgment, and to raiſe us in ſome 


for our I meaſure from the ruins of our fall. 
e diſguiſe ¶ It is evident enough, from all theſe things, that 
4 to us in Pur rraſon needs the affiftance of art in our inquiries 
this iter truth or duty; and, without ſore ſxill and dili- 
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gence, in forming our judgments aright, we fhall 
be led into frequent miſtakes, both in matters of 
ſcience, and in matters of practice; and ſome of theſe 
miſtakes may prove fatal too. 

The art of logic, even as it afliſts us to gain the 
knowledge of the ſciences, leads us on toward vir- 
tue and happineſs; for all our ſpeculative acquaiut- 
ance evith things ſhould be made ſubſervient to our 
better conduct in the civil and religious life. This is in- 
finitely more valuable than all ſpeculations ; and a 
wiſe man will uſe them chiefly for this better pur- 

ſe. 

"All the good judgment and prudence that any 
man exerts in his common concerns of life, with- 
out the advantage of learning, is called natural logic: 
And it is but a higher advancement, and a farther 
aſſiſtance of our rational powers, that is deſigned 
by, and expected from, this artificial logic. 

In order to attain this, we muſt inquire what are 
the principal operations 25 the mind, which are put 
forth in the exerciſe of our reaſon? and we ſhall 
find them to be theſe four, namely, perception, 
judgment, argumentation, and diſpoſition. 

Now, the Art of Logic is compoſed of thoſe ob- 
ſervations and rules which men have made abotit 
theſe four operations of the mind, perception, judge 
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ment, reaſoning, and diſpaſtion, in order to aſſiſt and 4 


improve them. | 


I. Perception, conception, or apprehenſion, is the mere 
{imple contemplation of things offered to our minds, 
without affirming or denying any thing concerning 
them. So we conceive or think of 4 hor/e, a tree, 
high, ws flow, animal, time, motion, matter, mind, 

leath, &c. The form under which theſe things 


life, 


appear to the mind, or the reſult of our conception 
or apprehenſion, is called an idea. 
II. Judgment is that operation of the mind where- 
by we join two or more ideas together by one af- 
firmation or negation z that is, we either * or 
Ar eny 
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deny this to be that. So This tree is high ; That horſe 
is not ſavift ; The mind of man is a thinking being: Mere 
matter has no thought belonging to it ; God is juſt; Good 
men are often miſerable in this world; A righteous go- 
vernor will make a difference betwixt the evil and the 
good ;, which ſentences are the effect of judgment, 
and are called propoſitions. 

HI. Argumentation or reaſoning is that operation 
of the mind, whereby we infer one thing, that is, 
one propoſition from two or more propoſitions ꝓre- 
miſed. Or, it is the drawing a concluſion, which 
before was either unknown, or dark, or doubtful, 
from ſome propofitions which are more known and 
evident. So, when we have judged that matter can- 
net think, and that the mind of man doth think, we 
then infer and conclude, that therefore the mind of 
man it not matter. 

So we judge, that a ju? governor. will make a diffe- 
rence betaueen the evil and the goed; we judge alſo, that 
God is a juſt governor; and from thence we con- 
clude, that God will make a difference between the 
evil and the good. 

This argumentation may be carried on farther : 
Thus, God will one time or another make a 2 be- 


tebeen the gord and the evil : But there is little or no di 


ference made in this world : Therefore there muſt be an- 


f other world wherein this difference Hall be made. 
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Theſe inferences or concluſions are the effects of 


e reaſoning; and the three propoſitions, taken all to- 
4 


gether, are all called a fy/logi/m or argument. 

IV. Diſpoſition is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we put the ideas, propoſitions, and argu- 
ments, which we have formed concerning one ſub- 


eſt knowledge of it, to retain it longeſt, and to ex- 
plain it to others in the beſt manner : Or, in ſhort, 
it is the ranging of our thoughts in-ſuch order as 
is beſt for our own and others conception and me- 
mory. The effect of this operation is called method. 
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gence, in forming our judgments aright, we fhall d 
be led into frequent miſtakes, both in matters of 1 
ſcience, and in matters of practice; and ſome of theſe 55 
miſtakes may prove fatal too. | _ 

The art of logic, even as it afliſts us to gain tljle ©* 
knowledge of the ſciences, leads us on toward vir= 7 $* 
tue and happineſs; for all our ſpeculative acquaint= J} © 
ance evith things ſhould be made ſubſervient to our 
better conduct in the civil and religious life. This is in- of 
finitely more valuable than all ſpeculations ; and a 2 
wiſe man will uſe them chiefly for this better pur- = 

ſe. 

"Al the good judgment and prudence that any 1 fro 
man exerts in his common concerns of life, with- Fr 
out the advantage of learning, is called natural logic: 6 ry 
And it is but a higher advancement, and a farther the 
aſſiſtance of our rational powers, that is deſigned ny 
by, and expected from, this artificial logic. 

In order to attain this, we muſt inquire what are 2 
the principal operations of the mind, which are put F 2 
forth in the exercife of our reaſon ? and we ſhall s - 
find them to be theſe four, namely, perception, "7 
judgment, argumentation, and diſpoſition. Th 

Now, the Art of Logic is compoſed of thoſe ob- de 


ſervations and rules which men have made about 

theſe four operations of the mind, perception, judge feren 
ment, reaſoning, and diſpgfition, in order to aſſiſt and T 
improve them. | 


I. Perception, conception, or apprehenſion, is the mere _ 
{imple contemplation of things offered to our minds, 8 I 
without affirming or denying any thing concerning _— 


them. So we conceive or think of 4 horſe, a tree, 
high, A ſlow, animal, lime, motion, matter, mind, 1 
life, leath, &c. The form under which theſe things Jeet! 


appear to the mind, or the reſult of our conception 
or apprehenſion, is called an idea. xp 
II. Judgment is that operation of the mind where- I; bef 
by we join two or more ideas together by one af- 8 
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deny this to be that. So This tree is high; That horſe 
is not favift ; The mind of man is a thinking being: Mere 
matter has no thought belonging to it; God is juſt ; Good 
men are often miſerable in this world; A righteous go- 
vernor will make a difference betabixt the evil and the 
goed ; which ſentences are the effect of judgment, 
and are called prapoſitionc. 

III. Argumentation or reaſoning is that operation 
of the mind, whereby we infer one thing, that is, 
one propoſition from two or more propoſitions pre- 
miſed. Or, it is the drawing a concluſion, which 
before was either unknown, or dark, or doubtful, 
from ſome propofitions which are more known and 
evident. So, when we have judged that matter can 
net think, and that the mind of man doth think, we 
then infer and conclude, that therefore the mind of 
man it not matter. 

So we judge, that a fit governor. will make a diffe- 
rence between the evil and the goed; we judge alſo, that 
God is a juſt governer; and from thence we con- 
clude, that God will make a difference between the 
evil and the good. 

This argumentation may be carried on farther : 
Thus, God will one time or another make a x apbn be- 
teveen the good and the evil. But there is little or no dif- 


ference made in this world : Therefore there muſt be an- 


other world wherein this difference ſhall be made. | 

Theſe mferences or concluſions are the effects of 
reaſoning ; and the three propoſitions, taken all to- 
gether, are all called a fy/logi/m or argument. 

IV. Difpofition is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we put the ideas, propoſitions, and argu- 
ments, which we have formed concerning one ſub- 
ject, into ſuch an order as is fitteſt to gain the clear- 
eſt knowledge of it, to retain it longeſt, and to ex- 
plain it to others in the beſt manner : Or, in ſhort, 
it is the ranging of our thoughts in-ſuch order as 
is beſt for our own and others conception and me- 
mory. The effect of this operation is called method. 
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This very deſcription of the four operations of the mind | 
and their effefs, in this order, is an inſtance or ex, 


ample of method. 


Now, as the art of logic aſſiſts our conceptions, f 
{o it gives us a large and comprehenſive view of the 


ſubjects we inquire into, as well as a clear and di- 
ſtinct knowledge of them. As it regulates our judg- 
ment and our reaſoning, 10 it ſecures us from mit- 
takes, and gives us a rue and certain knowledge of 
things; and, as it furniſhes us with methad, fo it 
makes our knowledge of things both eaſy and regu- 
Jar, and guards our thoughts from confuſion. 


Legic is divided into four parts, according to 


theſe four operations of the mind, which it directs, 
and therefore we ſhall treat of it in this order. 


LOGIC, | 


dt... Shes 


E Et 


OGIC, | 


THE 
FIRST PART 


OF 


LL © & 1 © 


OF PERCEPTIONS AND IDEAS. 


HE firſt part of Logic contains obſervations 

and precepts about the firſt operation of 

the mind, perception or conception: And, fince all 
our knowledge, how wide and large ſoever it 


w, is founded upon our conception and ideas, 
we ſhall conſider, 


I. The general Nature of them. : 

2. The Objefs of our Conception, or the Archatypes 
or Patterns of theſe Ideas. 

3. The ſeveral Diviſions of them. 

4. The Words and Terms whereby our Ideas are 
expreſſed. 

5. General Directions about our Ideas. 

6. Special Rules to direct our Conceptions. 


CHAP. 


ee On, 


r 


Of the Nature of Ip Ras. 


IRST, the nature of conception or perception 

{hall juſt be mentioned“, though this may 

cem to belong to another ſcience rather than 
Logic. 

Perception is that act of the mind, (or, as ſome 
philoſophers call it), rather a paſſion or impreſſion , 
whereby the mind becomes conſcious of any thing; 
as, when I feel hunger, thirſt, or cold, or heat; 


when I ſee a horſe, a tree, or a man; when I hear | 


a human voice, or thunder, I am conſcious of theſe 
things, and this is called perception. If I ſtudy, 
meditate, wiſh, or fear, I am conſcious of theſe 
inward acts alſo, and my mind perceives its own 
thoughts, wiſhes, fears, Sc. 

An idea is generally defined a repreſentation of a 
thing in the mind ; it is a repreſentation of ſome- 
thing that we have ſeen, felt heard, &c. or been 
conſcious of. That notion, or form of a horſe, a 
tree, or a man, which is in the mind, is called the 
idea of a horſe, a tree, or a man. 

That notion of hunger, cold; ſound, colour, 
thought, or with, or fear, which is in the mind, 
is called the idea of hunger, cold, found, wiſh, c. 

Ir is not the outward object, or thing which is 
percaved, namely, the horſe, the man, Wc. nor is 
it the very perception or ſenſe, and feeling, namely, 
of hunger, or cold, Oc. which is called the idea; 
but it is the Hing as it exiſts in the mind by way. of 

con- 

ole. The words conc:ptivr and perception are often uſed 
promiſcuoully, as I have done here, becauſe 1 would not em- 
barraſs a learner with too many diſtinctious; but, if I were 
to diſtinguiſh them, 1 would ſay, perception is the conſciouſ- 
neſs of an object when preſent ; conception is the forming an 

dea oſ the object, whether preſent or abſcnt, 
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conception or repreſentation, that is properly called 
the idea, whether the object be preſent or abſent. 
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As a horſe, a man, a tree, are the outward ob- 


2 jects of our perception, and the outward archetypes 
gor patterns of our ideas; ſo our own ſenſations of 


hunger, cold, c. are alſo inward archetypes or 


patterns of our ideas : But the notrons or pictures of 
theſe things, as they are conſidered, or conceived 


in the mind, are preciſely the ideas that we have to 
To /ee a horſe, or to feel cold, 


is one thing; to think of, and converſe about a man, 


. 7 a horſe, hunger, or cold, is another. 
thing; 


Among all theſe ideas, ſuch as repreſent bodies 


Ie ; are generally called images, eſpecially if the idea of 


the ſhape be included. Thoſe inward repreſenta- 


tions which we have of /pirit, thought, love, hatred, 
1 cauſe, effeft, &c. are more pure and mental ideas, 
belonging more eſpecially to the mind, and ca 


nothing of ſhape or ſenſe in them. But I ſhall have 


X occaſion to ſpeak more particularly of the original 
and the diſtinction of zdeas in the third chapter. 
I proceed therefore now to conſider the objects of 
3 our ideas. 


| 1 


9 
Of the Objeds of PERCEPTION. 


SECT. I. 


- 


Of Being in general. 


8 * object of perception is that which is repre- 
ſented in the idea, that which is the archetype 
or pattern, according to which the idea is formed; 

A 5 and 


ſormed into propoſitions or diſcourſes. 


Every object of our idea is called a theme, whe- 
ther it be a being or nat-being; for not-being may be 
propoſed to our thoughts, as well as that which 
has a real being. But, let us firſt treat of beings, | 


and that in the largeſt extent of the word. 
A being is conſidered as poſſible, or as actual. 


When it is conſidered as poſſible, it is ſaid to have 
an eſſence or nature; ſuch were all things before | 
their creation : When it is conſidered as actual, then 
it is ſaid to have exifence alſo; ſuch are all things | 


zwhich are created, and God himſelf the Creator. 


Eſſence, therefore, is but the very nature of any | 


being, whether it be actually exiſting or no. A 


roſe in winter has an eſſence, in ſummer it has ex- 


sftence alſo. 
Note. 


may not be, as Go pleaſes. 


Again, Every being is confidered either as ſub- 
fiſting in and by itſelf, and then it is called a ſ#b-/ 
Fance ; or it ſubſiſts in and by another, and then it 
is called a mode or manner of being; though few 
writers allow mode to be called a being in the ſame | 


perfect ſenſe as a ſiahſlance is; and ſome modes have 
evidently more of real entity or being than others, 
as will appear when we come to treat of them. 
= things will furniſh us with matter far large 
[courſe in the following ſections. 


SECT, 


Part I. 
and thus judgments, propoſitions, reaſons, and long | ] 
diſcourſes, may all become the objects of perception; 
but in this place we ſpeak chiefly of the ff and 
more ſimple objects of it, before they are joined and 


There is but one Being which includes 
exiſtence in the very eſſence of it, and that is Go, | 
who therefore actually exe by natural and eternal 
neceſſity; but the actual exiſtence of every creature 
is very diſtin&t from its eſſence, for it may be, or 
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SECT. I. 
Of SUBSTANCES, and their various Kinds. 


Subfance is a being which can ſubſiſt by itſelf, 
without dependence upon any other created 
being. The notion of /ub/{/fling by itſelf gives occa- 
fion to logicians to call it a ſubſfance. So a horſe, 
a houſe, wood, ſtone, water, tire, a ſpirit, a body, 
an angel, are called /ubfances, becauſe they depend 
on nothing but God for their exiſtence. 
It has been uſual alſo, in the deſcription of ſub-- 
ance, to add, it is that which is the ſubje& of modes 
or accidents ; a body is the ſubſtance or ſubject, its 


ſhape is the mode. 


But, leſt we be led into miſtakes, let us here take 
notice, that, when a ſubſtance is ſaid to aht wit. 
aut dependence upon another created being ; all that 
we mean is, that it cannot be annihilated, or utterly 
deſtroyed and reduced to nothing, by any power 
inferior to that of our Creator ; though its preſent 
particular form, nature, and properties, may be al- 
tered and deſtroyed by many inferior cauſes : A 
horſe may die, and turn to duſt ; wood. may be 
turned into fire, ſmoke, and aſhes; a houſe into 
rubbiſh, and water into ice or vapour; but the 
ſubſtance or matter of which they are made till 
remains, though the forms and ſhapes of it are al- 
tered. A body may ceaſe to be a houſe or a horſe, 
but it is a body ſtill; and in this ſenſe it depends 
only upon God for its exiſtence. 

Among ſubfancer, ſome are thinking or conſcious 
deings, or have a power of thought, ſuch as the 
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mind of man, God, angels. Some are extended and 
ſolid, or impenetrable, that is, they have dimen- 
ſions of length, breadth, and depth, and have alſo a 
power of reſiſtance, or to exclude every thing of the 
tame kind from being in the ſame place. This is 
the proper character of matter or body. 

As for the idea of Space, whether it be wad or 
full, that is, a vacuum or a plenum, whether it be 
interſperſed among all bodies, or may be ſuppoſed 
to reach beyond the bounds of the creation, it is 
an argument too long and too hard to be diſputed 
in this place what the nature of it is: It has been 
much debated whether it be a real ſubſtance, or a 
mere conception of the mind; whether it be the 
immenſity of the divine nature, or the mere order 
of co- exiſtent beings; whether it be the manner of 
our conception of the diſtances of bodies, or a mere 
nothing. Therefore I drop the mention of it here, 
and — i the reader to the it y among the 
Philoſephical Eſſays, by J. W. publiſhed 1733. 

Now, if we feclude Space out of our conſidera- 
tion, there will remain but two ſorts of ſubſtances 
in the world, that is, Matter and Mind, or, as we 
otherwiſe call them, Body and Spirit; at leaſt we 
have no ideas of any other ſubſtance but theſe *. 


Among ſubſtances, ſome are called ſimple, ſome 


are compound, whether the words be taken in a p/hi- 
bſophical or a vulgar ſenſe. 


Simple 


* Becauſe men have different ideas and notions of Sub-. 


fance, 1 thought it not proper intirely to omit all accounts 
of them, and therefore have thrown them into the margin. 
Some philoſophers ſuppoſe that our acquaintance with 


matter or mind reaches no farther than the mere properties of 


them, and that there is a ſort of unknown being, which is the 
ſubſtance or the ſubje by which theſe properties of id ex- 
tenſion and of cogitation are ſupported, and in which theſe pro- 
perties inhere or exiſt. But perhaps this notion ariſes only 
trom our turning the mere abſtracted or /ogical notion of ab- 


farce or ſelf-ſub/fling into the notion of a diſtinet phyſical or 
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Simple ſubſtunces, in a philgſephical ſenſe,are either 


* ſpirits, which have no manner of compoſition in 


j 


13 


them, and in this ſenſe Gop is called a ſimple being; 
or they are the firſt principles of bodies, which are 
uſually called elements, of which all other bodies are- 
compounded : Elements are ſuch ſubſtances as can- 
not be reſolved, or reduced, into two or more ſub- 
ſtances of different kinds. 

The various ſects of philoſophers have attributed 


the. 


4 natural being, without any neceſlity. Solid extenſion ſeems,-. 
to me, to be the very ſubſtance of matter, or of all bodies 


and a porrer of thinking, which is always in ad, ſeems to be the 


very ſubſtance of all ſpirits; for God himſelf is an intelligent” 
* almighty power; nor is there any need to ſeek for any other 


r 
Ng * 
* 


is of Sub-. 3 


accounts 
margin. 

nce with 
perties of 
hich is the 
ff ſolid ex- 
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riſes only 
tion of - 


fhyfical or 


ſecret and unknown being, or abſtrafed ſubſtance, intirely di- 
ſtin& from theſe, in order to ſupport the ſeveral modes or. 
properties of matter or mind, for theſe two ideas are ſuffi- 
cient for that purpoſe; thereſore I rather think theſe are 


| ſubſlance:. 


It muſt be confeſſed, when we ſay, Spirit is a think- 
ing ſubſtance, and Matter is an extended ſolid ſubſtance, we are 
ſometimes ready to imagine that extenſion and ſolidity are 
but mere modes and properties of a certain unknown ſub- 
ſtance or ſubje& which ſupports them, and which we call 
body ; and that a power of thinking is but a mere mode and 
property of ſome unknown ſubſtance or ſubje& which ſup- 
ports it, and which we call ſpirit : But I rather take this to 
be a mere miſtake, which we are led into by the'grammatical 
form and uſe of words; and perhaps our logical way of 
thinking by ſubſtances and modes, as well as our grammatical 
way of talking by ſul/antives and adjectives, help to delude us 
into the ſuppoſition. 

However, that I may not be wanting to any of my readers, I 
would let them know Mr. Locle opinion, which has obtain» _ 
ed much in the preſent age; and it is this: © That our idea of 
any particular ſubſtance is only ſuch a combination of ſim- 
ple ideas as repreſent that thing as ſubſiſting by itſelf, in 
which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance (ſuch as 
it is) is always ready to offer itſelf. It is a conjunction 
of ideas co-exiſting in ſuch a cauſe of their union, and 
makes the whole ſubject ſubſiſt by itſelf, tho' the cauſe 
of their union be unknown; and our general idea of ſub-- 


ſtance ariſes from the ſeli- ſubſiſtenee of this collection of 


« 
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the honour of this name to various things. The 
Peripatetic, or followers of Aritotle, made Fire, 
Air, Earth, and Water, to be the four elements of 
which all earthly things were compounded ; and 
they ſuppoſed the heavens to be a 232 or 
fifth ſort of body, diſtinct from all theſe : But, ſince 
experimental philoſophy and mathematics have 
been better underſtood, this doctrine has been a- 
bundantly refuted. The Chemifs make Spirit, Salt, 
Sulphur, Water, and Earth, to be their five ele- 
ments, becauſe they can reduce all terreſtrial things 
to theſe five: This ſeems to come nearer the truth; 
though they are not all agreed in this enumeration 
of elements. In ſhort, our modern philpſophers 
generally ſuppoſe matter or body to be one ſimple 
principle, or folid extenſion, which being diverſified 


by its various ſhapes, quantities, motions, and fitua- 


tions, makes all the varieties that are found in the 


univerſe z : 


Now, if this notion of ſubſtance reſt here, and be conſid- 


ered merely as an unknown cauſe of the union of proper- 
ties, it is much more eaſy to be admitted; but, if we proceed 


to ſuppoſe a ſort of real, ſubſtantial, diſtin being, different 
from ſolid guantity or extenſion in bodies, and different from 


a power of thinking in ſpirits, in my opinion it is the introduc- * 
tion of a needleſs ſcholaſtical notion into the real nature of 


things, and then fancying it to have a real exiſtence. 


Mr. Locke, in his Efay of Human Underſtanding, Book II. 
chap. 22. $. 2. ſeems to ridicule this common idea of /ul- 7 
ſtance, which men have generally ſuppoſed to be a ſort of 
ſubſtratum, diſtinct from all properties whatſoever, and to be 
the ſupport of all properties. Yet, in Book IV. chap. 3.5. 6. 
he ſeems to ſuppoſe there may be ſuch an unknown /ub- Þ 
fratum, which may be capable of receiving the properties 


both of matter and of mind, namely, extenſion, ſolidity, and cagi- 


tation ; for he ſuppoſes it poſſible for God to add cogitation to. | 


that ſubſtaxce which is corporeal, and thus to cauſe matter to 


think. If this be true, then ſpirits (for ought we know) | 


may be corporeal beings, or thinking bodies, which is a doctrine 


too favourable to the mortality of the ſoul. But I leave theſe 


debates to the philoſophers of the age, and will not be too 
poſitive in my opinion of this abſtruſe ſubject. 

See more of this argument in Philoſophical Eſſays, befors 
cited, Ey 2d. 
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univerſe; and therefore they make little uſe of the 
word element. 


Compound fubflances are made up of two or more 


1 ſimple ſubſtances : So every thing in this whole ma- 
nce, or 


terial creation, that can be reduced by the art of 

man into two or more different principles or ſub- 

ſtances, is a compound body in the philoſophical ſenſe. 
But, if we take the words frmple and compound in 


1 a vulgar ſenſe, then all thoſe are ſimple ſubſtances 
Ive ele- 


which are generally eſteemed uniform in their na- 


7 tures. So every herb is called a fenple, and every 
truth ; * 


eration | 
ſophers 


metal a Mineral; though the chemiſt perhaps may 


find all his ſeveral elements in each of them. So a 
needle is a /imple body, being only made of ſteel 


3 but a ſword or a knife is a compound, becauſe its 
erſified 


d ſitua- 


haft or handle is made of materials different from 
the blade. So the Bark of Peru, or the Juice of 
Sorrel, is a ſimple medicing : But, when the apothe- 
cary's art has mingled ſeveral ſimples together, it 
becomes a compaund, as Diaſcordium, or Mithridate. 

The terms of pure and mixt, when applied to 
bodies, are much akin to frmple and compound. So 
a guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in 
it, without any alloy of baſer metal: But, if any 
other mineral or metal be mingled with it, it is 
called a mixt ſubſtance or body. 

Subſtances are alſo divided into animate and in- 
enimate. Animated ſubſtances are either animal or 


Some of the animal ſublances have various or- 
ganical or inſtrumental parts, fitted for a variety 
of motions from place to place, and a ſpring of lite 
within themſelves, as beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and in- 
ſects; theſe are called animals. Other animated 


Subſtance; 


Note, Vegetables, as well as animals, have gotten the name of 
animated ſubſtances, becauſe ſome of the ancients ſuppoſed 
herbs and plants, beaſts and birds, c. to have a ſort of ar 
diſtinct from matter, or body, 
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ſubſtances are called vegetables, which have within 
themſelves the principles of another fort of life and 
growth, and of various productions cf leaves, flow- 
ers, and fruit, ſuch as we ſee in plants, herbs, and 
trees. 

And there are other ſubſtances, which are called 
inanimate, becauſe they have no ſort of life in them; 
as earth, ſtone, air, water, Oc. 

There is alſo one ſort of ſubſtance, or being, 
which is compounded of body and mind, or a rational 
ſpirit united to an animal; ſuch is mankind. An- 


els, or any other beings of the ſpiritual and invi- 


ble world, who have aſſumed viſible ſhapes for a 
ſeaſon, can hardly be reckoned among this order 
of compounded beings; becauſe they drop their 
bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe viſible ſhapes, 
when their particular meſſage is performed, and 
thereby ſhew that theſe bodies do not belong to 
their natures. bi 


8 EC T. III. 


Of Mopks, and their various kinds, and firſt of ef- ; 


ſential and accidental Modes. 


HE next ſort of objects which are repreſented | 
in our ideas, are called modes or manners of | 


being *. 


A | 


* Note, The term mode is by ſome authors applied chiefl 
to the relations, or relative manners of being. But, in logi- 
eal treatiſes, it is often uſed in a larger ſenſe, and extends to 
all attributes whatſoever, and includes the moſt eſſential and 
inward properties, as well as outward reſpects and rela- 


tions, and reaches to action themiclves, as well as manners of 
activa 
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Ing to 
i Yongs to the very nature or eſſence of the ſubject 
wherein it is; and the ſubject can never have the 
ame nature without it; ſuch is roundneſs in a bowl, 
Fardneſs in a ſtone, ſoftneſs in water, vital mation 
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A mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of it- 
elf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and 
ſubſiſting by the help of ſome ſub/ance, which for 
that reaſon is called its ſibject. A mode muſt de- 
pend on that ſubſtance for its very exiſtence and 
peing; and that not as a being depends on its cauſe, 
for ſo ſubſtances themſelves depend on Gop their 
Creator); but the very being of a mode depends on 
ſome ſubſtance for its ſubject, in which it is, or to 
rhich it belongs; ſo motion, ſliape, quantity, weight, 
are modes of the body; knowledge, wit, folly, love, 
oubting, judging, are modes of the mind ; for the 
one cannot ſubſiſt without body, and the other can- 
Mot ſubſiſt without mind. 

* Modes have their ſeveral diviſions, as well as ſub- 
ſtances. 

I. Modes are either eſſential or accidental. 

An eſſential mode or attribute, is that which be- 


in an animal, ſolidity in matter, thinking in a ſpi- 
Fit ; for, though that piece of wood which is now 
xz bowl may be made ſquare, yet, if roundneſs be 


taken away, it is no longer a bowl: So that very 
fleſh and bones, which is now an animal, may be 


Jrithout /zfe or inward motion; but, if all motion 
pe entirely gone, it is no longer an animal, but a 
Farcaſs: So, if a body or matter be diveſted of ſoli- 
ih, it is a mere void ſpace, or nothing; and, if 
Pirit be entirely without thinking, I have no idea 
f any thing that is left in it; therefore, ſo far as 
am able to judge, conſciouſneſs muſt be its eſſential 
attribute +. Thus, all the perfections of Gop are 
alled his attributes, for he cannot be without them. 
An eſſential mode is either primary or ſecondary. 


+ Nete, When I call ſolid extcuſion an eſſential mode or aj=. 
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A primary eſſential made is the firſt or chief thing 


that conſtitutes any being in its particular eſſencc 
or nature, and makes it to be that which it is, and 
diſtinguiſhes it from all other beings: This is 
called the difference in the definition of things; of 
which hereafter : So Ro is the primary eſ— 
ſential mode or difference of a bowl; the meeting | 
of teus lines is the primary effential mode, or the | 
difference of an angle, the perpendicularity of theſe * 
lines to each other is the difference of a right angle: | 
Solid extenſion is the primary attribute or difference 
of matter: Conſciouſneſs, or at leaſt a pozuer of think- | 
ing, is the difference or primary attribute of a ſbi- 
rit *, and to fear and love Gop is the primary at- 


tribute of a picus man. — 

A ſerondary eſſential mode is any other attribute 
of a thing which is not of primary conſideration: 
This is called a property : Sometimes indeed it 
towards making up the eſſence, eſpecially of a com- 
plex being, fo far as we are acquainted with it; 
ſometimes it depends upon, and follows from the 
eſſence of it; ſo , volubility, or eptneſr to roll, is the 


of a bowl, and is derived from its round- | 


neſs. Mobility, and figure, or ſhape, are properties 
of matter; and it is the property of a pious man to 
love his neighbonr. 

An accidental mode, or an accident, is ſuch a mode 
as is not _ to the being of a thing, for the 
ſubject may be without it, and yet remain of the 
fame nature that it was before, or it is that mode 
which may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from its _ 

ect; 


tribute of matter, and a power of thinking an eſſential mode 
or attribute of a ſpirit, I do it in compliance with common 
forms of ſpeech : But perhaps in reality theſe are the very 
Aces or ſubſtances themſelves, and the moſt ſubſtantial ideas 
that we can form of body and ſpirit, and have no need of any 
(we know not what) ſubſtratum, or unintelligible ſubſtance, 
to ſupport them in their exiſtence or being. bs 


See preceding Note. 
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ject: So, /mozthneſs or roughneſs, blackneſs or ⁊ubite- 
neſs, motion or reft, are the accidents of a bowl; for 


main a bow! ſtill : Learning, juftice, folly, ſickneſs, 
health, are the accidents of a man : Motion, ſquare- 


2 5, or any particular ſhape or fize, are the acci- 
meeting dents of body: Yet, /bape and /ize, in general, are ei- 
or the 
f theſe ! 
angle: | 
erence 
" thinks | 
| a bi- 
ary at- 


ſential modes of it; for a body muſt have ſome ſize 
and ſhape ; nor can it be without them: So, hope, 
fear, wiſhing, aſſenting, and doubting, are accidents of 
the mind, though thinking in general ſeems to be 9 
ſential to it 

Here obſerve, that the name of accident has been 
oftentimes given by the old Peripatetic philoſo- 
phers to all modes, whether eſſential or accidental 
but the moderns confine this word accident to the 
ſenſe in which I have deſcribed it. 

Here it ſhould be noted alſo, that, though the 
word property be limited ſometimes, in logical trea- 
tiſes, to the fecondary efſential made, yet it is uſed in 
common uage to ſignify theſe four ſorts of 
2 of which ſome are efentia/, and ſome acci- 

al. | 
1. Such as belong to every ſubject of that kind, 
but not only to thoſe ſubjects. So, colour, and 
ductility, are properties of gold; they belong to all 
gold, but not only to gold; for ſaffron is alſo ye/low, 
and lead is ductile. 

2. Such as belong only to one kind of ſubject, 
but not to every ſubject of that kind. So, karning, 
reading, and writing, are properties of human nature; 
they belong only to man, but u to al men. 

3- Such as belong to every ſubject of one kind, and 
only to them, but nat always. So, ſpeech or language 
is a property of man, for it belongs to a men, and 
to men only ; but men are n always ſpeaking. 

4. Such as belong to every ſubject of one kind, 
and to them oy and alu. So, ſhape and diviſi- 
bility are properties of body, ſo omni/cience and omnte 

Þotence 
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and, except in logical treatiſes, there is ſcarce any 
the fourth fort. 


ly that all the reſt are derived from it, and ſuch as 
is ſufficient to give a full diſtinction of that ſubject 
from all other ſubjects, this attribute or property is 


to conſiſt in ſolidity, or folid extenſion. 


thers, and ſuch a particular ſize, ſhape and motion. 


are diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a collection of properties. 


SECT. IV. 


The farther diviſions of MoDE. - 


"THE ſecond diviſion of Modes is into ab/olute 
and relative. An abſolute mode is that which 
belongs to its ſubject, without reſpect to any other 
beings whatſoever : But a relative mode is derived 
from the regard that one being has to others. So 
roundneſs and ſmoothneſs are the abſolute modes 8 2 
bowl ; 


Part J. 4 hap. 
potence are properties of divine Nature; for in 


this ſenſe properties and attributes are the ſame ; the w 


B/rnooth 
diſtinction made between them. Theſe are called 
propria quarto modo in the ſchools, or properties f 


bowl 


modes 
mereh 


Ithers: 
Note. Where there is any one property or eſſential 


: a comp? 
attribute ſo ſuperior to the reſt, that it appears plain- 


is very 
dlame 
ſabſolu 
Fare re 
called the eſſential difference, as is before declared; 
and we commonly ſay, the eſence of the thing con- 
fiſts in it; ſo the eſſence of matter in general ſeems | 
But, for the 
moſt part, we are ſo much at a loſs in finding out name 
the intimate eflence of particular natural bodies, 
that we are forced to diſtinguiſh the eſſential difference-M ture o 
of moſt things by a combination of properties. 50 ration 


a ſparrow is a bird which has ſuch coloured fea- 


bowlu 


and it 


Tb 


ſome 


are fe 


the o 


other 
So wormævood is an herb which has ſuch a leaf of 
ſuch a colour, and ſhape, and taſte, and ſuch a root ĩ man 


and ſtalk. So beaſts and fiſhes, minerals, metals, 
and works of art ſometimes, as well as of nature; 


real 1 


be li} 


a4 Nn 


the! 
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for in bowl; for, if there were nothing elſe exiſting in 
ſame ; the whole creation, a bowl might be round and 
"ce any Bfnoath : But greatneſs and ſmallneſs are relative 


called modes; for the very ideas of them are derived 
erties of merely from the compariſon of one being with o- 

Ithers: A bowl of four inches deameter is very great 
eſſential compared with with one of an inch and a half; but it 
s plain- is very ſmall in compariſon of another bowl whoſe 
ſuch as diameter is eighteen or twenty inches. Motion is the 
ſubject 


abſolute mode of a body, but ſwiftneſ or ſlowneſs 
2erty is are relative ideas; for the motion of a bowl on a 
lared ; Mbowling-green is ſwift, when compared with a ſnail; 
ig con- and it is ſloꝛv when compared with a cannon-bullet. 
| ſeems M Theſe relative modes are largely treated of by 
for the © ſome logical and metaphyſical writers, under the 
ng out name of relations And theſe relations themſelves 
bodies, ¶ are farther ſubdivided into fuch as ariſe from the na- 
ference ¶ ture of things, and ſuch as ariſe merely = the ope= 
s. 90 ration of our minds; one ſort are called real relations, 
d fea- ¶ the other mental; ſo the likeneſs of one egg to an- 
notion. other is a real relation, becauſe it ariſes from the 
leaf of real nature of things; for, whether there was any 
a root man or mind to conceive it or no, one egg would 
metals, be like another: But, when we conſider an egg as 
nature; a noun ſubſtantive in grammar, or as ſignified by 
ries. the letters eg g, theſe are mere mental relations, 
and derive their very nature from the mind of man. 
Theſe ſort of relations are called by the ſchools 
entia rationis, or ſecond notions, which have no real 
being, but depend entirely on the operation of the 

mind. 
III. The third diviſion of modes ſhew us they are 
either intrinſical, or extrinſical. Intrinſical modes are 
abſoluts F conceived to be in the ſubject or ſubſtance, as when 
which ve ſay a globe is round, or ſwift, rolling, or at reſt: 


other Or, when we lay a man is all, or learned, theſe are 
lerived intrinfc modes : But, extrinſic modes are ſuch as ariſe 
S. * from ſomething that is not in the ſubject or ſub- 
es of 2 


ſtance itſelf z but it is a manner of being which 


bowl ; ſome 
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fome ſubſtances attain by reaſon of ſomething that ö 1 or 
is external or foreign to the ſubject; as, this globe Mp Kang 
lies within two yards of the avall; or, This man is be- Iiderat 
ved, or hated. Note. Such ſort of modes as this VII 
laſt example are called external denominations. Sto bot! 
IV. There is a fourth diviſion much akin to this, orpo! 
whereby modes are faid to be mherent or adherent, ian o 
that is, proper or improper. Adherent or improper minds 
modes ariſe from the joining of ſome accidental reaſon 
ſubſtance to the chief ſubject, which yet may be been 
ſeparated from it; ſo when a bowl is wer, or a boy © 
zs clothed, theſe are adherent medes ; for the water . 
and the clothes are diſtinct ſubſtances, which ad- 
here to the bu, or to the boy: But, when we ſay IF; 
the bow! is farift or round, when we ſay the boy is | 
firong or witty, theſe are proper or inherent modes, for 
they have a ſort of m-being in the ſubſtance itſelf, | 
and do not ariſe from the addition of any other | 
ſubſtance to it. | 
V. Action and paſſion are modes or manners which 
belong to ſubſtances, and ſhould not entirely be 
omitted here. When a ſnith with a hammer ſtrikes 
2 piece of iren, the hammer and the ſinith are both 
agents or ſubjects of action; the one is the prime or . 
ſupreme, the other the ſubordinate : The iron is the 
patient, or the ſubject of paſſion, in a philoſophi- | 
cal ſenſe, becauſe it receives the operation of the | 
agent; though this ſenſe of the words paſſon and : 
patient differs much from the vulgar meaning of 
VI. The „t diviſion of modes may be into phy- | 
fecal, that is, natural, civil, moral, and ſupernatural. 
So when we conſider the apoſtle Paul, who was a 
little man, a Roman by the privilege of his birth, 


0 a 


hap. | 


cold, 
lities 
as C 
fect 
deni 

* Note. Agent ſigniſies the doer, patient the ſufferer, action is idea 
doing, faſſion is. ſuffering ; Agent and action have retained the 


their original philoſophical ſenſe; though patient and paſſion our 
have acquired a very different meaning in common language. 
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a man of virtue or honeſty, and an inſpired apo- 


ag that ſtle; his Jeu flature is a phyſical mode, his being a 
15 globe ZRoman is a civil privilege, his honeſty is a moral con- 
mm is be- ſideration, and his being inſpired is ſupernatural. 


as this VII. Modes belong either to body or to ſpirit, or 
" Sto both. Modes of body belong only to matter or to 


to this, orporeal beings; and theſe are ape, ſcae, fitua- 
therent, tian or place, &c. Modes of ſpirit belong only to 
Proper minds; ſuch are knowledge, aſſent, diſſent, doubting, 
idental reaſoning, &c. Modes which belong to both have 
may be Fbeen ſometimes called mixed modes, or human modes, 
T a boy for theſe are only found in human nature, which 
Water is compounded both of body and ſpirit ; ſuch are 
ch ad- I ſnſation, imagination, paſſion, &c. in all which there 
we ſay is a concurrence of the operations both of mind 
e boy is | and body, that is of animal and intellectual nature. 
des, for But the medes of body may be yet farther diſtin- 
: itſelf, | quiſhed. Some of them are primary modes or qua- 
other nie, for they belong to bodies conſidered in them- 
ſelves, whether there were any man to take notice 
_ Jof them or no; ſuch are thoſe before- mentioned, 
rey De Minamel ape, „ fetuation, &c. Secondary qua- 
ſtrikes ier, —— ideas as we aſcribe to 
e both bodies on account of the various impreſſions which 
rime Or Mare made on the ſenſes of men by them; and theſe 
is the are called ſenſible qualities, which are very numerous 
ſophi- Wſuch are all colours, as red, green, blue, &c. ſuch 
of the Ware all ſounds, as ſharp, forill, laud, hoarſe ; all taftes, 
on and Bis ſweet, bitter, ſour ; all ſmells, whether pleaſant, 
ing of | effenſrue, or indifferent; and all facile qualities, or 
ſuch as affect the fouch or feeling, namely, heat, 
to phy- | cold, &c. Theſe are properly called ſecondary qua= 
1atural. WM lities ; for, though we are ready to conceive them 
was a as exiſting in the very bodies themſelves which af- 
birth, Wfect our ſenſes, yet true philoſphy has moſt un- 
2 deniably proved, that all theſe are really various 
ation. is ideas or perceptions excited in human nature by 


retained the different impreſſions. that bodies make upon 
our ſenſes by their primary modes, that is, by man 
of. 
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of the different ſhape, ſize, motion, and poſition, 
of thoſe little inviſible parts that compoſe them. 
Thence it follows that a ſecondary quality, conſi- 

dered as in the bodies themſelves, is nothing elſe 
dut a power or aptitude to produce ſuch ſenſations 
in us: See Locke's Effay on the Underftanding, Book II. 
Chap. 8. 

VIII. I might add, in the laſt place, that, as 
modes belong to ſubſtances, ſo there are ſome alſo 
that are but modes of other modes: For, though they 
ſubſiſt in and by the ſub/ance, as the original ſub- 
ject of them, yet they are properly and directly at- 
tributed to ſome mode of that ſubſtance. Motion 
is the mode of a body; but the fawiftneſs or ſlow- 
neſs of it, or its direction to the north or ſouth, are 
but modes of motion. Walking is the mode or 
manner of a man, or of a beaſt ; but walking grace- 


Fully implies a manner or mode ſupperadded to that 


action. All comparative and ſuperlative degrees, 
of any quality, are the modes of a mode, as favifter 
implies a greater meaſure of ſaviftneſs. 

It would be too tedious here to run through all 
the modes, accidents, and relations, at large, that 
belong to various beings, and are copiouſly treated 


of in general, in the ſcience called Metaphyfics, or, | 


more properly Ontology: They are alſo treated of, in 
particular, in thoſe ſciences which have aſſumed 
them ſeverally as their proper ſubjects. 


SECT. V. 


Of the ten Categories. Of Subſtance madified. 


E have thus given an account of the two 


| chief objects of our ideas, namely, ſub/tances 
and modes, and, their various kinds; and in _ 
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ition, ſections we have briefly compriſed the greateſt part 
them. of what is neceſſary in the famous ten ranks of be- 
conſi- ing, called the ten predicaments or categories of A- 
elſe MF riſlotle, on which there are endleſs volumes of dif- 
ations MW courſes formed by ſeveral of his followers. But 
zok II. that the reader may not utterly be ignorant of 
them, let him know the names are theſe : Subſtance, 

at, as quantity, quality, relation, action, paſſion, where, when, 
ie alſo ¶ tuation, and clathing. It would be mere loſs of 
h they time to ſhew how looſe, how injudicious, and even 
1 ſub- MF ridiculous, this tenfold diviſion of things is: And 


Hy at- whatſoever farther relates to them, and which may 
Motion ¶ tend to improve uſeful knowledge, ſhould be ſought 
r /low- in Ontology, and in other ſciences. 


5, are Beſides ſiaſtauce and mode, ſome of the moderns 
ode or would have us conſider the ſubfance modified as a 
r grace= diſtinct object of our ideas; but I think there is no- 
to that thing more that need be ſaid on this ſubject, than 
egrees, this, namely, There is ſome difference between a 


favifter ¶ ſubſtance, when it is conſidered with all its modes 
about it, or clothed in all its manners of exiſtence, 
ugh all and when it is diſtinguiſhed from them, and con- 
e, that fidered naked without them. 
treated 
fics, or, | 
d of, in SET . 
ſſumed 
Net- Being. 
As being is divided into fubfance and mode, fo 
4 we may conſider not- being with regard to both 
theie. 

I. Not-being is conſidered as excluding all ſub- 
| ſtance, and then all modes are alſo neceſſarily ex- 
fied. rounds and this we call pure nibility, or mere no- 

thing. 


the two This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a phi- 
fal anceg loſophical ſenſe ; ſo we ſay, T here ts nothing in the cup 
in theſe ua vulgar ſenſe, when ” mean there is no liquor 

laſt in 


i 
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in it; but we cannot ſay, There is nothing in the cup, 
in a ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe, where there is air in 
it, and perhaps a million of rays of light are there. 

II. Not-berng, as it has relation to modes or man- 
ners of being, may be conſidered either as a mere 
negation, or as a privation. 

A negation is the abſence of that which does not 
naturally belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, 
or which has no right, obligation, or neceſſity, to be 
preſent with it; as, when we ſay, a ſtone is inani- 
mate, or blind, or deaf ; that is, it has no life, nor 
fight, nor Hearing; nor when we ſay, a carpenter or 
a fiſherman is unlearned, theſe are mere negations. 

ut a privation is the abſence of what does natu- 
rally belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, or 
which ought to be preſent with it; as when a man 
or a horſe is deaf, or blind, or dead ; or if a phyſician 
or a divine be unlearned, theſe are called priva- 
tions : So the ſinfulneſt of any human action is ſaid 
to be a privation ; for fin is that want of conformity 
to the law of God which ought to be found in 
every action of man. . 

Note. There are ſome writers who make all ſorts 
of relative modes or relations, as well as all external 
denominations, to be mere creatures of the mind, 
and entia rationis, and then they rank them alſo 
under the general head of not-berngs but it is my 


opinion, that whatſoever may be determined con- 


cerning mere mental relations and external deno- 
minations, which ſeem to have ſomething leſs of 
entity or being in them, yet there are many real re- 
lations, which ought not to be reduced to ſo low a 


claſs; ſuch are the ſituation of bodies, their mutual 


diflances, their particular proportions and meaſures, 
the notions of fatherhood, brotherhood, ſonſbip, Fc. 
all which are relative ideas. 'The very eflence of 
wittues or Holineſs conſiſts in the conformity of our 
actions to the rule of right reaſon, or the law of 
God: The nature and eſſence of ſincerity, is the 

| | conformity 
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be cup, conformity of our words and actions to our 
air in thoughts, all which are but mere relations ; and I 
lere. think we muſt not reduce ſuch poſitive beings as 


- man- il piety, and virtue, and truth, to the rank of non- 

mere IF entities, which have nothing real in them, though 
n, (or rather the ſinfulneſs of an action), may be 

es not Il properly called a not-being; for it is a want of 

ing of, ¶ piety and virtue. This is the moſt uſual, and per- 

y, to be ¶ haps the juſteſt way of repreſenting theſe matters. 

inani- 

fe, nor 

——— : CHAP. III. 

r10NS. | 

. Of the ſeveral Sorts of Perceptions or Ideas. 

. 

a man DE A8 may be divided with regard to their 

phyſician original, their nature, their objects, and their 

| priva- Wl g'4/ities. 

2 SECT. 1. 

formity 8 

ound in Of Senſible, Spiritual, and Alftrafted Ideas. 


all forts 3 has been a great controverſy about the 
external. origin of ideas, namely, whether any of our 
e mind, ideas are innate or no, that is, born with us, and 
nem alſo naturally belonging to our minds. Mr. Locke ut- 
it is my terly denies it; others as poſſitively affirm it. Now, 
ned con- ¶ though this controverſy may be compromiſed, by 
gal deno-Hallowing that there is a ſenſe wherein our firſt ideas 
g leſs of of ſome things may be ſaid to be innate, (as I have 
y real re- ſhewn in ſome remarks on Mr Locke's Eſſay, which 
fo low 2 have lain long by me), yet it does not belong to this 
ir mutual place and buſineſs to have that point debated at 
meaſures, large, nor will it hinder our purſuit of the preſent 


hip, Oc. ork to paſs over it in ſilence. 

Hence off There is ſufficient ground to ſay, that all our 
ty of our ideas, with regard to their original, may be divided 
ie law of into three ſorts, namely, ſenſible, ſpiritual, and ab- 


ty, is the {raced ideas. 


onformity 
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I. Senſib. be or corporeal ideas, are derived origi- 
nally from our ſenſes, and from the communica- 
tion which the ſoul has with the animal body in M;-. 
this preſent ſtate ; ſuch are the notions we frame 
of all colours, ſounds, taftes, figures, or ſhapes and 
motions ; for our ſenſes being converſant about par- 
ticular ſenſible objects, become the occaſions of W 
ſeveral diſtin& perceptions in the mind; and thus 10 
we come by the ideas of yellow, white, "beat, c, ..1 
foft, hard, bitter, feeet, and all thoſe which we uf; 
call ſenſible qualities. All the ideas which we have 10 
of body, and the ſenſible modes and properties that ¶ thoſe 
belong to it, ſeem to be derived. from ſenſation. 

And howſoever theſe may be treaſured up in the Age. 
memory, and by the work of fancy may be increa- 
ſed, - diminiſhed, compounded, divided, and di- 
verified, (which we are ready to call our invention) W Then 
yet they all derive their firſt nature and being from ; 
ſomething that has been let into our minds by one the u 
or other of our ſenſes. If I think of a golden moun-W 1c. 
tain, or a ſea of liquid fir, yet the ſingle ideas of 
ſea, fire, mountain, and gold, came into my thoughts afſoci 
at firſt by ſenſation ; the mind has only compound- | 
ed them. 

II. Spiritual * or intellectual ideas, are thoſe which III 
xe gain by reflecting on the nature and ac- 
tions of our own ſouls, and turning our thoughts 
within ourſelves, and obſerving what is tranſacted 
in our own minds. Such are the ideas we have c 
thought, diſſent, judging, reaſon, knowledge, 
underſtanding, mrs or 4 ar, — 
Buy ſenſation the ſoul conteraplates things (as 18 
were) out of itſelf, and * corporeal repreſeu- | 
tations or ſenſible ideas: y refleFion, the foul con- 
templates itſelf, and things within itſeif, and by 
this means it gains ſpiritual ideas, or repreſents 


there 


tions of things intellectual. | 
Ben 4 
confi 


* Here the word ſvivl is uſed in . mere natural, n 
not in a religious ſenſe, - ; 
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Here it may be noted, though the firſt original 


Jof theſe two ſorts of ideas, namely, ſenſible and 


piritual, may be intirely owing to theſe two prin- 
ciples, ſenſation, and reflection, yet the recollectiugn, 
and freſh excitation of them, may be owing to a 
thouſand other occaflons and occurrences of life. 
We could never inform a man who was born blind 
or deaf what we mean by the words yellow, blue, 
red, or by the words /ud or ſhrill, nor convey any 
juſt ideas of theſe things to his mind, by all the 
powers of language, unleſs he has experienced 
thoſe ſenſations of ſound and colour; nor could 
we ever gain the ideas of thought, judgment, reaſon, 
doubting, hoping, &c. by all the words that man 
could invent, withqut,sturning our thoughts in- 
ward upon the actions of our own ſouls. Let, 
when once we have attained theſe ideas, by ſenſa- 
tion and reflection, they may be excited atreſh by 
the uſe of names, words, ſigns, or by any thing 
elſe that has been connected with them in our 
thoughts; for, when two or more ideas have been 
aſſociated together, whether it be by cuſtom, or 
accident, or deſign, the one preſently brings the: 
ether to mind. 

III. Beſides theſe two which we have named, 
there is a third ſort of ideas, which are commonly 
called abftraFed ideas, becauſe, though the original 
ground or, occaſion of them may be ſenſation, or 
reflection, or both, yet theſe ideas are framed by. 
another act of the mind, which we uſually call ab- 
ſignifies a 
withdrawing ſome parts of an idea from other parts of 
f it, by which means ſuch abſtracted ideas are 
ormed, as neither repreſent any thing corporeal 
or ſpiritual, that is, any thing peculiar or proper 
to mind or Now theſe are of two kinds. 

Some of theſe abſtracted ideas are the moſt abſe- 
late, __ and univerſal conceptions of things, 
conſidered in N without reſpect to * 

3 uck. 
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ſuch as entity or being, and not-being, efſence, exiſi- 
ence, act, power, ſubſtance, made, accident, &c. 

The other ſort of abſtracted ideas is relative, as 
when we compare ſeveral things together, and 
confider merely the relations of one thing to ano- 
ther, entirely dropping the ſubject of thoſe rela- 
tions, whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual ; ſuch 
are our ideas of cauſe, effect, likeneſs, unlikeneſs, 
fubjef, object, identity, or ſameneſs, and contrariety, 
order, and other things which are treated of in 
Ontology. 

Mot of the terms of art, in ſeveral ſciences, may 
be ranked under this head of ab/frafed ideas, as 
noun, pronoun, verb, in grammar, and the ſeveral 
particles of ſpeech, as wherefore, therefore, when, 
how, although, howſoever, &c. So connections, tran- 
_ſitions, femalitudes, tropes, and their various forms 
in rhetoric; 

Theſe abſtracted ideas, whether abſolute or re- 
lative, cannot fo properly be ſaid to derive their 
mamediate, complete, and diſtinct original, either 
from ſenſation, or reflection, (1.) Becauſe the na- 
ture and the actions, both of body and ſpirit, give 
us occaſion to frame exactly the ſame ideas of of 
© _ —_ cauſe, ect, likeneſs, contrariety, 2 

e cannot be called either ſenſible or 

ſivitual — for they are not exact repreſenta- 
tions, either of the peculiar qualities or actions of 
ſpirit or body, but ſeem to be a diſtinct kind of 
idea framed in the mind, to repreſent our moſt 
general conceptions of things, or their relations to 
one another, without any regard to their natures, 
whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual. And, (2.) 
the ſame general ideas, of cauſe and ꝙfect, kleneſs, 
Ste. may be transferred to a thouſand other kinds 
of being, whether bodily or ſpiritual, befides thoſe 
from whence we firſt derived them : Even thoſe ab- 
ſtracted ideas, which might be firſt occaſioned by bo- 
=_y may be as properly afterwardattributed to Ow: 
ow, 
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Now, though Mr Locke ſuppoſes ſenſation and 
reflection to be the only two ſprings of all ideas, 
and that theſe two are ſufficient to furniſh our 
minds with all that rich variety of ideas which we 
have; yet abſtraction is certainly a different act of 
the mind, whence theſe abſtracted ideas have their 
original; though perhaps ſenſation or reflection 
may furniſh us with all the firſt objects aud occa- 
ſions whence theſe abſtracted ideas are excited and 
derived. Nor in this ſenſe and view of things can 
I think Mr Locke himſelf would deny my repreſen- 
tation of the original of abſtracted ideas, nor for- 
bid them to ſtand for a diſtinct ſpecies. 

Nete. Though we have divided ideas in this 
chapter into three ſorts, namely, ſenſible, ſpiritual, 
and abſtrafed, yet it may not be amiſs juſt to take 
notice here, that a man may be called a compound 
ſubſtance, being made of body and mind, and 
the modes which ariſe from this compoſition are 
called mixed modes, ſuch as ſenſation, paſſion, dia- 
courſe, &c. fo the ideas of this ſubſtance or being, 
called man, and of theſe mixed mpdes, may be 
called mixed ideas, for they are not properly and 
ſtrictly ſpiritual, ſenſible, or abſirafted. See a much 
larger account of every part of this chapter in 
the Philoſophical Effays, by IJ. Watts, Eſſay III. 


. C. 


SECT. It 


Of ſimple and complex, compeund and collefive Ideas, 


DEAS conſidered in their nature, are eithers 
ſimple or complex. 

A fimple idea is one uniform idea, which cannot 
be divided or diftinguiſhed by the mind of man 
into two or more ideas ; ſuch are a multitude of 
our ſenſagions; as the idea of /weet, bitter, cold, 
beat, white, red, blue, ond feft, motion, reſt, and 


4 perhaps 


oy 
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perhaps extenſion and duration: Such are alſo many 
of our ſpiritual ideas; ſuch as thought, will, wiſh, 
knowledge, &c. | 

A complex idea is made by joining two or more 
ſimple ideas together; as a /quare, a triangle, a 
cube, a pen, a table, reading, writing, truth, falſe- 
Þoed, a body, a man, a herſe, an angel, a heavy body, 
a ſwift horſe, &c. Every thing that can be di- 
divded by thc mind into two or more ideas is called 
complex. 

Complex ideas are often conſidered as fmgle and 

«i/linft beings, though they may be made up of 
ſeveral ſimple ideds ; fo a body, a ſpirit, a houſe, a 
tree, a flower. But, when ſeveral of theſe ideas of 
a different kind are joined together, which are wont 
to be conſidered as diſtinct ſingle beings, this is 
called a compaund idea, whether theſe united ideas 
be ſimple or complex. So, a man is compounded 
of body and ſhirit; ſo mithridate is a compound medi- 
cine, becauſe It is made of many different ingredi- 
ents : This I have ſhewn under the doctrine of 
2 And modes alſo may be compounded. 
Harmony is a compound idea made up of different 
Hundt united: Bo, ſeveral different virtues muſt be 
united to make up the compounded idea or cha- 
racter, either of a hero, or a ſaint. 

But, when many ideas of the ſame kind are join- 
ed together, and united in one name, or under 
one view, it is called a collectius idea; fo, an army 
or a parliament, is a collection of men; a dictionary 
or nomenclatura, is a collection of words; a flock is 
à collection of ſheep z a fore, or grove, a collec- 
tion of trees; an heap, is a collection of ſand, cr 
corn, or duſt, &c.; a city, is a collection of houſes; 
a noſegay, is a collection of flowers ; a month, or 
a year, is a collection of days; and a thouſand, is a 
collection of units. | 

The preciſe difference between a compound and 
collective idea is this, that a compound idea unites 
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things of a different kind, but a callective idea things 
of the ſame kind: Though this diſtinction in ſome 
caſes is not accurately obſerved, and cuſtom often- 
times uſes the word compound for callective. 


SECT. IL. 


Of univerſal and particular Ideas, real and imagi- 
ginary. 


DE A8, according to their objecie, may firſt be 

divided into particular or univerſal. 

A. particular idea is that which repreſents one 
thing only. 

Sometimes the one thing is repreſented in a looſe 
and indeterminate manner, as, when we ſay, ſome. 
man, any man, one. man, another man; ſome horſe, 
any horſe ; one city, or another ; which is called by 
the ſchools individuum vngum. 

Sometimes the particular idea repreſents one thing 
in a determinate manner, and then it is called a: 
ſingular idea; ſuch is Bucephalus, or Alexander's 
horſe, Cicero the orator, Peter the apoſtle, the pa- 
lace of V. er ſailles, this book, that river, the New Fo- 
reft, or the city of Londen : That idea which repre- 
ſents one particular determinate thing to me, is 
called a fngular idea, whether it be ſimple, - or 
complex, or compound. 

The obje# of any particular idea, as well as the 
idea itſelf, is ſometimes called an individual : 80 
Peter is an individual man, Londen is an individual 
city. So this. book, one horſe, another horſe, are all 
individuals ;, though the word individual is more 
uſually limited to one fngular, certain, and deter- 
mined object. 

An univerſal idea, is that which repreſents a 
common nature agreeing to ſeveral particular 
things 3 ſo a 8 a man, or a book, are called, 

umverſat 
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univerſal ideas; becauſe they agree to all horſes, 
men, or books. 


And I think it not amiſs to intimate, in this 


place, that theſe univerſal ideas are formed by that 


act of the mind which is called ab/ra#ion, that is, | 


a withdrawing ſome part of an idea from other 
parts of it: For, when ſingular ideas are firſt let into 
the mind, by ſenſation or reflection, then, in order 
to make them univerſal, we leave out, or drop all 
_ thoſe peculiar and determinate characters, quali- 
ties, modes, or circumſtances, which belong mere- 
ly to any particular individual being, and by which 
it differs from other beings ; and we only contem- 
plate thoſe properties of it, wherein it agrees with 
other beings. | 

Though, it muſt be confeſſed, that the name of 
— ideas is ſometimes attributed to univerſal 
ideas, both ſenſible or fprritual, yet this abſtraction 
is not fo „as when we drop out of our idea 
every ſenſible or ſpiritual repreſentation, and retain 
nothing but the moſt general and abſolute concep- 
tions of things, or their mere relations to one ano- 
ther, without any regard to their particular na- 
tures, whether they be ſenſible or ſpiritual. And it 
is to this kind of conceptions we more properly 
give the name of abſtracted ideas, as in the firſt ſec- 
tion of this chapter. 
An wniverſal idea is either general or ſpiritual. 

A' general idea is called by the ſchools a genus ; 
and it is one common nature agreeing to ſeveral 
other common natures. So animal is a genus; be- 
cauſe it agrees to horſe, lion, whale, butterfly, which 
are alſo common ideas; ſo fiſh, is a genus; be- 
it agrees to trout, herring, crab, which are common 
natures alſo. -- - IT 

A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies ; 
| is one common nature that agrees to ſeveral ſin- 
_ gular individual beings ; ſo horſe is a ſpecial idea, or 
a ſpecies, becauſe it agrees to Bucephalus, ** 
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and Snowball- City is a ſpecial idea, for it agrees to 
London, Paris, Briſtol. 

Nate iſt. Some of theſe univerſals are genuſes, if 
compared with leſs common natures z and they are 
ſpecies, if compared with natures more common. 
So bird is a genus, if compared with. eagle, ſparrow, 
raven, which are alſo common natures : But it is 
a ſpecies, if compared with the more general na- 
ture, animal. The ſame may be ſaid of fb, 
beaſt, &c. 

This fort of univerſal ideas, which may either 
be conſidered as a genus, or a ſpecies, is called ſub- 
altern: But the higheſt genus, which is never a ſpe- 
cies, is called the mat general; and the loweſt ſpecies, 
which is never a genus, is called the moff ſpectal. 

It may be obſerved here alſo, that that general 
nature or property, wherein one things agrees with 
moſt other things, is called its more remote genus : 
So ſubſtance is the remote genus of bird, or beaſt, 
becauſe it agrees not only to all kinds of animals, 
but alſo to things inanimate, as ſun, ſtars, clouds, 
metals, ſtones, air, water, &c. But animal is the 
proximate, or neareſt genus of bird, becauſe it agrees 
to fewer other things. Thoſe general natures. 
which ſtand between the neareft and moſt remote, 
are.called intermediate. 

Note zd. In univerſal ideas it is proper to confi- 
der their comprehenſion and their extenſion *. 

The comprehenſion of an idea regards all the eſ- 
ſential modes and properties of it: So body, in its 
comprehenſion, takes in ſolidity, figure, quantity, mo- 
bility, &c. So a bowwl, in its comprehenſuon, includes 
roundneſs, volubility, &c. | 

The extenſion of an univerſal idea regards all 
the particular kinds and ſingle beings that are con- 
tained under it. 50 a body in its exten/ron includes. 


B.g un, 


* Note, The word extenſion here is taken in a mere /ogi:al 
ſenſe, and not in a phy/ical and mathematical ſenſe, 


ſun, moon, ftar, word, iron, plant, animal, Qc. which 
are ſeveral ſpecies, or individuals, under the gene- 
ral name of body. 80 a bowl, in its extenſion, in- 
cludes a worden bowl, a braſs bowl, a white and 
black bowl, a heavy bowl, &c. and all kinds of 
bowls, together with all the particular individual 
bowls in the world. | 

Note. The comprehenſion of an idea is ſometimes 
taken in ſo large a ſenſe, as not only to include the 
eſſential attributes, but all the properties, modes, 
and relations whatſoever, that belong to any be- 
ing, as will appear, Chap. VI. 

This account of genus and ſpecies is part of that 
famous doctrine of univerſals, which is taught in 
the ſchools, with divers other formalities belong- 
ing to it; for it is in this place that they introduce 
difference, which is the primary effential mode, and 
Property, or the ſecondary eſſential mode, and 
accident, or the accidental mode; and theſe they 
call the five predicables, becauſe every thing that is 
affirmed concerning any being muſt be either the 
genus, the ſpecies, the difference, ſome property, ſome 
accident: But what farther is neceſſary to be ſaid 
concerning theſe things will be mentioned when 
we treat of definition. 5 

Having finiſhed the doctrine of univerſal and 
particular ideas, I ſhould take notice of another di- 
viſion of them, which alſo hath reſpect to their 
objects; and that is, they are either rea or i magi- 


Part J. 


nary. 

| Real ideas are ſuch as have a juſt foundation in 
nature, and have real objects, or exemplars, which 
did, or do, or may actually exiſt, according to the 
preſent ſtate and nature of things; ſuch are all our 
ideas of long, broad, ſwift, flow, wood, iron, men, 
herſes, thoughts, fpirits, a cruel maſter, a proud beg- 

gar, a man ſeven feet high. | 
Imaginary ideas, which are alſo called fantaſtical, 
or chimerical, are ſuch as are made by enlarging, 
F | diminifhing, 
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diminiſhing, uniting, dividing real ideas in the 
mind, in ſuch a manner, as no objects or exem- 
plars did or ever will exiſt, according to the pre- 
{ent courſe of nature, though the ſeveral parts of 
theſe ideas are borrowed from real objects; 
ſuch are the conceptions we have of a centaur, a 

„ a golden mountain, a flying horſe, a dog without 
a head, a bull leſs than a mouſe, or a mouſe as big as a 
bull, and a man twenty feet high. 

Some of theſe fantaſtic ideas are pgſible, that is, 
they are not utterly inconſiſtent in the nature of 
things; and therefore it is within the reach of di- 
vine power to make ſuch objects; ſuch are moſt 
of the inſtances already given: But impaſſibles to carry 
an utter inconſiſtence in the ideas which are join- 
ed; ſuch are ſelf-aftive matter, and infinite or eter- 


| nal men, a pious man without honeſty, or heaven 1with= 


out holineſs. 
SECT. IV. 
The diviſion of Ideas, with regard to their Qualities. 


DEAS, with regard to their qualities, afford us 
theſe ſeveral diviſions of them. 1. 'They are 
either clear and diſtindt, or obſcure and confuſed. 
2. They are vulgar or learned. 3. They are per- 
fe or i eff. 4. They are true or falſe. 
I. Our ideas are either clear and hab, or ob- 
ſcure and confuſed. 

Several writers have diſtinguiſhed the clear ideas 
from thoſe that are di/tin# ; and the confuſed ideas 
from thoſe that are obſcure ; and it muſt be ac- 
knowledged there may be ſome difference between 
them ; Be it is the clearneſs of ideas for the moſt 


part makes them diſfinct; and the obſcurity of ideas 
is one thing that will always bring a ſort of confu- 
fron into them. Yet, when theſe writers come to 
talk largely upon this ſubject, and to * 
ju 
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adjuſt their meaning with great nicety, I have ge- 
nerally found that they did not keep up the diſtinc- 


tion they firſt deſigned, but they confound the one 
with the other. I ſhall therefore treat of clear or | 
diſtinct ideas, as one and the ſame ſort, and obſcure | 


or confuſed ideas, as another. 

A clear and diſtinct idea, is that which repreſents 
the object of the mind with full evidence and 
ſtrength, and plainly diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
objects whatſoever. 

An obſcure and confuſed idea repreſents the ob- 
ject either ſo faintly, ſo imperfectly, or ſo mingled 
with other ideas, that the object of it doth not 
appear plain to the mind, nor purely in its own 
nature, nor ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from other 
things. 

When we ſee the ſea and ſky nearer at hand, 
we have a clear and diſtinct idea of each; but, when 
we look far toward the horizon, eſpecially in a 
miſty day, our ideas of both are but ob/cure and 
confuſed ; for we know not which is ſea, and which 
is Ay. So when we look at the colours of the rain- 
bow, we have a clear idea of the red, the blue, the 
green, in the middle of their ſeveral arches, and a 
diſtinct idea too, while the eye fixes there; but, when 
we conſider the border of thoſe colours; they ſo 
run into one another, that it renders their ideas can- 
fuſed and obſcure : So the idea which we have of 
aur brother, or our friend, whom we fee daily, is 
clear and diftinf? ; but, when the abſence of many 
years has injured the idea, it becomes obſcure and 
confuſed. 
Note here, That ſome of our ideas may be very 
clear and diſtinct in one reſpect, and very obſcure 
and confuſed in another. $0 when we ſpeak of a 
_ Chiliagonum, or a figure of a thouſand angles, we may 
have a clear and diſtinct rational idea of the number 
one thouſand angles ; for we can demonſtrate vari- 
ous properties concerning it by reaſon ; But the 
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image, or ſenſible idea, which we have of the figure, 
s but confuſed and obſcure ; for we cannot preciſely 
diſtinguiſh it by fancy from the image of a figure 
hat has nine hundred angles, or nine hundred and 
ninety. So when we ſpeak of the infinite diuiſibility 


clear 
and diſtin& idea of divifton and diviſibility; but, 
after we have made a little progreſs in dividing, 
and come to parts that are far too ſmall for the 
reach of our ſenſes, then our ideas or ſemſible 
images of theſe little bodies become obſcure and in- 
diſtin, and the idea of infinite is very obſcure, im- 
perfect, and confuſed. e 

I. Ideas are either vulgar or learned. A vulgar 
idea repreſents to us the moſt obvious and ſenſible 
appearances that are contained in the object of 
them: but a learned idea penetrates farther into the 
nature, properties, reaſons, cauſes, and effects of 
things. This is beſt illuſtrated by ſome examples. 

It is a vulgar idea that we have of a rainbow, 
when we conceive a large arch in the clouds, made 
up of various colours parallel to each other : But 
it is a learned idea which a philoſopher has when 
he conſiders it as the various reflections and refrac- 
tions of ſun- beams, in drops of falling rain. So it 
is a vulgar idea, which we have of the colours of 
ſolid bodies, when we perceive them to be, as it 
were, a red, or blue, or green tincture of the ſur- 
face of thoſe bodies: But it is a phi/e/ephical idea, 
when we conſider the various colours to be nothing 
elſe but different ſenſations excited in us by the va- 
riouſly refracted rays of light, reflected on our eyes 
in a different manner, according to the different 
fize, or ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of which 
the ſurfaces of thoſe bodies are compoſed. It is a 
vulgar idea which we have of a watch or clock, 
when we conceive of it as a pretty inſtrument, made 
to ſhew us the hour of the day: But it is a learn, 
idea which the watchmaker has of it, who 3 
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all the ſeveral parts of it, the ſpring, the balance, If a /+ 
the chain, the wheels, their axles, &c. together ondo1 
with the various connections and adjuſtments of {pertec 
each part, whence the exact and uniform motion {read 
of the index is derived, which points to the minute {Whe id 
or the hour. So, when a common underſtanding Man n 
reads Virgil's Æneid, he has but a vulgar idea of WF Na 
that poem,. yet his mind is naturally entertained 
with the ſtory, and his ears with the verſe :. But, 
when a critic, or a man who has ſkill in poeſy, 
reads it, he has a /earned idea of its peculiar beau- 
ties, he taſtes and reliſhes a ſuperior pleaſure ; he 
admires the Roman Poet, and wiſhes he had known 
the Chriſtian Theology, which would have furniſh- 
ed him with nobler materials and machines than all 
the Heathen Idols. | 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world. beholds 
the Cartoons of Raphael at Hampton-Court, and £47! 
every one feels his ſhare of pleaſure and entertain- ¶ Phic 
ment: But a painter contemplates the wonders of wor 
that Italian pencil, and ſees a thouſand beauties in and 
them which the vulgar eye neglected : His learned n 1 
ideas give him a tranſcendent delight, and yet, at Prof 
the ſame time, diſcover the blemiſhes which the fe 


common gazer never obſerved. ſitio 
III. Ideas are either perfect or imperfect, which . 
are otherwiſe called adequate or inadequate. WI 


Thoſe are adequate ideas which perfectly repre- puſ 
ſent their archetypes or objects. Inadequate ideas | dies 
are but a partial, or incomplete repreſentation of Ap, 
thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. der 

All our femple ideas are in ſome ſenſe adequate or anc 
perfect, becauſe ſimple ideas, conſidered merely * 
as our firſt perceptions, have no parts in them: Pre 
So we may be ſaid to have a perfect idea of white, the 
Hack, faveet, four, length, light, motion, reft, &c. | 
We have alſo a perfect idea of various figures, as be 
a triangle, a ſquare, a cylinder, a cube, a ſphere, lea 
which are complex ideas : But, our idea or ys _ 
2 0 
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balance, If a /igure of a thouſand ſides, our idea of the city of 
ogether ¶ London, or the powers of a loadſtone, are very im- 
ents of | derfect, as well as all our ideas of infinite length or 


motion {Wreadth, infinite power, wiſdom, or duration; for 
minute Ihe idea of infinite is endleſs and ever growing, and 
tanding ran never be completed. 

idea of Note 1. When we have a perfect idea of any 


rtained ching in all its parts, it is called a complete idea; 


e: But, when in all its properties, it is called comprehen/rve. 

poeſy, Mut, when we have but an inadequate and — 
r beau. idea, we are only ſaid to apprehend it; therefore 
re ; he ve uſe the term apprehenſion when we ſpeak of our 


knowledge of God, who can never be comprehended 
by his creatures. 

Note 2. Though there are a multitude of ideas 
which may be called perfect, or adequate, in a vul- 


known 
furniſh. 
than all 


beholds gar ſenſe, yet there are ſcarce any ideas which are 
rt, and adequate, comprehenſive, and complete, in a philoſo- 
tertain - phical ſenſe; for there is ſcarce any thing in the 
ders of world that we know, as to all the parts and powers 


uties in and properties of it, in perfection. Even ſo plain 
learned an idea as that of a friangle, has, perhaps, infinite 
yet, at properties belonging to it, of which we know but 


a few. Who can tell what are the ſhapes and po- 
ſitions of thoſe particles, which cauſe all the varie- 
ty of colours that appear on the ſurface of things ? 
Who knows what are the figures of the little cor- 
7 Tepre- puſcles that compoſe and diſtinguiſh different bo- 
ate ideas dies? The ideas of braſs, iron, gold, wood, flone, T 
tion of p, and roſemary, have an infinite variety of hid- 
d. den myſteries contained in the ſhape, ſize, motion, 
quate or and poſition of the little particles of which they 
merely are compoled ; and, perhaps, alſo infinite unknown 
them: properties and powers, that may be derived from 
f white, them. And, if we ariſe to the auimal world, or 
ft, &c. the world of ppirits, our knowledge of them muſt 
ures, as be amazingly imperfect, when there is not the 
ſphere, leaſt grain of ſand, or empty ſpace, but has too 
r image many queſtions and difficulties belonging to it = 

of 


ich the 


which 
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the wiſeſt philoſopher upon earth to anſwer and 
reſolve. 

IV. Our ideas are either true or falſe ; for, an 
idea being the repreſentation of a thing in the 
mind, it muſt be either a true or a falſe repreſenta- 
tion of it. If the idea be conformable to the ob- 
zect or archetype of it, it is a true idea; if not, it 
is a falſe one. Sometimes our ideas are referred 


to things really exiſting without us, as their arche- 


types. If I ſee bodies in their proper colours, J have 
a true idea: But, when a man under the jaundice 
ſees all bodies yellow, he has a falſe idea of them. 
90, if we ſee the ſun or moon riſing or ſetting, our 
idea repreſents them bigger than when they are on 
the merigian : And in this ſenſe it is a falſe idea, 
becauſe thoſe heavenly bodies are all day and all 
night of the ſame bigneſs. Or, when I ſee a fraight 
Half appear crooked while it is half under the water, 
I ſay the water gives me a aſe idea of it. Some- 
times our ideas refer to the ideas of other men, 
denoted by ſuch a particular word, as their arche- 
types: So, when I hear a Prote/lant uſe the words 
church and ſacraments, if I underſtand Fug theſe 
words a egation of fai men, who profeſs 
Chrifianity, and the — — baptiſm kr 
the Lord's ſupper, I bave a true idea of thoſe 
words in the common ſenſe of Proteſtants : But, if 
the man who ſpeaks of them be a Papiſt, he means 
the church of Rome and * acraments, and then 
4 have a miſtaken idea of thoſe words, as ſpoken 
by him, for he has a different ſenſe and meaning: 
And, in general, whenſoever I miſtake the ſenſe of 
any ſpeaker or writer, I may be ſaid to have a 
falſe idea of it. | 
Some think that truth or falſbocd properly be- 
longs only to propofitions, which ſhall be the ſub- 
ject of diſcourſe in the Second Part of Logic; for, 
if we conſider ideas as mere impreſſions upon the 
mind, made by outward objects, thoſe impreſſions 


will 
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will ever be conformable to the laws of nature in 
ſuch a caſe : The water will make a /ftick appear 
cravked, and the horizontal air will make the fun and 


moon appear bigger. And, generally, where there is 


falſhood in ideas, there ſeems to be ſome ſecret or la- 


tent propoſition, whereby we judge falſely of things. 
This is more obvious where we take up the words 
of a writer or fpeaker in a miſtaken ſenſe, for we 


| join his words to our own ideas, which are differ- 


ent from his. But, after all, ſince ideas are pictures 
of things, it can never be very improper to pro- 
nounce them to be true or falſe, according to their 
unformity or nonconformily to their exemplars. 


CHAP.-IV 


Of Wor Ds, and their ſeveral Diviſions, tage- 
ther with the Advantage and Danger of 
_ them. . 


SECT. I. 
Of Worps in general, and their Uſe. 


HOUGH our ideas are firſt acquired by the 
perception of objects, or by various ſenſations 
and reflectiont, yet we convey them to each other 
by the means of certain ſounds, or written marks, 
which we call words; and a great part of our 
knowledge is both obtained and communicated by 
theſe means, which are called ſpeech or /anguage. 
But, as we are led into the knowledge of things 
by words, ſo we are oftentimes led into error or 
miſtake by the uſe or abuſe of words alſo. And, 
m order to guard againſt ſuch miſtakes, as well as 
| to 
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to promote our improvement in knowledge, it is 
neceſſary to acquaint ourſelves a little with words 
and terms. We ſhall begin with theſe obſerva- 
tions. 

Obſervation 1. Words. (whether they are ſpoken 
or written) have no natural connection with the 
ideas they are deſigned to ſignify, nor with the 
things which are repreſented in thoſe ideas. There 
is no manner of affinity between the ſounds white 
m Engliſh, or blanc in French, and that colour which 
we call by that name; nor have the letters, of 
which theſe words are compoſed, any natural apt- 
neſs to ſignify that colour rather than red or green. 
Words and names, therefore, are mere arbitrary 
ſigns, invented by men to communicate their 
thoughts or ideas to one, another. S 

Oberv. 2. If one ſingle word were appointed to 
expreſs one ſimple idea, and nothing elſe, as white, 
mor; Pry, Mr, extenſion, duration, 
there would be ſcarce any miſtake about them 

But alas ! it is a common unhappineſs in lan- 
guage, that different ſimple ideas are ſometimes ex- 
ed by the ſame word ; ſo the words ſweet and 
ſharp are applied both to the objects of hearing and 

taſting, as we ſhall. ſee hereafter ; and this, per- 
haps, may be one cauſe or foundation of obſcuri- 
ty and error ariſing from words. 

Obſerv. 3. In communicating our complex ideas 
to one another, if we could join as many peculiar 
and appropriated words to in one ſound, as 
we join ſimple ideas to make one complex one, 
we ſhould ſeldom bein danger of miſtaking: When 
I expreſs the taſte of an apple, which we call the 
bitter ſweet, none can miſtake what I mean. 

Yet this ſort of compoſition. would make all Ian- 
guage a moſt tedious and unwieldy thing, ſince 
moſt of our ideas are complex, and many of them 
have eight or ten ſimple ideas in them; ſo that the 
remedy would be worſe than the diſcaſe ; for, what: 
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is now expreſſed in one ſhort word, as month, or 
year, would require two lines to expreſs it. It is 
neceffary, therefore, that ſingle words be invented 
to expreſs complex ideas, in order to make language 
ſhort and uſeful. 

But here is our great infelicity, that when ſingle 
words ſignify complex ideas, one word can never 
diſtinctly manifeſt all the parts of a complex idea; 
and thereby it will often happen, that one man in- 
cludes more or leſt in his idea, than another does, 
while he affixes the ſame word to it. In this caſe, 
there will be danger of miſtake between them, for 
they do not mean the ſame object, though they uſe 
the ſame name. So, if one perſon or nation, by the 
word year, mean twelve months or thirty days 
each, that is, three hundred and fixty days, ano- 
ther intend a ſolar year of three hundred ſixty five 
days, and a third mean a /unar year, or twelve 
lunar months, that is, three hundred fifty four 
days, thcre will be a great variation and error in 
their account of things, unleſs they are well ap- 
priſed of each other's meaning before hand. This 
is ſuppcied to be the reaſon why ſome ancient 
hiſtories, and prophecies, and accounts of chrono- 
logy, are ſo hard to be adjuſted. And this is the 
true reaſon of ſo furious and endleſs debates on 
many points of divinity z the words church, worſhip, 
idolatry, repentance, faith, election, merit, grace, and 
many others, which ſignify very complex ideas, are 
not applied to include juſt the ſame ſimple ideas, 
and the ſame number of them, by the various 
contending parties; thence ariſe confufion and 
conteſt. 

Ob/erv. 4. Though a fingle name does not certainly 
manifeſt to us all the parts of a complex idea, yet it 
muſt be acknowledged, that, in many of our complex 
ideas, the ſingle name may point out to us ſome 
chief property which belongs to the thing that the 
word ſignifies z eſpecially when the word or name 
| * 
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is traced up to the original, through ſeveral lan- coaſt 
guages from whence it is borrowed. $0 an apo/tle her, or 
ſignifies one who it ſent forth. of the 

But this tracing of a word to its original, (which 


n Ul 
is called etymology), is ſometimes a very precarious and ¶ nohlem 
uncertain thing; and, after all, we have made but ¶ tion o 
little progreſs towards the attainment” of the full Wof mei 
meaning of a complex idea, by knowing ſome one theref 
chief property of it. We know but a {mall part of ¶fignif, 
the notion of an apoſtle, by knowing barely that he fuſion 


1s ſent orth. ing of 
Ob/erv. 5. Many (if not moſt) of our words which Gi 
are applied to moral and intellectual ideas, when traced Wl where 
up to their original in the learned languages, will 
be found to ſignify ſenſible and corporeal things. 
Thus, the words apprehenſron, underflanding, abſtrac- 
tion, invention, idea, inference, prudence, religion, 
church, aderation, &c. have all a coporeal ſignifica- 
tion in their original. The name ſpire itſelf ſigni- 
fies breath or air, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew : 
Such is the poverty of all languages, they are forced 
to uſe theſe names for incorporeal ideas, which thing 
has a tendency to error and confulion. 
Obſerv. 6. The laſt thing I ſhall mention, that 
leads us into many a miſtake, is, the multitude of 
objects that one name ſometimes ſignifies : There 
is almoſt an infinite variety of things and ideas, 
both ſimple and complex, beyond all the words 
that are invented in any language; thence it be- 
comes almoſt neceſſary that one name ſhould ſig- 
nify ſeveral things. Let us but couſider the two 
colours of yellow and blue ; if they are mingled to- 
gether in any conſiderable propoption they make a 
green: Now, there may be infinite differences of the 
proportions in the mixture of yellotu and blue ; and 
yet we have only theſe three words, yellow, blue, and 
green, to ſignify all of them, at leaſt by one ſingle 
I uſe the word ſbere, I may intend thereby 
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a coaſt of land near the ſea, or a drain to carry off 1wa- 


er, or a prop to ſupport a building: and, by the ſound 
of the word porter, who can tell whether I mean a 
who bears burdens, or a nt who waits at a 


nobleman's gate? The world is fruitful in the inven- 
tion of wtenfils of life, and new characters and offices 
of men, yet names intirely new are ſeldom invented; 
therefore old names are almoſt neceffarily uſed to 


fignify new things, which may occaſion much con- 
fuſion and error in the receiving and communicat- 
ing of knowledge. 

Give me leave to propoſe one ſingle inſtance, 
wherein all theſe notes ſhall be remarkably exem- 
plified. It is the word biſbop, which in. French is 
called evèque; upon which I would make theſe ſe- 
veral obſervations. 1. 'That there is no natural 
connection between the ſacred office hereby ſigni- 
fied, and the letters or ſounds which ſignify this 
office; for both theſe words, eveque or biſhop, 
ſignify the ſame office, though there is not one 
letter alike in them; nor have the letters which 
compoſe the Engliſh or the French word any thing 
ſacred belonging to them, more than the letters 
that compoſe the words ling or foldier. 2. If the 
meaning of a word could be learned by its deriva- 
tion or etymology, yet the original derivation 
of words is oftentimes very dark and unſearch- 
able; for who would imagine that each of theſe 
words are derived from the Latin ep;/copus, or the 
Greek EN . Yet, in this inſtance, we happen 
to know certainly the true derivation ; the French 
being anciently writ eveſque, is borrowed from the 
firſt part of the Latin word ; and the old Engliſh 
biſcop from the middle of it. 3. The original Greek 
word ſignifies an overiooker, or one who ſtands 
higher than his fellows, and overlooks them: It 
is 2 compound word, that primarily „ e. ſenſi- 
ble ideas, tranſlated to ſignify or include feveral moral 
or intellectual ideas ; therefore all will grant that the 

q nature 
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nature of the office can never be known by the 
mere ſound or ſenſe of the word overlooker. 4. I 
add farther, the word b:/bop or epiſcopus, even when 
it is thus tranſlated from a ſenſible idea, to include 
ſeveral intellectual ideas, may yet equally ſignify 
an overſeer of the poor; an inſpector of the cuſtoms; 
a ſurveyor of the highways ; a ſuperviſor of the ex- 
ciſe, Sc.; but, by the conſent of men, and the 
language of ſcripture, it is appropriated to ſignify 
a ſacred office in the church. 5. This very idea and 
name, thus tran{lated from things ſenſible, to ſig- 
nify a ſpiritual and ſacred thing, contains but one 
property of it, namely, one that has the overſight er 
care over others ; but does not tell us whether it in- 
cludes a care over one church or many; over the lait), 
or the clergy. 6. 'Thence it follows, that thoſe 
who, in the complex idea of the word b:/bop, include 
an overſight over the clergy, or over a whole dioceſe 
of people, a ſuperiority to preſbyters, a diſtinct porwer 
of ordination, c. muſt neceſſarily diſagree with 
thoſe who include in it only the care of a ſingle 
congregation. Thus, according to the various opi- 
nions of men, this word ſignifies a pope, a Gallican 
$iſbop, a Lutheran ſuperintendent, an Engliſh prelate, 
a paſtor of a ſingle aſſembly, or a preſbyter or elder. 
Thus they quarrel with each other perpetually ; 
and it is well if any of them all have hit preciſely 
the ſenſe of the ſacred writers, and included juſt 
the ſame ideas in it, and no others. 

I might make all the ſame remarks on the word 
church or kirk, which is derived from Kve e. Or 
the _ of the Lard, contracted into Kyriich, which 
ſome ſuppoſe to fignify an aſſembly of Chriſtians, ſome 
take it for all the world that profeſſes Chriſtianity, and 
ſome make it to mean only 2he clergy ; and on theſe 
accounts it has been the occaſion of as many and 
as furious controverſies as the word biſhop which 
was mentioned before. 
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TEST. 
Of Negative and Poſitive Terms. 


ROM theſe, and other conſiderations, it will 
follow, that, if we could avoid error in our 
purſuit of knowledge, we muſt take good heed to 
the uſe of words and terms, and be acquainted with 
the various kinds of them. 


I. Terms are either pgſtive or negative. 

Negative terms are ſuch as have a little word or 
ſyllable of denying joined to them, according to 
the various idioms of every language; as unpleaſant, 
imprudent, immortal, irregular, ignorant, infinite, end- 
leſs, lifeleſs, deathleſs, nonſenſe, abyſs, anonymous, where 
the prepolitions um, im, in, non, a, an, and the 
termination 4%, ſignify a negation, either in Eng- 
liſh, Latin, or Greek. 

Poſitive terms are thoſe which have no ſuch ne- 
gative appendices belonging to them, as /ife, death, 
end, ſenſe, mortal. 

But ſo unhappily are our words and ideas linked 
together, that we can never know which are poſitive 
ideas, and which are negative, by the word that is 
uſed to expreſs them, and that for theſe reaſons : 

V, There are ſome poſitive terms which are made 
to ſignify a negative idea ; as dead is properly a thing 
that is deprived of /ife ; blind implies a negation 
or privation of fight ; deaf a want of hearing ; dumb 
a denial of ſpeech. 

2dly, There are alſo ſome negative terms which 
imply poſitive ideas, ſuch as immortal and deathleſs, 
which ſignify ever-/ving, or a continuance in life: 
Infolent, ſignifies rude and haughty ; indemnify, to 
keep ſafe ; and infinite, perhaps has a poſttive idea 
too, for it is an idea ever growing; and when it is 
applied to God, it _— his complete perfection. 

zdly, 
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34ly, There are both poſetive and negative terms 
invented to ſignify the /ame, inſtead of contrary 
ideas; as unhaßpy and miſerable, finleſs and holy, 
pure and wundefiled, impure and filthy, unkind and cruel, 
irreligious and prophane, unfergivirig and revergful, &c. 
and there is a great deal of beauty and convenience 
derived to any language from this variety of ex- 
preſſion; though, ſometimes it a little confounds 
our conceptions of being and. rot-being, our pgſative 
and negative ideas. | 

4thly, I may add alſo, that there are ſome words 
which are zegative in their original language, but 
ſeem pg/atve to an Engliſhman, becauſe the negation 
is unknown; an ab, a place without a bottom; 
anadyne, an caſing medicine; muy, an unreme m- 
brance, or general. pardon; anarchy, a ſtate with- 
out government; auenymous, that is, nameleſs; 
inet, that is, not ſit; iniquity, that is, unrighte- 
ouſneſs; infqut, one that cannot ſpeak, namely, a 
child; i½jjvious, not doing juſtice or right. 

The way therefore to know whether any idea be 
regative or not, is to conſider whether it primarily 
imply the abſcnce of any poſitive being, or mode 
of, being; if it doth, then it is a negation, or nega- 
tive idea; otherwiſe it is a poſetize one, whether the 
word that, expreſſes it be poſitive or negative. 
Yet, after all, in many caſcs, this is very hard to de- 
termine, as in am¹ν]ͥ, infinite, abyſs, which are ori- 
ginally relative terms, but they ſignify pardon, &c. 
which. ſeem; to be. poſitive. 80 darkneſs,, madneſs, 
clown, are politive terms, but they imply the want 
of light, the want of reaſon, and the want of man- 
ngrs; aud. perhaps theſe may. be ranked among the 
Negative.ideas. 

Here note, That in the Engliſh tongue i tua negative 
terms are equal to one poſitive, and ſignify the ſame 
thing, as nat unhappy, ſignifies happy not inimortal, 
ſignities. moſtal; he is no. imprudent.man, that is, he 
is a matt of prudence : But the ſenſe and force of the 
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word, in ſuch a negative way of expreſſion, ſeem to 
be a little diminiſhed. 


SECT. II. 
Of Simple and Complex Terms. 
II. Th are divided into ſimpla or complex. A 


femple term is one word, a complex term: is 
when more words are uſed. to ſignify one thing. 

Some terms are complex in words, but not in ſenſe ; 
ſuch is the ſecond emperor ＋ Rome ; for it excites 
in our mind only the idea of one man, namely 
Auguſtus. 

Some terms are complex in ſenſe but not in awards ; 
ſo when I fay an army, a, fore/?, I mean a multitude of 
men or trees; and almoſt all our moral ideas, as well 
as many of our natural ones, are expreſſed in this 
manner; Religion, piety, loyalty, knavery, theft, in- 
clude a variety of ideas in each term. 

There are other terms which are camplex both in 
words and ſenſe ; ſo when I ſay, a fierce dag, or a picus 
man. it excites an idea, not only of thoſe two crea» 
tures, but of their peculiar characters alſo. 

Among the terms that are complex in ſenſe, but not 
in words, we may reckon thoſe ſimple terms which 
contain a primary and a ſecondary,idea-in them; as 
when I hear my neighbour ſpeak that which is not 
true, and I ſay to him, This is unt tre, os this is: 
falſe, T only convey to him the naked idea of his 
error; this is the primary idea : But if I ſay it is a 
lie, the word lie carries alſo a ſecandar idea in it, for 
it implies both the falſkood of the ſpeech, and my 
reproach and cenſure of the ſheaker. On the 


other hand, if I ſay it ir a:mifake, this carries alſo. 
a ſecondary idea with it . for it not only refers to the 
flſhood. of his ſpeech, but includes my, tenderneſs. 
and civility to him at the ſame time. Another in-- 
tance may be this; when I uſe the word inceſt, adul- 

C 2 iry, 
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tery, and murder, I convey to another not only the 
primary idea of thoſe actions, but I include alſo the 
ſecondary idea of their unlawfulneſs, and my abhor- 
rence of them. 


Note 1/t, Hence it comes to paſs, that among 
words which ſignify the ſame principal ideas, ſome 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; ſome chaſle, 
others ob/cene ; ſome are kind, others are affronting 
and reproachful, becauſe of the ſecondary idea which 
cuſtom has affixed to them. And it is the part of a 
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wiſe man, when there is a neceſſity of expreſſing 


any evil actions, to do it either by a word that has a 
| ſecondary idea of kindneſs or ſoftneſs, or a word that 
carries with it an idea of rebuke and ſeverity, according 
as the caſe requires: So when there is a neceſſity of 
expreſſing things unclean or obſcene, a wiſe man will 
do it in the moſt decent language, to excite as 
few uncleanly ideas as poſſible in the minds of the 
hearers. 

Note ad, In length of time, and by the power 
of cuſtom, words ſometimes change their primary 
zdeas, as ſhall be declared, and ſometimes they have 
changed their fecondary ideas, though the primary 
ideas may remain: So words that were once chaſte 
by frequent uſe grow obſcene and wncleanly ; and 
words that were once honourable may, in the next 
generation, grow mean and contemptible. So the 
word dame originally ſignified a miſtreſs of a family, 
who was a lady; and it is uſed till in the Engliſt 
law to ſignify a lady, but in common uſe now a- 
days it repreſents a farmer's wife, or a miſtreſs af « 


family of the lower rank in the country. So thoſe 8 


words of Rabſbaketh, Iſa. xxxvi. 12. in our tranſla- 
tion, ( eat their own dung, &c. ) were doubtleſs de- 
cent and clean language, when our tranſlators 
wrote them, above a 23323 years ago. The 
word eat has maintained its old ſecondary idea 
and inoffenſive ſenſe to this day; but the other word 
in that ſentence has by cuſtom acquired a more un- 
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cleanly idea, and ſhould now rather be changed 
into a more decent term, and ſo it ſhould be read 
in public, unleſs it ſhould be 1 more proper 
to omit the ſentence * 

For this reaſon it is that the Jewith Rabbins have 
ſupplied other chaſte words in the margin of the 
Hebrew Bible, where the words of thetext, through 
time and cuſtom, are degenerated, ſo as to carry 
any baſe and unclean ſecondary idea in them; and they 
read the word which is in the margin, which they 
call teri, and not that which was written in the text, 
which they called cherib. 


SECT. IV. 
Of Werds Commen and Proper. 
III. | ptr and names are either — or 


Common names are ſuch as ſtand 
for : ideas, or a whole rank of beings, 
—— general or ſpecial. Theſe are called qppei- 

* 245 bird, man, city, river, are common 
9 ſo are trout, eel, "bb er, for they all 
agree to e individuals, and ſome of them to 
* But Cicero, Virgil, Bucephalus, Lon- 

„Tie tna, the Thames, are proper names, 

for each of them agrees only to one ſingie being. 
Note here, fi, That a proper name may become 
in ſome ſenſe commen, when it hath been given to 
ſeveral beings of the ſame kind; ſo Cæſar, which 


| was the proper name of the firſt emperor Julius, 


became alſo a common name to all the following 
emperors. And tea, which was the proper name 
of one ſort of Indian leaf, is now-a-days become a 
common name for many infuſions of herbs, or 
*C3 plants, 


* So in ſome places of the ſacred hiſtorians, where it is 
pen Every one that piſſeth againſt the wall, we mould read, 


every male. 
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plants, in water; as /age-tea, alehoof-tea, limon-ten, 
&c. 80 Peter, Thomas, John, Witham, may bc 
reckoned common names alfo, becauſe they arc 
given to may perſons, unleſs they are determir- 


ed to ſignify a ſingle perſon at any particular time 


Or Place. 


Nate in the ſccond place, That a common name may 
become proper by cuſtom, or by the time, or place, 
or perſons that uſe it; as in Great Britain, when 
we ſay the king, we mean our preſent rightful ſo- 
vereign Ring GEORG, who now rrigns; when we 
ſpeak of the prince, we intend his royal highnel: 
GEORGE Prince of Wales : If we mention the c:t1, 
when we are near London, we generally mean the 
city of London ; when in a country town we ſay the 
arſon, ar the efquire, all the pariſh knows who are 


the ſingle perſons intended by it; ſo when we are 
ſpeaking of the hiſtory of the New Teftament, 
and uſe the words Peter, Paul, Jahn, we mean 
thoſe three apoſtles. 
Nate in the third place, That any commor name 
hatſoe ver is made proper by træms of particatarity 
added to it, as the common words pope, King, d 
garden, book, dri, Re. ae debgned to gn 
4ingular idea, when waſay, the preſtnt pope ; the dung 
.of Great Brian; the fore 
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Concrete terms, while they expreſs the quality, do 
alſo either expreſs or imply, or refer to ſome ſub- 
ject to which it belongs as white, round, long, braar, 
wiſe, mortal, living, dead. But theſe are not al- 
ways noun adjeCtives in a grammatical ſenſe ; for a 


fool, a knave, a philoſopher, and many other con- 


cretes, are ſub/antives, as well as Fnavery, folly, and 
philsfophy, which ate the ab/iraF terms that belong 
to ther 


SECT. VI. 
Of Univecal aud Equivecal Werds. 


V. Pops and terms tire either uni vocal or 
equivocal. Uni vocal words are ſuch as ſig- 
nify but one idea, or at leaſt but one fort of thing; 
«quivocal words are ſuch as ſignify two or more dif- 
ferent ideas, dr different forts of objects. The 
words beat, bible, fiſb, houſe, elephant, may be called 
uni vocal words; for I know not that they fignify 
any thing elſe but thoſe ideas to Which they art 
nerally vffived; but u Is an cquivocal word, 
r fignifies the head of a hail, or bf à pin, as 
well as of an animed : Natl is un eqti vocal word, i 
uſed for the mai -of the hund, or bor, and for an 
mom 194i to faften any thing. P42 is equivocal, it is 
a pirre of vimber, or n ſaoift meſſenger. A church is a 
wveligious sfſembly, or the large far building where they 
meet 3 and ſometimes the fame word means a find 
of biſbapr, or of preſbyters, and in fone places it is 
the pope umd a general council, 
det it de noted, that when two or more 
words fignify the fame — as evave- and Billet, 
eu and mea, they are ufually called /nonymous 
words: Bat it ſeems very ftrange, that words, 
which are direftly contrary to each other, ſhould 
ſometimes repreſent almoſt the ſame ideas; yet thus 
it. is in ſome few inſtances ; a valuable, or an inva- 
. G 4 luable 
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tuable bleſſing 5 a ſhameful, or a ſhameleſs villain ; a 
thick ſkull, or a thin ſtull d fellow, a mere paper /kull ; 
a man of a large conſcience, little conſcience, or no con- 
feaence ; a famaus raſcal, or an infamous one. So un- 
certain @ thing is human language, whoſe founda- 
tion and ſupport is cuſtom |! | 

As words ſignifying the ſame thing are called /j- 
nonymous, ſo equivocal words, or thoſe which ſig- 
nity ſeveral things, are called homonymous, or am- 
bizuous ; and when perſons uſe ſuch ambiguous 
words with a deſign to deceive, it is called equive- 
cation. 

Our imple ideas, and eſpecially the /enſible qualities, 
furniſh us with a great variety of equivecal or ambi. 
guous words for theſe being the firſt and moſt 
natural ideas we have, we borrow ſome of their 
names, to ſignify many other ideas, both ſimple 
and complex. The word fweet expreſſes the plea- 
ſant perceptions of almoſt every ſenſe ; ſugar is 
ſweet, but it hath not the ſame ſweetneſs as mfc: 
nor hath muſic the ſweetneſs of a roſe; and a 
ſweet prope differs from them all: Nor yet have 
any of theſe the ſame ſweetneſs as diſcourſe, counſel, 
or meditation hath ; yet the royal Pfalmiſt faith of 
a man, We took feveet el together ; and of God, 
My meditation of him ſhall be ſaveet. Bitter is alfo ſuch 
an equivocal word; there is bitter evormwood, there 
are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a 
bitter cold morning. So there is a ſharpneſs in uine- 
gar, and there is a ſharpneſs in pain, in ſorrow, and 
in reproach ; there is a ſharp eye, a ſharp vi, and a 
ſharp ſword : But there is not one of theſe ſeven 
ſbarpneſſes the ſame as another of them; and a ſharp 
caſt wwind is different from them all. 

There are alſo verbs, or words of action, which 
are equivocal, as well as nouns or names. The 
words to bear, to take, to come, to get, are ſufficient 
inſtances of it; as when we ſay, to bear a burden, 
to bear ſorrow. or reproach, to bear a __ 
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bear a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear children ; 
the word bear is uſed in very different ſenſes; And 
ſo is the word get, when we ſay, to get money, to 
get in, to get off, to get ready, to get a flomach, and 
to get a cold, &c. 

There is alſo a great deal of ambiguity in many of 
the Engliſh particles; as, but, before, beſide, with, 
without, that, then, there, for, forth, above, about, &c. 
of which grammars and dictionaries will ſufficiently. 
infarm. us. 


SECT. VI. 
Parious Kinds of Equivocal Word. 


T would be endleſs to run through all the varie-- 
1 ties of words and terms which have different 
lenſes applied to them; I ſhall only mention there 
fore a few of the moſt remarkable and moſt uſeful 
diſtinctions among them. 

IIA, The firſt diviſion of equivocal words lets us 
know that ſome are equivocal any in their ſound or 


pronunciation 5 others are equivocal only in writing ;- 


and others ech in writing and is ſound. 
Words equivocal in ſound only are ſuch as theſe; 
the rein of a bridle, . which hath the ſame ſound 
with the reign of a king, or a ſhower of rain; but 
all three have different letters, and diſtinct ſpelling. 
So, might, or ſtrength, is equivocal in ſound, but 
differs in writing from mite, a little animal, or a 
knall piece of money. And the verb zo write has 
the ſame: found with wright a workman, right or 
equity, and rite or ceremony z- but it is ſpelled very 
utterently in them all. = 
Words equivocal in writing only are ſuch as theſe. 
To tear to pieces, has the fame ſpelling with a fear: 
To lead, or guide, has the fame letters as lead, the 
netal: a dow! for recreation, is written the 
Cs ſame 
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ſame way as a 60% for drinking; but the pronun. 
. ciation for all-theſe is different. 

But thoſe words which are moſt commonly and 
juſtly called equrwuecn/, are fuch as are both written 
and pronounced the ſame way, and yet have diffe. 
rent ſenſes or ideas belonging to them; ſuch are 
all the inſtances which were given in the preceding 

Among the words which are equivocal in found 

only, and not in writing, there is a large field for 
perſons who delight in jeſts and puns, in riddles 
and quibbles, to ſport themſelves. This ſort of 
words is alſo uſed by wariton perſons to convey 
lewd ideas, under the covert of expreſſions capable 
of a chale meaning, which are called dauble enten. 
dres ; or when perſons ſpeak ful/bood with a deſign 
to deceive, under the covert of truth; though, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that all ſorts of equivocal 
words yield ſufficient matter for ſuch purpoſes. 
There are many caſes alſo, wherein an equivocal 
word is uſed, for the ſake of decency, to cover 3 
foul idea : For the moſt chaſte and modeſt, and 
well-bred perſons, having ſometimes a neceſlity to 
ſpeak of the things of nature, convey their ideas in 
the moſt inoffenſive language by this means. And 
indeed, the mere poverty of all languages makes 
it neceflary to uſe equivocal words upon many occa- 
ſions, as the common writings of men, and even 
the holy book of God, ſufficiently manifeſt. 

2dly, Equivocal words are uſually diſtinguithed, 
according to their original, into ſuch, whole vari- 
ous ſenſes ariſe from mere chance or accident, and 
ſuch as are made equivocal by defign ;-as. the word 
bear ſignifies a ſhaggy beaſt, and it ſignifies alſo to 
bear or carry a burden; this ſeems to be the mere ef- 
ſect of chance: But if I call my dog bear, becauſe 
he is ſhaggy, or call one of the northern con- 
ſtellations by that name, from a fancied ſituation 
et the ſtars in the ſhape of that animal, then it 
Y 0 9 
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is by dfign that the word is made yet ſurther equi« 
vocal. | 

But becauſe I think this common account of the 
ſpring or origin of equivocal words Is too flight 
and imperfect, I ſhall reſerve this ſubject to be 
treated of by itſelf, and proceed to the vhird di- 
uon. | 

34ly, . Ambigaous or equivocal words are ſuch. 
as are ſometimes taken in a large and general ſenſe, 
and ſometimes in a ſenſe more brig and limited, and 
have different ideas affixed to them accordingly. 
Religion, or virtue, taken in a large ſenſe, includes 
both our duty 10 God and our nerghbour ; but in a 
more ſtrict, limited, and proper ſenſe, virtue ſigni- 
fies our duty towards men, and religion our duty 70 
Gad. Virtus may yet be taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, . 
and then it ſignifies power or courage, which is the 
ſenſe of it in ſome places of the New Teſtament. - 
$0 grace, taken in a large ſenſe, means the favour 
of Ged, and all the ſpiritual bleſſings that proceed 
trom it, (which is a frequent ſenſe of it in the Bible), 
but in a limited ſenſe it fignifies the hatit of helinefs 
wrought in us by divine favour, or a remplex idea of 
the Chriſtian virtues. It may alſo be taken in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe, and thus it fignifies any ſngle Chri- 
ian virtue, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6. 7. where it is uſed 
for liberality. So a city, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, 
means the hvuſes inclaſed within the calls; in a larger 
ſenſe it reaches to all the ſuburbr. 

This larger and ftriFer ſenſe of n word is uſed in 
almoſt all the ſciences, as well as in theology, and 
in common life. The word geography, taken in a 
Hrict ſenſe, ſignifies the knowledge of the circles of 
the earthly globe, and the ſituation of the various 
parts of the earth; when it is taken in a /iztle large} 
fenſe, it includes the knowledge of the ſeas alſo; 
and in the largeſt ſenſe of all, it extends to the vari- 
ous cuſtoms, habits, and governments of nations. 
When an — the word far in its pro- 
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per and ſtrict ſenſe, it is applied only to the fixed 
bs, but in a large ſenſe it includes the planets 
alſo. 

This equivocal ſenſe of words belongs alfo to 
many proper names : So Aja, taken in the largeſt 
ſenſe, is one quarter of the world; in a more limit- 
ed ſenſe it ſignifies Natelia, or the Leſſer Afia ; but 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe it means no more than one little 
province in Natalia, where ſtood the cities of E- 
Pheſiu, Smyrna, Sardis, &c. And this is the moſt fre- 
quent ſenſe of it in the New Teſtament. Flanders 
and Fiell.ond, in a ſtrict ſenſe, are but two ſingle 
provinces among the ſeventeen, but in a large 
ſenſe Holland includes ſeven of them, and Flanders 
ten. 

There are alſo ſome very common and little 
words in all languages, that are uſed in a more ex- 
zenſrve, or more limited ſenſe z ſuch as all, every, 
<hatfoever, &c. When the apoſtle ſays, all men 
have ſinned, and all men muft die, all is taken in its 
moſt univerſal and extenſive ſenſe, including all 
mankind, Rom. v. 12. When he appoints prayer 
to be made for all men, it appears, by the following 
verſes, that he reſtrains the word al} to ſignify 
chiefly all ranks and degrees of men, 1 Tim. ii 1. But 
when St. Paul ſays, T plenf: all men in all things, 
1 Cor. x. 33. the word all is exceedingly limited, 
for it reaches no farther than that he pleaſed 40 
thoſe men <0 he cenverſed with in all things that 
were lawful, 

4thly, Equivocal words are, in the fourth place, 
diſtinguiſhed by their /itera/ or figurative ſenſe. 
Words are uſed in a proper or literal ſenſe when 
they are deſigned to fignify thoſe ideas for which 
they were originally made, or to which they are 

primarily and generally annexed; but they are uſ;d 
in a figurative. or tropical ſenſe when they are made 
to. ſignify ſome things, which only bear either 
refereice- or 'a reſemblance to the primary ideas of 

| | them 
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them. So when two princes contend by their ar - 
mies, we ſay they are at war in a proper ſenſe ; 
but when we ſay there is a war betwixt the winds 
and the waves in a ſtorm, this is called figurative, 
and the peculiar figure is a metaphor. So when the 
ſcripture ſays, Riches make themſelves wings, and fly 
away as an eagle toward heaven, the wings and the 
flight of the eagle are proper expreſſions; but when 
fight and wings are applied to riches, it is only by 
way of fgure and metaphor. So when a man is ſaid 
to repent, or laugh, or grieve, it is literally taken 
but when God is faid to be grieved, to repent, or 
laugh, &c, theſe are all figurative expreſſions bor- 
rowed from a reſemblance to mankind. And 
when the words Job or Eſther are uſed to ſignify 
thoſe very perſons, it is the /iteral ſenſe of them; 
but when they ſignify thoſe two books of ſcripture, 
this is a figurative ſenſe. 'The names of Horace, 
Juvenal, and Milton, are uſed in the fame manner, 
either for books or men. | 
When a word, which originally ſignifies any 
particular idea or object, is attributed to. ſeveral 
other objects, not ſo much, by way. of »e/emblance, 
but rather on the account of ſome evident reference 
or relation to the original idea, this is ſometimes 
peculiarly called an analagicai word; fo a found or 
healthy pulſe, a ſouud. digeſtion, ſound fleep, are all ſo 
called. wich reference to a ſound and healthy conſtitu- 
tion ; but if you ſpeak of ſound dactrine, or ſound 
ſpeech, this is by way of reſemblance to health; 
and the words are metaphorical : Y et many times any 
alogy and metaphor are uſed promiſcuoully in the 
ſame ſenſe, and not diſtinguiſhed, . 

Here nate, That the deſign of metaphorical lan- 
guage, and figures of ſpeech, is not merely to repre- 
ſent our ideas, but to repreſent them with vivacity, 
ſpirit, affection, and power; and though they of- 
ten make a deeper impreſſion on the mind of the 
bearer, yet they do as often lead him into a miſ- 


take, 
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take, if they are uſed at improper times and places. 
"Therefore, where the deſign of the ſpeaker: or 
writer is merely to explain, inſtruct, and to lead 
into the knowledge of naked truth, he ought for 
the moſt part to uſe pin and proper. words it the 
language affords them, and not to deal much in 
figurative ſpeech... But this ſort of terms is ufed very 
profitably by ports and orators, .whole buſineſs is to 
move, and perfuade,.and work on the paſſions, az 
well as on the underſtanding... Figures are alſo 
happily employed in proverbial moral ſayings, by the 
i/e/t and the beft of men, to imprets them deeper 
en the memory by ſenſible images; and they are 
often uſed for other valuable purpoſes in the /acre1 
curitinge. | 
Ftßh, I might adjoin another /ort of equivecel 
worde; as there are ſome which have a different 
meaning in common language from what they have 
in the ſciences ; the word paſſion ſignifies the recerving 
any action in a large philoſophical ſenſe ; in a more 
limited philoſophical fenſe, it ſignifies any of the af- 
Reions of human nature, as love, fear, joy, ſorrow, &c. 
But the common people contine it only to anger. 
| So the word ſimple philoſophically. fignifies gle, 
but-valgarly it is uſed for fooliſh. 

6rhly, Other 1 words are uſed ſometimes 


in an abſo/ute Tenfe, as when God is called peryec?; 


which allows of no defect; and ſometimes in a 
romparative ſenfe, as pood men are oftentimes call- 
ed perfect in ſcripture, in compariſon of thoſe who 
are much inferior to them in knowledpe or holi- 
neſs : But 1 have dwelt rather too long upon this 
ſubject already, therefore I add no more. 
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8 Ee r. VL. 
The Origin or Cauſes of Equivecal Words. 


W, that we may become more ſkilful in 
- guarding ourſelves and others againſt the dan- 
ger of miſtakes which may ariſe from equi vocal words, 
it may not be amiſs to conclude this chapter with a 
ſhort account of the various ways or means where 
by a word changes its ſignification, or acquires any 
new ſenſe, and thus becomes equivocal, eſpecially if 
it keeps its old ſenſe alſo. 

1. Mere chance ſometimes gives the ſame word dif- 
ferent ſenſes z as the word light ſigniſies a body that is 
not heavy ; and it alſo ſignifies the fee of ſun-beams, 
or the medium whereby awe ſee objects: This is merely 
accidental, for there ſeems to be no connection be- 
tween theſe two ſenſes, nor-any reaſon for them. 

2. Error and miſtale is another occaſion of giving 
various ſenſes to the ſame word; as when different 
perfons read the names of fricf, biſbop, church, Ea- 
fer, c. in the New Teſtament, they affix different 
ideas to them, for want of acquaintance withthe true 
meaning of the ſacred writer; though it muſt be 
confeſſed, theſe various ſenſes, which might ariſe 
at firſt fror honeſt miſtake, may be culpably ſup- 
ported and propagated by intereſt, ambition, pre- 
judice, and à party- ſpirit, on any fide. 

3. Time and cuffom-alters the meaning of words. 
Nnave hertofore ſignified adiligent ſervant Gnavus ), 
and a villain was an under tenant to the lord of the man- 
nour { villicus ), but now both theſe words carry an 
idea of wickedneſs and reproach with them. A bal- 
lad once ſignified a folemn and ſacred ſong, as well 
as one that is trivial, when Solomon's Song was called 
the Ballad of ballads ; but now it is applied to nothing 
but rrifling verſe, or comical ſubjefts. 
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hors, which are derived from ſome real anology or 
reſemblance between ſeveral things ; as when wing. 
and fight are applied to riches, it ſignifies only, that 
the owner may as eaſily loſe them as he would loſe 
a bird who flew away with wings. 

And I think, under this head, we may rank thoſe 
words which ſignify different ideas, by a fort of an 
unaccountable far-fetcht analogy, or diſtant rem. 
blance, that fancy has introduced between one thing 
and another; as when we ſay, the meet is green, when 
it is half-roafted: We ſpeak of airmg linen by the firs, 
when we mean drying or warming it: We call for 
round coals for the chimney, when we mean /arge 
ſquare ones: And we talk of the wing of a rabbit, when 
we mean the fore-leg : The true reaſon of theſe ap- 
pellations we leave to the critics. 

. Words alfo change their ſenſe by the ſpecial oc- 
— of uſing them, the peculiar manner of pronunci- 
ation, the found of the voice, the motion of the face, or 
geſtures of the bedy ; fo when an angry maſter ſays to 
us ſervant, z it bravely done ! or yeu are a fine gentle- 
nam he means juſt the contrary z namely, it is ve- 
ry ill dne; you are a forry fellow : It is one way of 
giving a ſevere reproach, for the words are ſpok- 
en by way of farcaſyr, or irony. 

6. Words are applied to. various fenſes, by nero 
sdeas appearing or ariſing faſter than new words are 
framed. So when gunpotoder was found out, the 
word powder, which before f:gnified only di, was 
made then to ſignify that mixture or compoſition of ni- 
tre, charcoal, &c. And the name cannon, which be- 
fore ſignified a lau or a gule, is now alſo given to a 
great gun, which. gives laws to nations. So footboys, 
who had frequently the common name of Jacł gi- 
ven them, were kept to turn the ſpit, or to pull off 
their maſter's boots z but When inſtruments were 
invented for both thoſe ſervices, they were bath cal- 
led jacks, though one was of iron, the other of 
wood, and very different in their form. 
8 * 7 Words 
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7. Words alter their ſignifications according to 
the ideas of the various perſons, ſets, or parties, who 
uſe them, as we have hinted before; ſo when a Pa- 
fiſt uſes the word heretics, he generally means the 
Proteflants ; when a Proteſtant uſes the word, he 
means any perſons who were wilfully (and perhaps 
contentiouſly) ob/tinate in fundamental errors. When 
a Jew ſpeaks of the true religion, he means the inſtitu- 
tion of Moſes ; when a Turk mentions it, he intends 
the doFrine of Mahomet ; but when a Chriſtian makes 
uſe of it, he deſigns to ſignify Chriſtianity, or the 
truths and precepts of the gaſpel. 

8. Words have different ſignifications according 
to the book, writing, or diſourſ, in which they ſtand. 
So in a treatiſe of anatomy, a foot ſignifies that mem- 
ber in the body of a man: But in a book of geometry 
or menſuragon, it ſignifies twelve inches. 

If I had room to exemplify moſt of theſe parti- 
culars in one ſingle word, I know not where to 
chooſe a fitter than the word ſeumnd, which ſeems as 
it were by chance to ify three diſtinct ideas, 
namely, healthy, ( from anus ) as a ſound body; 1 
(from ſorus ) as a ſbrili ſound; and to ſound the ſea 
(perhaps from the French ſende, a probe, or an in- 
ſtrument to find the depth of water). From theſe 
three, which I may call origina / Jenſer various deriva- 
tive ſenſes ariſe 3 as ſound ſleep, ſound lungs, ſound 
wind and lint, a ſound heart, a ſound mind, ſound 
deArine, a ſound divine, ſound reaſon, a ſound caſh, 
ſound timber, a ſound reprosf, to beat one ſoundly, 
to ſound one's meaning or inclination, and a ſound 
or narrow fea ; turn theſe all into Latin, and the 
variety will a plain. 

I confeſs fome few of theſe which I have men- 
tioned, as the different ſprings of equivocal words, 
may be reduced in ſome caſes to the ſame original: 
But it muſt alſo be granted, that there may be other 
ways beſides theſe whereby a word comes to extend 
ts ſignification, to include various ideas, and be- 

come 
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come equi vocal. And thouph it is the butineſs of Micienc 
grammarian to purſue theſe remarks with more vi fen? 
riety and particularity, yet it is alſo the work of Ma fort 
Jogictan to give notice of theſe things, left darkneſ kinds 
confuſion, and perplexity, be brought into our con] cernir 
ceptions, by the means of words, and thence ou judge 
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Generul Direttions relating Your TDEAS. 


Direction I. SO Unif yrorfthes with avieh varia 
'of teas 3 acquaint yourſelves with 

things tmcient and modern ; things natural, civil 
_ andretigious;. things domeſtic and national things 
of your native land, and of foreign countries; things 
preſent, paſt and faturez and, above all, be well ac 
quzintdd wih God and yourfetvesy fearn arfinul 
auitare, and the wo 
Such u general acquaintance with things will be 
of very preat advantage. 14. 
dhe gt bent off it ia ' thisy, it will aſſiſt che uit w 
operations; it will teach 
glu, to angue jay, and to 
methatife your thoughts with πτ]π , When yen 
Kal nd feveral things m to each other, and fe 
veral different from each other, agreeing in fort 
part their idea, and diſagreeing in other party 
u will range your ideas i beter order, you will ever; 
— imoadiſtinct knowiedge of things, I hour 
and will obtain a rich tore ef proper OgHhts aol] chat 
2 all occafions. coun 
on will tell me, perhaps, That you deſign the care 

— 8 the iat or diuinity; and what good can na-. ling, 
philefaphy or matherwatics-d40 you, of any other curic 
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ſcience, not directly ſubordinate to your chief de- 
fon ? But let it be conſidered, that all ſcienees have 
a ſort of mutual connection; and knowledge of all 
kinds fits the mind'to reafon-and judge better con- 
cerning any particular ſubject. 1 have known a 
judge upon the bench betray his ignorance, and 
appear a little confuſed in his ſentiments, about a 
cafe of ſuſpected murder brought before him, for 
want of ſome acquaintance with animal nature und 
philoſophy. 

Andther benzft-of it is this; fuch a large and ge- 
neral aaquaintance with things will ſecure you from 
perpetual admirations and /urpriſts, and guard you 
againſt that weakneſs ignorant perſons who 
have never {cen any thing beyond the confines of 
their own dwelling, and therefore they wonder at 
almoſt every thing they ſee ; every thing beyond the 
ſmoke of their own chimney, und the reach of their 
own windows, is new and ſtrange to them. 

A third benefit of ſuch an univerſal aquaintance 
with things is Thisz it wil keep you from being 
too pie and de,, Tram an & of anith- 
#y and wwbeliaf, chat is, u veadineſs to belle e er to 
deny every thing ut firſt hearing; when you thall 
taveoften ſeep, that ſt und uncommonthings, 


which often ſeem incredible, ure found to de true; 


and things very con received as true, have 
deen found falle. | 


he quay of amg Sick aon hte —— 


us, is with diligence to apply yourtelf to read the 
beſt books; converſe with the moſt knowing and 
the wiſeſt of men z and endeavour te improve by 
every perſon in whoſe company you are; fuffer no 
hour to paſs 2 lazy 4d)eneſs, an impertinent 
charter ing, or uſeleſs trifles: Viſit other ces and 


countries when you have ſern your own, under the 


care, of one who can teach you to profit by travel- 


ling, and to make wiſe obſervations ; indulge a juſt 
curioſity in ſeeing the wonders of art and nature ;. 
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. ſearch into things yourſelves, as well as learn then 
from others; be acquainted with men as well x 
books; learn all things as much as you can at fir 
hand; and let as many of your ideas as poſlible be 
the repreſentations of things, and not merely the 
repreſentations of other mens ideas: Thus your 
ſoul, like ſome noble building, ſhall be richly fur. 
niſhed with original paintings, and not with merc 
copies. | 


Direct. II. Uſe the moſt proper methods to retain th 
treaſure of ideas which you have acquired ; for the mind 
is ready to let many of them flip, unleſs ſome pain, 1e, 
and labour be taken to fix them upon the memorj. Nuaxe a 

And more eſpecially let thoſe ideas be laid up and 
preſerved with the greateſt care, which are moſt 
directly ſuited, either to your eternal welfare, as ii _. *, 
Chriftian, or to your particular —.— and profe/ſn I 2 
in this life; for, though the former rule recom- fe 
mends an univerſal acquaintance with things, yet it %.3 
is but a more general and ſuperficial knowledge Huis 
that is required or expected of any man, in thing J 
which are utterly foreign to his own buſineſs ; But ge 

it is neceſſary you ſhould have a more particular W 5 \ 
and accurate acquaintance with thoſe things that IM." 
refer to your peculiar province and duty in thü 
life, or your happineſs in another. | ws 
There are ſome perſons who never arrive at any WW 
deep, ſolid, or valuable knowledge in any ſcience, * 
or any buſineſs of life, becauſe they are perpetually an 
Kuttering over the ſurface of things in a curious , 0 
and wandering ſearch of infinite variety; ever g 
hearing, reading, or aſking aſter ſomething new, . 
but impatient of any labour to lay up and preſerve Xs 
the ideas they have gained: Their ſouls may be * 
compared to a looking-glaſs, that whereſoever you 7 
— ee! W car aten ater 


In order to preſerve your treaſure of ideas, and a 
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he knowledge you have gained, purſue the fol- 
owing advices, eſpecially in your younger years. 
1. Recollef every day the things you have ſeen, or 
ard, or read, which may have made an addition 
o your underſtanding : Read the writings of God 
and men with diligence and perpetual reviews: Be 
ot fond of haſtening to a new book, or a new 
hapter, till you have well fixed and eſtabliſhed in 
our minds what was uſeful in the laſt : Make uſe 
ff your memory in this manner, and you will ſen- 
bly experience a gradual improvement of it, while 
ou take care not to load it to exceſs. 

2. Talk over the things which you have ſeen, heard, 
r learnt, with ſome proper acquaintance : This will 
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1 make a freſh impreſſion on your memory; and if you 
Os O ve no fellow- ſtudent at hand, none of equal rank 
N rich yourſelves, tell it over to any of your acquaint- 
profe TA a where you can do'lt with propriety and de- 


ency; and whether they learn any thing by it or 
o, your own repetition of it will be an improve- 
ment to yourſelf: And this practice alſo will fur- 
in thing niſh you with a variety of words, and copious lan- 
eſs : But I euage, to expreſs your thoughts upon all occaſions. 
articular 3. Commit to writing ſome of the moſt conſid- 
ngs that erable improvements which you daily make, at leaſt 
7 in this ſuch hints as may recal them again to your mind, 
| when perhaps they are vanifhed and loſt. And here 
ve at any I think Mr Locke's method of adverſaria, or com- 
ſcience, on places, which he deſcribes in the end of the 
rpetually rſt volume of his poſthumous works, is the beſt; u- 
curious ing no learned method at all, ſetting down things 
yz ever 3 they occur, leaving a diſtinct page for each ſub- 
ing neu, jet, and making an index to the pages. | 
preſerve At the end of every week, or month, or year, 
may be bu py review your remarks, for theſe reaſons : 
ever you Firſt, To judge of your own improvement ; when you 
&s, but ſhall find that many of your younger collections are 
ther weak and trifling; or if they are juſt and pro- 
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you. will thereby ſee your own. advancement” in 
knowledge. And, in the next place, what remarks 
you find there worthy of your riper obſervation, 
you may, nate them with a marginal: ſtar, inſtead of 
tranſerbing them, as being worthy: of your ſecond 
year's review, when the others are neglected, 

To ſhorten ſomething. of this labour, if the books 
whach. you read are your-own, mark. with a pen, or 
pencil, the moſt conſiderable things in them which 
you deſire to remember. Thus you may read that 
book the ſecond time over with half the trouble, by 
your eye running over the paragraphs which your 
pencil has noted, It is but a very weak objection 
againſt this practice to ſay, I ſhall ſpail my. book; for 
I perſuade myſelf, that you did not buy it as a book- 


feller, to-ſell it again for gain, but as a ſcholar, to 


improve your mind by it; and if the mind be im- 
proved, your advantage is abundant, though your 
book yields leſs money to your executors *, 


Direct. III. As you. proceed bath in learning and in 
life, make a wiſe obſervation what are the ideas, what 
the diſcourſes and the parts of knowledge that have been 
more or leſs uſeful to yaurſelf or others. In our younger 
years, while we are furniſhiag- our minds with a 
treaſure of ideas, our experience is but ſmall, and 
our judgment weak; it is therefore impoſſible at 
that age to determine aright concerning the real ad- 
vantage and uſefulneſs of many things we learn. But, 
when age and experience have matured your judg- 

ment, 


* Note, This advice of writing marking, and 'revireving, 
your marks, refers chiefly to thoſe occafronal notions you mect 
with either in reading or in converſation : But when 


you are direy and profeſſedly- purſuing apy ſubject ot 
knowledge in a good ſyſtem iu your younger years, the en 


itſelf is: your common- place- bool, and muſt be intirely reviewed. 
The ſame may be ſaid concerning any treatiſe which cloſely, 
ſuecinctly, and accurately handles any particular theme. 
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ment, then you will gradually drop the more «/eleſ+ 
part of your younger furniture, and be more ſolici- 
tous to retain that which is moſt neceſſary for your 


welfare in this life, or a better. Hereby you will 
come to make the ſame complaint that almoſt ev- 
ery learned man. has done- after long experience in 
ſtudy, and in the affairs of human lite and religion: 
Alas haw many. hours, and. days, and months, haue 1 
i in purſuing ſome parts of learning, and in reading 
ſame authers,, which have turned to no other. account, but 
to inform me thut they were not worth. my. labour and: 
purſuit! Happy the man who has a wiſe tutor to 
conduct him through all the ſciences. in the firſt 
years of his ſtudy ; and who has a prudent friend 
always at hand to point out to him, from experi- 
ence, how much of every ſcience is worth his pur- 


ſuit! And happy the ſtudent that is ſo wiſe as to 
follow; ſuch advice ! 


Direct. IV. Learn to acquire a government over your 
iceas.and yaur thoughts, that they. may come Then they 
are called, and. depart when they are bidden. There are 
ſome thoughts that riſe and intrude upon us while 
we thun them; there are others that fly from us, 
when we would hold and fix them. 

If the zdeas which you would willingly make the 
matter of your preſent meditation are ready to fly from. 
u, you muſt be obſtinate in the purſuit of. them 
dy an habit of fixed meditation; you muſt» keep: 
your ſoul to the work, when. it is ready to ſtart a- 
lade every moment, unleſs you will abandon your- 
{elf to be a ſlave to every wild imagination. It is a. 
common, but it is an unhappy and a ſhameful thing, 
that every trifle that comes acroſs the ſenſes or fan- 
ey ſhould divert us, that a buzzing fly ſhould teaze 
our ſpirits, and ſcatter our beſt ideas: But we muſt 
learn to be deaf to, and regardleſs of other things, 
belides.that which we make the preſent ſubje&-of 
our meditation: And un order to help a wandering 


and 
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re. 


and fickle humour, it is proper to have a book or 
paper in our hands. which has ſome proper hints 
of the ſubject we deſign to purſue. We muſt be 
reſolute and laborious, and ſometimes conflict with 
ourſelves, if we would be wiſe and learned. 

Yet I would not be too ſevere in this rule: It muſt 

be confeſſed there are ſeaſons when the mind, or 
rather the brain, is over tired or jaded with ſtudy and 
thinking; or upon ſome other accounts animal na- 
ture may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to affiſt the 
ſpirit in meditation; at ſuch ſeaſons (provided that 
they return not too often) it is better ſometimes to 
yield to the preſent indiſpoſition; for if nature in- 
tirely reſiſt, nothing can be done to the purpoſe, at 
leaſt in that ſubject or ſcience. Then you may think 
it proper to give yourſelf up to ſome hours of lei- 
ſure and recreation, or ful idleneſs ; or if not, then 
turn your thoughts to ſome other alluring ſubjeF, and 
pore no longer upon the fin, till ſome brighter or 
more favourable moments ariſe. A ſtudent ſhall 
do more in one hour, when all things concur to 
invite him to any ſpecial ſtudy, than in four hours, 
at a dull and improper ſeaſon. 

I would alſo give the ſame advice, if ſome vain, 
or worthleſs, or feeliſh idea, will croud itſelf into 
your thoughts; and if you find that all your la- 
bour and wreſtling cannot defend yourſelf from it, 
then divert. the importunity of that which offends 
you, by turning your thoughts to ſome entertain- 
ing ſubject, that may amuſe you a little, and draw 
you off from the troubleſome and impoſing gueſt; 
and many a time alſo, in ſuch a caſe, when the im- 
pertinent and intruding ideas would divert from 


preſent duty, devotion and prayer have been very ſuc- 
ceſsful to overcome ſuch obſtinate troublers of the 
peace and profit of the ſoul. 


If the natural genius and temper be too wolatile, 
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learning, and to begin their ſtudies with arithmetic 
and geometry ; wherein new truths continually ari- 
ſing to the mind, out of the plaineſt and eaſieſt 
principles, will allure the thoughts with incredible 
pleaſure in the purſuit : 'This will give the ſtudent 
ſuch a delightful taſte of reaſoning, as will fix his 
attention to the ſingle ſubject which he purſues, 
and by degrees will cure the habitual levity of his 
ſpirit : But let him not indulge aud purſue theſe fo 


far, as to neglect the prime ttudies of his deſigned 
profeſſion. 


CHAP. VL 
Special Rules to direct our Conceptions of Things. 


1 part of what has been already written 
is deſigned to lay a foundation for thoſe rules 
which may guide and regulate our conceptions of 
things; this is our main buſineſs and deſign in the 
firſt part of logic. Now, if we can but direct our 
thoughts to a juſt and happy manner in forming our 
ideas of things, the other operations of the mind 
will not ſo eaſily be perverted z becauſe moſt of our 
errors in judgment, and the weakneſs, fallacy, and 
miſtakes of our argumentation, proceed from the 
darkneſs, confuſion, defect, or ſome other irre- 
gularity in our conceptions. 

The rules to aſſiſt and direct our conceptions 
are theſe : 


1. Conceive of things clearly and diſtinctiy in their 
own natures. 

2. Conceive of things completely in all their parts. 

3- Conceive of things comprehenſively in all their 
Properties and relations. 


4. Conceive 
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4. Conceive of things exten/evely in all their kinds. 
5. Conceive of things orgerly, or in a proper 
| method. 


8 ECT. . I. 
O gaining Clear and Diſtinct IDE as. 


HE firſt rule is this, Seek after a clear and di- 

flint conception of things as they are in their own 
nature, and do not content your ſelves with obſcure and 
confuſed ideas, where clearer are to be attained. 

There are ſome things indeed whereof diſtin 
ideas are ſcarce attainable ; they ſeem to ſurpaſs the 
capacity of the underſtanding in our preſent ſtate ; 
ſuch are the notions of eternal, immenſe, infinite, 
whether this infinity be applied to number, as an in- 
finite multitude z to quantity, as infinite length, or 
breadth ; to powers and perfections, as ſtrength, wil- 
dom, or goodneſs, infinite, &e. Though mathe- 
maticians, in their way, demonſtrate ſeveral things 
in the doctrine of infinites, yet there are ſtill ſome 
inſolvable difficulties that attend the ideas of in- 
Ffinity, when it is applied to mind or body; and 
while it is in reality but an idea ever growing, we 
cannot have ſo clear and diſtinct a conception of it 
as to ſecure us from miſtakes in ſome of our rea- 
ſonings about it. 

There are many other things that belong to the 
material world, wherein the ſharpeſt philoſophers 
have never yet arrived at clear and diſtinct ideas; 
ſuch as the particular ſhape, ſituation, contextur, 
and mation of the ſmall particles of. minerals, meto!i 
plants, &c. whereby their very natures and eſſences 
are diſtinguiſhed from each other. Nor have ve 
cither ſenſes or inſtruments ſufficiently nice and ac- 
curate to find them out. There are other things in 
the world of ſpirits wherein our ideas are ver) 
dark and confuſed, ſuch as their union with anind 
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nature, the way of their acting on material beings, and 
their converſe with each other. And though it is a 
laudable ambition to ſearch what may be known of 
theſe matters, yet it is a vaſt hindrance to the en- 
richment of our underſtandings, if we ſpend too 
much of our time and pains among -1»finites and 
wnſearchables, and thoſe things for the inveſtigation 
whereof we are not furniſhed with proper faculties 
in the preſent ſtate. It is therefore of great ſer- 


vice to the true improvement of the mind to di- 


ſtinguiſh well between knowables and unknowables. 

As far as things are knowable by us, it is of ex- 
cellent uſe to accuſtom ourſelves 7o clear and diſtinct 
ideas, Now, among many other occaſions of the 
darkneſs and miſtakes of our minds, there are theſe 
two things which moſt remarkably bring confuſtor 
into our ideas. 

1. That from our infancy we have had the ideas 
of things ſo far connected with the ideas of words, 
that we often miſtake words for things, we mingle 
and confound one with the other. 

2. From our youngeſt years we have been ever 
ready to conſider things not fo much in their own 
natures, as in their various reſpects to ourſelves, and 
chiefly to our ſenſes ; and we have alſo joined and 
mingled the ideas of ome things, with many other 
ideas, to which they were not akin in their own 
natures. | 

In order therefore to a clear and diſtin know- 
ledge of things, we muſt unclothe them of all 
theſe relations and mixtures, that we may contem- 
plate them naked, and in their owwn natures, and di- 
ſtinguiſh the ſubject that we have in view from all 
other ſubjects whatſoever : Now, to perform this 
well, we muſt here conſider the definition of words, 
and the defimtion of things. 
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SECT. IL 
Of the definition of Words or Names, 


F we could conceive of things as angels and un- 
I bodied ſpirits do, without involving them in 
thoſe clouds which words and language throw up- 
on them, we ſhould ſeldom be in danger of fuch 
miſtakes as are perpetually committed by us in the 
preſent ſtate; and indeed it would be of unknown 
advantage to us to accuſtom ourſelves to form ideas 
of things without words, that we might know them 
in their our proper natures. But, ſince we muſt uſe 
Twords, both to learn and communicate moſt of 
our notions, we. ſhould do it with juſt rules of 
caution. I have already declared in part, how of- 
ten and by what means our words become the oc- 
caſion of errors in our conceptions of things. To 
remedy ſuch inconveniencies, we muſt get an exact 
definition of the words we make uſe of, that is, we 
muſt determine preciſely the ſenſe of our words, 
which is called the definition of the name. 

Now a definition of the name being only a decla- 
ration in what ſenſe the word is uſed, or what idea 
or object we mean by it, this may be expreſſed by 
any one or more of the properties, effects, or cir- 
cumſtances of that object which do ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſh it from other objects: As, if I were to 
tell what I mean by the word air, I may fay, it is 
that thin matter which ⁊ue breathe in and breathe out 
continually ; or it is that fluid body in which the birds 

a little above the earth; or it is that inviſible matter 
which fills all places near the earth, or which immediate- 
ly encompaſſes the globe of earth and water. So if | 
would tell what I mean by /ight, I would fay it 3 
that medium whereby we ſee the colours and ſhapes 
things; or it is that which diſlinguiſhes the day from 
the night. If I were aſked what I mean by * 
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taken in a large ſenſe, it is a collection of all our du- 


ties both to God and man. Theſe are called the d- 


nitions of the name. 


Note, In defining the name there is no neceſſity 


that we ſhould be acquainted with the intimate ei- 
ſence or nature of the thing; for any manner of 
deſcription that will but ſufficiently acquaint another 
perſon what we mean by ſuch a word, is a ſufficient 
defunition for the name. And on this account a - 
nonymous word, or a mere negation-ef the contrary, a 


tranſlation of the word into another tongue, or a 


grammatical explication of it, is ſometimes ſufficient 


for this purpoſe; as if one would know what I. 


mean. by a /þhere, I tell him it is a g/obe ; if he aſk 
what is a triangle, it is that avhich has three angles ; 
or an oval is that which has the ſhape of an egg. 
Dark is that-which has 0 light; aſthma is a difficulty 
of breathing; a diaphoretic medicine, or a ſudorific, 
is ſomething that will provoke faveating ; and an infol- 
vent, is a man that cannot pay his debts. 

Since it is the deſign of 3 not only to aſſiſt 
us in learning but in teaching alſo, it is necefiary 
that we ſhould be furniſhed with ſome particular 
directions relating to the definition of names, both in 
teaching and learning. ; 


SECT. III. 
Directions concerning the Definition of Names. 


Direct. I. LIV a care af making uſe of mere words, 

H inflead of ideas, the ours words 
as have no meaning, no definition belonging to 
them : Do not always imagine that there are ideas 
whereſdever there are names: For, though mankind 
hath ſo many millions of ideas more than they 
have names, yet ſo fooliſh and laviſh are we, that 
D 3 too 
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I would anſwer, it is a collection of all our duties to 
Ged, if taken in a ſtrict and limited ſenſe; but, if 
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too often we uſe ſome words in mere waſte, and 
have no ideas for them; or, at leaſt, our ideas are 
to exceedingly ſhattered and confuſed, broken and 
vlended, various and unſettled, that they can ſig- 
nify nothing toward the improvement of the un- 
derſtanding. You will find a great deal of reaſon 
tor this remark, if you read the po ſchoolmen, or 
the my/tic divines. 

Never reſt fatisfied therefore with mere word: 
evhich have no ideas belonging to them, or at leaſt no 
fettled and determined ideas. Deal not in ſuch empty 
ware, whether you are a learner or a teacher ; 
for hereby ſome perſons have made themſelves rich 
in words, and learned in their own cſteem ; wherc- 
as, in reality, their underſtandings have been poor, 
and they knew nothing. 

Let me give, for inſtance, ſome of thoſe writers 
or talkers who deal much in the words nature, fle, 
tuck, chance, perfect ian, power, life, fortune, wha 
dec. and that even in the moſt calm and inſtructive 
parts of their diſcourſe ; though neither they them- 
ſelves nor their hearers have any ſettled meaning 
under thoſe words; and thus they build up their 
reaſonings, and infer what they pleafe, with an 

ambition of the name of learning, or of ſublime 
elevations in religion; whereas, in truth, they do 
but amuſe themſelves and their admirers with fevel- 
ling awords of vanity, underſtanding neither what they 
fay, nor whereof they affirm. But this ſort of talk 
was reproved of old by the two chief apoſtles, St 
Peter and St Paul, 1 Tim, i. 7. and 2 Pet. ut 18. 

When pretenders to philoſophy or good ſenſe 
grow fond of this fort of learning, they dazzle 
and confound their weaker hearers, but fall under 
the neglect of the wiſe. The Epicureans are guilt) 
of this fault when they aſcribe the formation of 
the world to chance: The Ariftotelians, when they 
fay, Nature abhors a vacuum : The Stoicks, when they 
talk of fate, which is ſuperior to the gods: * 
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the gameſters, when they curſe their luck, or 
hope for the favours of fortune. Whereas, if they 
would tell us, that, by the word nature they mean 


the properties of any being, or the order of things ęſta- 


bliſhed at the creation ; that by the word fate they 
intend the decrees of God, or the neceſſary connection 
and influence of ſecond cauſes and ei; it by the word 
luck or chance they ſignify the ae negation of any 
determinate cauſe, or only their ignorance f any ſuch 
cauſe, we ſhould know how to converſe with them, 
and to afſent to, or difi-nt from, their opinions 
But, while they flutter in the dark, and make a 
noiſe with words which have no fixed- ideas, they 
tals to the wind, and never can profit. 

I would make this matter a little plainer {till by 
ſtances borrowed from the Peripateticł philoſophy, 
which was once taught in all the ſchools. The 
proleſſor fancies he has aſſigned the true reaton 
why all heavy bodies tend downward, why amber will 
draw feathers or flraws, and the laadſtone draw iron, 
when he tells you that this is done by certain gra- 
vitating and attrafive qualities, which proceed from 
the /ubfantial forms of thoſe various bodies. He 
imagines that he has explained why the /oadſtone's 
northepole * ſhall repel the north end of a magnetic 
needle, and attraft the ſouth, when he affirms, that 
this is done by its /ympathy with one end of it, and 
its antipathy againſt the other end. Whereas, in 
truth, all theſe names of ſympathy, antipathy, ſubſtan- 
tial forms, and qualities, when they are put tor the 
cauſes of theſe effects in bodies, are but hard 
words, which only expreſs a learned and pompous 
ignorance of the true cauſe of natural appear- 
ances and in this ſenſe they are mere words without 
ideas, 

This 

* Note, Some writers call that the ſouth pole of a loadſtone 


which attracts the ſouth end of the needle; but I chooſe to fol- 
low thoſe who call it the north-pole. 


D 4 
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This will evidently appear, if one aſk me, J/hy 


a conogve mirror or convex glaſs will burn ood in the 
ſun-beams, or <vhy a wedge will cleave it? And I 
ſhould tell him, it is by an »/torious quality in the 
mirror or glaſs, and by a cleaving power in the 
wedge, ariſing from a certain unknown ſubſtantial 
form in them, whence they derive theſe qualities ; 
or if he ſhould aſk me, Why a chock frikes, and 
points to the hour ? and I ſhould fay, it is by an indi- 
cating form and ſonorific quality; whereas I ought to 
tell him how the ſun-beams are collected and unit- 
ed by a burning-glaſs ; whence the mechanical force 
of a wedge is derived; and what are the wheel: 
and ſprings, the pointer, and hammer, and bell, 
whereby a clock gives notice of the time, both to 
the eye and the ear. But theſe vforious and cleav- 
ing powers, ſonorious and indicating forms and qualities, 
do either teach the inquirer nothing at all but 


what he knew before, or they are mere words <vith- 


aut ideas. | 
And there is many a man in the vulgar and in 
the 


lt may be objected here, And what does the modern 
„ philoſopher, with all his detail of mathematical numbers, 
„and diagrams, do more than this toward the ſolution of 
«* theſe difficulties? Does he not deſeribe gravity by a certain 
& unknown force, wohereby bodies tend doyunward to the center 
„ Hath he found the certain and mechanical reaſons of 4. 
traction, magnetiſm, Wc. ?” I anſwer, That the moderns 
have found a thouſand things by applying mathematics to 
natural philoſophy, which the ancients were ignorant of; 
and, when they uſe any names of this kind, viz. gravitation, 
attrattion, Ve. they uſe them only to ſignify, that there are 
ſuch effeAs and ſuch cauſes, with a frequent confeſſion of 
their ignorance of the true ſprings of them : 'They do not pre- 
tend to make theſe words ſtand for the real cauſes of things, 
as though they thereby —_— the true philoſophical ſolu- 
tion of theſe difficulties ; for in this ſenſe they will till be 


words without ideas, whether in the mouth of an old philo- 
ſopher or a new one. 
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the learned world, who imagines himſelf deeply 
{killed in the contrever/res of divinity, whereas he has 
only furniſhed himſelf with a parcel of ſcholgſtic or 
myſtye words, under ſome of which the authors 
themſelves had no juſt ideas; and the learner, 
when he hears, or pronounces them, hath ſcarce 
any ideas at all. Such ſort of words ſometimes 
have become matters of immortal contention, as 
though the goſpel could not ſtand without them ; 
and yet the zealot perhaps knows little more of 
them than he does of $hi3baleth, or Higgaion, Selah. 
** X11, 6. Pſal ix. 16. : 

et here I would lay down this caution, that 
there are ſeveral objects .of- which we have not a 
clear and diſtin& idea, much leſs an adequate or 
comprehenſive one, and yet we cannot call the 
names of theſe. things words without ideas; fuch 
are the infinity and eternity of - God himſelf, the 
union of our own foul and body, the union of the divine 
and human natures in Feſus Chrift, the operation of the 
Holy Spirit on the mind of man, &c. Theſe ought 
not to be called words without ideas, for there is 
ſufficient evidence for the reality and certainty of 
the exiſtence of their objects; though there is ſome 
confuſion in our cleareſt conceptions of them; 
and our ideas of them, - though imperfect, are yet 
ſufficient to converſe about them, ſo far as we have 
need, and to determine ſo much as is neceſſary for. 
our own faith and practice. 


Direct. II. Do not ſuppoſe that the natures or eſſences 
of things always differ from one another as much as 
their names do. There are various purpoſes in hu- 
man life, for which we put very different names 
on the ſame thing, or on things whoſe natures are 
near akin; and thereby oftentimes, by making a 
new nominal ſpccies, we are ready to deceive ourſelves 
with the idea of another real ſpecies of beings : And 
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thoſe, whoſe underſtandings are led away by the 
mere ſound of words, fancy the nature of thoſe 
hings to be very different whoſe names are ſo, and 
judge of them accordingly. 

I may borrow a remarkable inſtance for my pur- 
poſe almoſt out of every garden which contains a 
variety of plants in it. Moſt or all plants agree in 
this, that they have a root, a fall, leaves, buds, 
bloſſoms, and ſeeds : But the gardener ranges them 
under very different names, as though they were 
really different kinds of beings, merely becauſe of 
the different uſe and fervice to which they are ap- 
plied by men : As, for inſtance, thoſe plants whoſe 
roots are eaten, {hall appropriate the names of 
roots to themſelves; ſuch are carrots, turnips, ra- 
diſhes, &c. If the leaves are of chief uſe to us, 
then we call them Herbs; as fage, mint, thyme. If 
the leaves are eaten raw, they are termed /allad ; as 
lettuce, purcelain. If boiled, they become potherbs ; 
as ſpinnage, colworts ; and ſome of thoſe ſame 
plants, which are potherbs, in one family, are fallad 
in another. If the buds are made our food, they 
are called heads, or tap; ſo cabbage heads, heads 
of aſparagus and artichoaks. If the bloſſom be of moſt 


importance, we call it a flower ; ſuch are daiſies, 


tulips, and carnations, which are the mere blofloms 
of thoſe plants. If the hy/+ or ſeeds are eaten, they 
are called the fruits of the ground, as peas, beans, 
flrawberries, &c. If any part of the p'ant be of 
known and common uſe to us in medicine, we call 
it a phyſical herb, as carduus, ſcurvy-graſe; but if we 
count no part uſeful, we call it a weed, and throw 
n out of the garden; and yet perhaps our next 
neighbour knows ſome valuable property and uſe 
of it; he plants it in his garden, and gives it the 
title of an herb, or a flower. You fee here how 
fmall is the real diſtinction of theſe feveral plants, 
conſidered in their general nature as the leer vege- 
tables : Let what very different ideas we vulgarly 

orm 
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form concerning them, and make different ſpecies 
of them, chiefly becauſe of the different names 
given them. 

Now, when things are ſet in this clear light, it 
appears how ridiculous it would be for two perſons 
to contend, whether dandelion be an herb or a weed ; 
whether it be a patherb or /allad ; when, by the cuſtom 
or fancy of different families, this one plant ob- 
tains all theſe names according to the ſeveral uſes 
of it, and the value that is put upon it. 

Nate here, That I find no manner of fault with 
the variety of names which are given to ſeveral 
plants, according to the various uſes we make of 
them. But I would not have our judgments im- 
poſed upon hereby, to think that theſe mere nomi- 
nal ſpecies, namely, herbs, ſallad, and weeds, be- 
come three really different ſpecies of beings, on 
this account, that they have different names and 
uſes. But I proceed to other inſtances. 

It has been the cuſtom of mankind, when they 
have been angry with any thing, to add a new ill 
name to it, that they may convey thereby a hateful 
idea of it, though the nature of the thing ſtill 
abides the ſame. So the Papiſts call the Proteſtants 
Heretics ; a profane perſon calls a man of piety 
a Preciſiau; and, in the times of the civil war, in 
the laſt century, the Royaliſts called the Parlia- 
mentarians Fanatics, Roundheads, and Sectaries. And 
they in requital called the Royaliſts Malignants : 
But the partizans on each fide were really neither 
better nor worſe for theſe names. 

It has alſo been a frequent practice, on the other 
hand, to put new favourable names upon ill ideas, 


on purpoſe to take off the odium of them. But, 
notwithitanding all theſe flattering names and titles, 
a man of profuſe generoſity is but a ſbendthrif? ; à 
natural ſon is a baffard ſtill; a gallant is an adulter- 


er ; and a lady of pleafſur* is a whore. 
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Direct. III. Take heed of believing the nature and 
eſſence 7. tuo or more things to be certainly the ſame, be- 
' cauſe they may have the ſame name given them. This 
has been an unhappy and fatal occaſion of a thou- 
ſand miſtakes in the natural, in the civil, and in 


the religious affairs of life, both amongſt the vul- 


gar and the learned. I ſhall give two or three in- 
ſtances, chiefly in the matters of natural philoſophy, 
having hinted ſeveral dangers of this kind relating 
to Zheology in the foregoing diſcourſe concerning 
equivocal awords. 

Our elder philoſophers have generally made uſc 
of the word Soul to ſignify that principle where- 
by a plant grows, and they call it the vegetative /orl : 
The principle of the animal motion of a brute has 
been likewiſe called a u, and we have been taught to 
name it the ſenſitive ſoul ; they have alſo given 
the name ſeu to that ſuperior principle in man, 
whereby he thinks, judges, reaſons, &c. ; and, tho 
they diſtinguiſhed this by the honourable title of 
the rational foul, yet, in common diſcourſe and writ- 
ing, we leave out the words vegetative, ſenſitive, and 
rational, and make the word ſul ſerve for all theſe 
principles: 'Thence we are led early into this imagi- 
nation, that here is a ſort of ſpiritual being in plants 
and in brutes, like that in men, Whereas, if we did 
but abſtract and ſeparate theſe things from words, 
and compare the cauſe of growth in a plant, with 
the cauſe of reaſoning in man, (without the word 
foul ) we ſhould never think that theſe two princi- 
ples were at all like one another ; nor ſhould we 
perhaps ſo eafily and peremptorily conclude that 
brutes need an intelligent mind to perform their 
animal aCtions. 

Another inſtance may be the word Litre, which 
being attributed to plants, to brutes, and to men, 
and in each of them aſcribed to the foul, has very 
eaſily betrayed us from our infancy into this miſ- 
take, that the ſvirit or mind, or thinking principle, in 
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man, is the ſpring of vegetative and animal life to his 
body: Whereas, it is evident, that if the ſpirit or 
thinking principle of man gave /ife to his animal 
nature, the way to fave. men from dying would not 


be to uſe medicines,. but to perſuade the ſpirit to a- 


bide in the body. 

I might derive a third inſtance from the word. 
Hear, which is uſed to ſignify the ſenſation wwe have 
when we are near the fire, as well as the cauſe of 
that ſenſation, which is in the fire itſelf; and thence 
we conclude from our infancy, that there is a fort 
of heat in the fire reſembling our own ſenſation, or the 

eat which we feel: Whereas, in the fire, there 
is nothing but little particles of matter, of ſuch 
partitular ſhapes, ſizes, ſituations and motions, as 
are fitted to impreſs ſuch motion on onr fleſh or 
nerves as excite the ſenſe of heat. Now if this 
cauſe of our ſenfation in the fire had been always 
called by a diſtinct name, perhaps we had not been 
jo rooted in this miſtake, that e fire is hot with the 


lame ſort 4 heat that ave feel. This will appear with 
e 


more evidence when we conſider, that we are fſe- 
cure from the ſame miſtake where there have been 
two different names allotted to our ſenſation, and 
to the cauſe of it; as, we do not ſay, pain is in the 
fire that burns us, or in the knife that cuts and 
wounds us; for we call it burning in the fire, cut- 
ting in the knife, and pain only when it is in our- 
ſelves. 

Numerous inſtances of this kind might be de- 
rived from the words faveet, ſour, loud, ſhrill, and 
moſt all the ſenfible qualities, whoſe real natures we 
miſtake from our very infancy, and we are ready 
o ſuppoſe them to be the ſame in us, and in the 
bodies that cauſe them; partly, becauſe the words 
which ſignify our own ſenſations are applied alſo 
to Ganify thoſe unknown ſhapes and motions of 
the little corpuſcles which excite and cauſe thoſe 
ſenſations. 


Direct 
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Dire. IV. In converſation or reading, be diligent to 
find out the true ſenſe, or diſtinct idea, which the ſpeaker 
or 4vriter affixes to his evords, and eſpecially to thoſe words 
which are the chief ſubjet of his diſcourſe. As far as 
poſſible take heed leſt you put more or fewer ideas 
into one word than the perſon did when he wrote 
or ſpoke z and endeavour that your ideas of every 
word may be the fame as his were: Then you will 
judge better of what he ſpeaks or writes. 

It is for want of this that men quarrel in the dark ; 
and that there are ſo many contentions in the ſeve- 
ral ſciences, and eſpecially in divinity. Multitudes 
of them ariſe from a miſtake of the true ſenſe or 
complete meaning in which words are uſed by 
the writer or ſpeaker ;z and hereby ſometimes 5 
ſeem to agree, when they really differ in their ſentiments; 
and ſometimes hey ſeem to differ when they really agree. 
Let me give an inſtance of both# 

When one man by the word church ſhall under- 
ſtand all that believe in Chrift ; and another by the 
word church means only the church of Rome : they 
may both aſſent to this propoſition, There is no ſal- 
vation out of the church, and yet their inward ſenti- 
ments may be widely different. 

Again, if one writer ſhall affirm that virtue added 
to faith is ſufficient to make a Chriſtian, and another 
thall as zealouſly deny this propoſition, they ſeem 
to differ widely in words, and yet perhaps they may 
both really agree in ſentiment : If, by the word vir- 
tue, the affirmer intends our whole duty to God and 
man ; and the denier by the word virtue means only 
courage, or at moſt our duty toward our neighbour, 
without including in the idea of it the duty which aue 
owe to God. 

Many ſuch ſort of contentions as theſe are, traced 
to their original, will be found to be mere Jogoma- 
ehies, or ſtrifes and quarrels about names and words, 
and vain janglings, as the apoſtle calls them in his 
frft letter of advice to Timothy. 
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In order therefore to attain clear and diſtinct ideas 
of what we read and hear, we muſt ſearch the ſenſe 
of words; we mutt conſider what is their original and 
derivation in our own or foreign languages z what 
is their common fenfe among mankind, or in other 
authors, eſpecially ſuch as wrote in the ſame coun- 
try, in the ſame age, about the fame time, and up- 
on the ſame ſubjects : We muſt conſider in what 
ſenſe the ſame author uſes any particular wwcrd or 
phraſe, and that when he is diſcourſing on the fame 
matter, and eſpecially about the ſame parts or pa- 
ragraphs of his writing: We muft conſider whether 
the word be uſed in a ſtrict or limited, or in a large 
and general ſenſe; whether in a literal, in a figura- 
tive, or in a prophetic ſenſe ; whether it has any 
ſecondary idea annexed to it, beſides the primary or 
chief ſenſe. We muſt inquire farther what is the 
ſcope and deſign of the writer; and what is the con- 
nection of that ſentence with thoſe that go before 
it, and thoſe which follow it. By theſe and other 
methods we are to ſearch out the definition of names, 
that is the true ſenſe and meaning in which any au- 
thor or ſpeaker uſes any word, which may be the 
chief ſubject of dicourſe, or may carry any con- 
ſiderable importance in it. 


Direct. V. When wwe communicate our notions to o- 
thers, merely with a deſign to inform and improve their 
knowledge, let us in the beginning of our diſcourſe take 
care to adjuſt the definition of names whereſoever there is 
need of it; that is, to determine plainly what we 
mean by the chief words which are the ſubject of 
our diſcourſe, and be ſure always to keep the ſame 
ideas, whenſoever we uſe the ſame words, unleſs 
we give due notice of the change. This will have 
a very lirge aud happy influence, in ſecuring not 
only others but ourſelves too from confuſion and 
miſtake; for even writers and ſpeakers themſelves, 
for want of due watchfulneſs, are ready to affix dif 
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ferent ideas to their own words, in different parts of nar 
their diſcourſes, and hereby bring perplexity into fini 
their own reaſonings, and confound their hearers. - ] 
It is by an obſervation of this rule that mathema- guc 
ticians have fo happily ſecured themſelves, and the fini 
ſciences which they have profeſſed, from wrangling tak 
and controverſy ;. becauſe whenſoever, in the pro- eve 
greſs of their treatiſes, they have occaſion to uſe a 
new and unknown word, they always define it, and I 
tell in what ſenſe they ſhall take it; and in many of ry 2 
their writings you find a heap. of definition: at the king 
very beginning. Now, if the writers of natural phi- befe 
bfophy and merality had uſed the ſame accuracy and is f 
care, they had effectually ſecluded a multitude of orig 
noiſy-and fruitleſs debates out of their ſeveral pro- tot 
vinces: Nor had that ſacred theme of divinity been ceſf 
perplexed with ſo many intricate diſputes, nor the has 
church of Chrift been torn to pieces by ſo many ſects rect 
and factions, if the words grace, faith, righteouſneſs, rat} 
repentance, juſtification, .worſbip, church, biſhop, pręſby- Re: 
ter, &c. had been well defined, and their ſignifica- n 
tions adjuſted, as near as poſſible, by the uſe of P 
thoſe words in the New "Teſtament ; or at leaſt, if new 
every writer had told us at firſt in what ſenſe be wha 
would uſe thoſe words. to b 
and 
ous 
Direct. VI. In your own fludies, as well as in the all x 
communication 0 or thoughts to others merely for their as fc 
information, avoid ambiguous and equivocal terms as much his | 
as poſſible. Do not uſe ſuch words as have two or he H. 
three definitions of the name belonging to them, that by ſ 
is, ſuch words as have two or three ſenſes, where faſt, 
there is any danger of miſtake. Where your chief this 
buſineſs is to inform the judgment, and to explain fanc 
a matter rather than to perſuade or affect, be not 5M 
fond of expreſſing yourſelves in figurative language, in d 
when there are any proper words that ſignify the the 
ſame idea in their /iteral ſenſe. It is the ambiguity of nam 
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names, as we have often ſaid, that brings almoſt in- 
finite confuſion into our conceptions of things. 

But where there is a neceſſity of uſing an ambi- 
guous word, there let double care be uſed in de- 
tining that word, and declaring in what ſenſe you 
take it. And be ſure to ſuffer no ambiguous word 
ever to-come into your definitions. 


Direct. VII. In communicating your notions, uſe eve- 
ry word as near as poſſible in the ſame ſenſe in which man- 
kind commonly uſe it, or which writers that have gone 
before you have uſually affixed to it, upon condition that it 
is free from ambiguity. Though names are in their 
original merely arbitrary, yet. we ſhould always keep 
to the eſtabliſhed meaning of them, unleſs great ne- 
ceſſity requires the alteration ; for, when any word 
has been uſed to ſignify an idea, that old idea will 
recur in the mind when the word is heard or read, 
rather than any new idea which we may fatten to 
it. And this is one reaſon why the received definition 
of names ſhould be changed as little as poſſible. 

But I add farther, that, though a word intirely 
new introduced into a language may be affixed to 
what idea you pleaſe, yet an old word ought never 
to be fixed to an unaccuſtomed idea, without. juſt. 
and evident neceſſity, or without preſent or previ- 
ous notice, leſt we introduce thereby a licence for 
all manner of pernicious equzwcations and falſboods ; 
as for inſtance, when an idle boy, who has not ſeen 
his book all the morning, ſhall tell his. maſter that 
he has learned his lefſon, he can never excufe himſelf 
by ſaying, that by the word In he meant his break-. 
faſt, and by the word learnt he meant eating ; ſurely 
this would be conſtrued. a downright lie, and his. 
fancied wit would hardly procure him a pardon. 

In uſing an ambiguous word, which has been uſed 
in different ſenſes, we may chooſe what we think 
the moſt proper ſenſe, as I have done, p. 79. in 
naming the poles of the læadſtone, north or ſouth. ; 

An 
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And, when a word has been uſed in two or three 
ſenſes, and has made a great inroad for error up- 
on that account, it is of good ſervice to drop one 
or two of thoſe ſenſes, and leave it only one re- 
maining, and affix the other ſenſes or ideas to other 
words. So the modern philoſophers, when they 
treat of the human foul, they call it the mind, or mers 
humana, and leave the word anima, or ſoul, to ſigni- 
fy the principle life and motion in mere animal beings. 

The poet Fuvenal has long ago given us a hint of 
this accuracy and diſtinction, when he ſays of brutes 
and men, 

Indulſit mund: communis conditor illis 
Tarntam animas; nobis animum quogue. 
Sat. ix. v. 134. 


Exception. There is one caſe, wherein ſome of 
theſe laſt rules concerning the definition of words may 
be in ſome meaſure diſpenſed with; and that is, 
when ſtrong and rooted prejudice hath eſtabliſhed 
fome favourite word or phraſe, and long uſed it to 
expreſs ſome miſtaken notion, or to unite ſome in- 
conſiſtent ideas; for then it is ſometimes much ea- 
fier to lead the world into truth, by indulging their 
fondneſs for a phraſe, and by aſſigning and applying 
new ideas and notions to their favourite word ; and 
this is much ſafer alſo than to awaken all their paſ- 
ſions by rejecting both their old words, and phraſes, 
and notions, and introducing all new at once: 
Therefore we continue to ſay, there is heat in the fire, 
there is coldneſs in ice, rather than invent new words 
to expreſs the powers which are in fre or ice, to ex- 
cite the ſenſations of heat or cold in ns. For the fame 
reaſon, ſome words, and phraſes, which are leſs pro- 
per, may be continued in 2healogy, while people arc 
led into clearer ideas with much more eaſe and ſuc- 


ceſs, than if an attempt was made to change all their 


beloved forms of ſpeech. 
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nerally be obſerved, and different names affixed to 
different ideas. | 

Here I cannot but take occaſion to remark, that 
it is a conſiderable advantage to any language to 

have a variety of new words introduced into it, that 
when, in courſe of time, new objefs and new ideas a- 
riſe, there may be new words and names afligned to 
them: And alſo, where one ſingle name has ſuſtain- 
ed two or three ideas in time paſt, theſe new words 
may remove the ambiguity by being affixed to ſome 
of thoſe ideas. This practice would, by degrees, 
take away part of the uncertainty of language. And 
for this reaſon 1 cannot but congratulate our En- 
olifh tongue, that it has been abundantly enriched 
with the tranſlation of words from all our neigh- 
bour nations, as well as from ancient languages, and 
theſe words have been as it were infranchiſed a- 
mongſt us; for French, Latin, Greek, and Ger- 
man names, will ſignify Engliſh ideas, as well as 
words that are anciently and intirely Engliſh. 

It may not be amiſs to mention in this place, that, 
as the determination of the particular ſenſe in which 
any word is uſed is called the definition of the name, 
ſo the enumeration of the various ſenſes of an equi- 
vocal word is ſometimes called the diviſion or di- 
ſtinctian of the name; and for this purpoſe good 
dictionaries are of excellent uſe. . 

This diſtinctiom of the name or word is greatly ne- 
ceflary in argumentat.on or diſpute z when a falla- 
cious argument is uſed, he that anſwers it diſtin- 
guithes the ſeveral ſenſes of ſome word or phraſe in 
it, and ſhews in what ſenſe it is rue, and in what 
ſenſe it is evidently falſe, 


SECT. 


LOGIC: Or, 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Definition of Things. 


S there is much confuſion introduced into our 

ideas, by the means of thoſe vords to which 
they are affixed, ſo the mingling our ideas with each 
ether without caution, is a farther occaſion where- 
by they become confuſed. A court lady, born and. 
bred up amongſt pomp and equipage, and the vain no- 
tions of birth and guality, conſtantly joins and mixes. 
all theſe with the idea. of herſelf, and ſhe imagines 
theſe to be eſſential to her nature, and as it were, ne- 


ceſſary to her being 5 thence ſhe is tempted to look up- 


on memal ſervants, and the loweſt rank of mankind, 
as another ſpecies of beings, quite diſtin from herſelf. 
A plotu-boy, that has never travelled beyond his own. 
village, and has ſeen nothing but thatched houſes and 
his pariſh church, 1s naturally led to imagine that 
thatch belongs to the very nature of a houſe, and that 
that muſt be a church which is built of fore, and e- 
{ſpecially if it has a ſpire upon it. A child whole un- 
cle has been exceſſive fond, and his ſchoo/maſter very 
ſevere, eaſily believes that fondneſs always belongs to 
wncles, and that ſeverity is eſſential to maſters or in- 
Aructors. He has ſeen alſo ſoldiers with red coats, or 
miniſters with long black. gowns, and therefore he per- 
ſuades himſelf that theſe garbs are eſſential to thoſe 
characters, and that he is not a miniſter who has not 
a long black. gown, nor can he be a ſoldier who is not 
dreſſed in red. It would. be well if all ſuch miſtakes 
ended with childhood. 

It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our complex ideas 
become confuſed, not only by uniting or blending lo- 
gether more ſimple or ſingle ideas than really belong to 
them, as in the inſtances juſt mentioned; but ob- 
ſcurity and confuſion ſometimes come upon our 
ideas alſo, for want of uniting a fufficient number of * 
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gle ideas to make the complex one: So if I conceive 
of a leopard only as a ſpotted bea, this does not di- 
ſtinguith it from a zyger or a hu, nor from many 
dogs or horſes, which are ſpotted too; and therefore 
a leopard muſt have ſome more ideas added to com- 
plete and diſtinguith it. 

I grant that it is a large and free acquaintance with 
the world, a watchful obſervation and diligent ſearch 
into the nature of things, that muſt fully correct 
this kind of errors: The rules of logic are not ſuffi- 


. cient to do it: But yet the rules of logic may inſtruct 


us by what means to diſtinguith one thing from a- 
nother, and how to ſearch and mark out, as far as 
may be, the contents and limits of the nature of di- 
ſtinct beings, and thus may give us great aſſiſtance 
towards the remedy of theſe miſtakes. 

As the definition of names frees us from that con- 
fuſion which words introduce, ſo the definition of 
things will in ſome meaſure guard us againſt that 
confuſion which mingled ideas have introduced: For, 
as a definition of the name explains what any word 
means, ſo a definition of the thing explains what is the 
nature of that thing. 

In order to form a definition of any thing, we 
muſt put forth theſe three acts of the mind. 

Firſt, compare the thing to be defined with o- 
ther things that are moſt like to i;felf, and ſee 
wherein its eſſence or nature agrees with them; and 


this is called the general nature or genus in a definiti- 


on : Ho if you would define what wine is, firſt com- 
pare it with other things like itſelf, as cyder, perry, 
&c. and you will find it agrees eſſentially with them 
in this, that it is a ſert of rice. 

Secondly, Conſider the moſt remarkable and pri- 
mary attribute, property, or idea wherein this thing 
differs from thoſe other things that are moſt like it ; 
and that is its ber or ſpecific difference : So wine 
differs from cyder and perry, and all other juices, in 
that it is preſſed from a grape. This may be called its 

ſpecial 
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ſpecial nature, which diſtinguiſhes it from other 


UICES, 

Thirdly, Join the general and ſpecial nature to- 
gether, or (which is all one) the genus and the dij- 
ference, and theſe make up a definition. So the juice 
of a grape, or juice preſſed from grapes, is the definition 

Wine. 

So, it I would define what winter is, I conſider firſt 
wherein it agrees with other things which are mot 
like it, namely, ſummer, ſpring, autumn, and I find 
they are all /zaſors of the year; therefore a ſeaſon of 
the year is the genus. Then I obſerve wherein it dif- 
fers from theſe, and that is in the /bortneſs of the days; 
for it is this which does primarily diſtinguiſh it from 
other ſeaſons ; therefore this may be called its ſpecial 
nature, or its difference. Then, by joining theſe to- 
gether, I make a definition. Winter is that ſeaſon of the 
year wherein the days are ſborteſt. 1 confeſs indeed this 
is but a ruder definition of it, for to define it as an 
accurate aſtronomer, I muſt limit the days,” hours, 
and minutes. 

After the ſame manner, if we would explain or 
define what the picture of man is, we conſider firſt 
the genus, or general nature of it, which is a repreſen- 
tation ; and herein it agrees with many other things, 
as a ſtatue, a ſhadow, a print, a verbal deſcription of 2 
man, c. Then we conſider wherein it differs 
from theſe, and we find it differs from a verbal de- 
ſcription, in that it is a- repreſentation to the eye 
and not to the ear: It differs from a fatue, in that 
it is a repreſentation upon a flat ſurface, and not in 
a ſolid figure: It differs from a ſhadow, in that it is 
an abiding repreſentation, and not a fleeting one : 
It differs from a print or draught, becauſe it repre- 
{ents the colours by paint, as well as the ſhape of 
the object by delineation. Now, ſo many, or rather 

ſo few of theſe ideas put together, as are juſt ſuf- 
ficient to diſtinguiſh a picture from all other repre- 
ſentations, make up its eſſential difference, or its 
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ſpecial nature; and all theſe are included in its being 


painted on à plain ſurface. Then join this to the ge- 
nus, which is a repreſentation ; and thus you have the 
complete definition of the picture of a man, namely, 
it is tbe repreſentation of a man in paint upon a ſurface 
(or a plane). 

Here it muſt be obſerved, that when we ſpeak ot 
the genus and difference as compoſing a definition, it 
mult always be underſtood that the neareft genus, and 
the /pecifee diſterence, are required. 

The next general nature, or the neare/? genus, muſt 
be uſed in a definition, becauſe it includes all the 
reſt as parts of its complex idea; as if I would de- 
fine wine, I muſt ſay, wine is a juice, which is the 
neareſt genus; and not ſay, wine is a liquid, which 
is a remote general nature; or, wine is a ſub- 
ance, which is yet more remote; for juice includes 
both /ub/iance and liquid. Beſides, neither of theſe 
two remote general natures would make any diſtinc- 
tion between wine, and a thouſand other ſubſtances, 
or other /iquids, a remote genus leaves the thing too 
much undiſtingu ſhed. 

The ſpecific difference is that primary attribute 
which diſtinguiſhes each ſpecies from one another, 
while they ſtand ranked under the fame general na- 
ture or genus. Though wine differs from other li- 
quids, in that it is the price of a certain fruit, yet this 
is but a general or generic difference, for it does not 
diſtinguith vine from cyder or perry; the ſpecific dif- 
ference of wine therefore is its preſſure from the grape; 
as cyder is preſſed from apples, and perry from pears. 

In definitions alſo, we muſt uſe the primary attri- 
bute that diſtinguithes the ſpecies or ſpecial nature, 
and not attempt to define wire by its peculiar taſtes, 
or effects, or other properties, which are but fecon- 
dary or conſequential, when its preſſure from the grape is 
the moſt obvious and primary diſtinction of it from 
all other juices. I confeſs in ſome caſes it is not ſo 
eaſily known which is the primary idea that diſtin- 

guiſhes 
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guiſhes one thing from another ; and therefore ſome 
would as ſoon define winter by the coldneſs of the ſea- 
fon, as by the ſhortneſs of the days; though the ſhort- 
neſs of the days is doubtieſs the moſt juſt, primary, 
and philoſophical difference betwixt that and the 
other ſeaſons of the year, ſince winter days are al- 
ways ſhorteſt, but not always the coldeft ; I add alſo, 
that the ſhortneſs of the days is one cauſe of the cold. 
meſs, but the cold is no cauſe of their ſbortneſs. 


SECT. V. 
Rules of Definition of the Thing. 
HE fpecial rules of a good definition are the 


following : 

Rule I. A definition muſt be univerſal, or, as ſome 
call it, adequate ; that is, it muſt agree to all the 
particular ſpecies or individuals that are included 
under the fame idea; ſo the yuice of a grape agrees 
to all proper wines, whether red, white, French, 
Spaniſh, Florence, &c. 

Rule II. It muft be proper and peculiar to the thing 
defined, and agree to that alone ; for it is the very de- 
ſign of a definition effectually to diſtinguiſh one 
thing from all others: So the juice of a grape a- 
grees to no other ſubſtance, to no other liquid, to 
no other being but vine. 

Theſe two rules being obſerved, will always ren- 
der a definition reciprocal with the thing defined; 
which is a ſcholaſtic way of ſpeaking, to ſignify 

that the definition may be uſed in any ſentence in 
the place of the thing defined, or they may be mu- 
tually affirmed concerning each other, or ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of each other. The juice of the 
grape is wine, or wine 1s the juice Hl the grape. And 
whereſoever the word wine is uſed, you may put 


the juice of the grape inſtead of it, except when you 
conſider 
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conſider wine rather as a word than a thing, or 
when it is mentioned in ſuch /gical rules. 


Rule III. A definition cught to be clear and plain; 
for the deſign of it is to lead us into the knowledge 
of the thing detined. 

Hence it will follow, that the words uſed in a 
definition ought not to be doubtful, or equi vacal and 
obſcure, but as plain and eaſy as the language will 
afford: And indeed it is a general rule concerning 
the definition both of names and thinge, that no 
word ſhould be uſed in either of them which has 
any darkneſs or difficulty in it, unleſs it has been 
before explained or defined. 

Hence it will follow alſo, that there are many 
things which cannot well be defined, either as to 
the ane or the 7 thingy unleſs it be by ſy nonymous 
words, or by a negation of the contrary idea, 6c. 
for learned men know not how to make t CM more 
evident, or more intelligible, than the ideas witich 
every man has gained by the vulgar methods of 
teaching. Such are the ideas of extenſion, duration, 

thought, conſciouſneſs, and moſt of our ſample ideas, 
and particularly /enfible qualities, as 2vhite, blue, red, 
cold, heat, forill, bitter ſur, &c. 

We can iay of duration, that it is a continuance in be- 
ng, or a not ceaſing to be; we can ſay of conſciouſneſs, 
thay it is as it avere a feeling auit hin 22 we may 
lay, heat is that which is rr cold ; zur is that 
which i is like vinegar 5; or we may * to the clear 
ky, and ſay, that is blue. Theſe are vulgar me- 
thods of teaching the definitions of names, or mean- 
mg of words. But there are tome philoſophers, 
whoſe attempts to define cheſe things learnedly have 
wrapt up their ideas in greater darkneſs, and ex- 
poſed themſelves to ridicule and contempt z 2s 
when they define heat, they lay, it is Qualitas con 
fregans hamogenea, & ſegregans keteragenca ; that is, 
2 quality gathering together things of the ſame 
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kind, and ſeparating things of a different kind. 
So they define white, a colour ariſing from the pre- 
walence of brightneſs : But every child knows hot and 
white better without theſe definitions. 

There are many other definitions given by the 
Peripatetic philoſophers, which are very faulty, by 
reaſon of their obſcurity ; as mation is defined by 
them the act of a being in power, ſo far forth as it is in 
power. Time is the meaſure or number of motion ac- 
earding to paſt, preſent, and future. The foul is the 
of of an organicel natural body, having life in power; 
and ſeveral others of the ſame ſtamp. 


Part I. 


Rule IV. It is alſo commonly preſcribed amongſt 
the rules of definition, that it ſhould be ſhort, ſo that 
it muſt have no tautology in it, nor any <vords ſuperflu- 
ou. TI confeſs deſinitions ought to be expretled 
in as few words as is conſiſtent with a clear and 
juſt explication of the nature of the thing defined, 
and a diſtinction of it from all other things beſide : 
But it is of much more importance, and far better, 
that a definition ſhould explain clearly the ſubject 
we treat of, though the words be many, than to 
leave obſcurities in the ſentence by confining it 
within too narrow limits. So in the definition 
which we have given of Logic, that it is the art ff 
thing reaſon auell in the ſearch after truth, and the com 

_ munication of it to others, it has indeed many words 
in it, but it could not be well ſhorter. Art is the 
genes wherein it agrees with rhetoric, poeſy, arith- 
metic, «wreſtling, ſailing, building, &c. tor all theſe 
are arts alſo : But the difference or ſpecial nature 
of it is drawn from its object, reaſon ; from the act 
ufing it avell, and from its two great ends or deſigns, 
namely, the ſcurch after truth, and the communication 
of it ; nor can it be juſtly deſcribed and explained 
in fewer ideas. 


V. If we add a fifth rule, it muſt be, that neither 
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the thing defined, nor a mere ſynonymous nate, ſhould 
make a part of the definition, tor this would be no 
explication of the nature of the thing ; and a ſynony- 


mous word at beſt could only be a definition of the 
name. 


SAaCT . 
Obſervations concerning the Definition of Things. 


EFORE I part with this ſubject, I muſt propoſe 
B ſeveral cb/ervations which relate to the defini- 
tion of things. 

5 Obſerva?, There is no need that, in definitions, 
we ſhould be confined to one ſingle attribute or pro- 
ferty, in order to expreſs the difference of the thing 
detined, for ſometimes the ential difference con- 
liſts in ?2vo or three ideas or attributes. So a grocer 
3 a man who buys and ſells ſugar, and plumbs, and 
ſpices for gain. A clock is an engine with weights 
and wheels, that ſhows the hour of the day both by point- 
ing and ſtriking : And if I were to define a repeating 
cock, I muſt add another property, namely, that 
it alſo repeats the hour. So that the true and pri- 
mary eflential difference of ſome complex ideas 
conſiſting in ſeveral diſtin properties, cannot be 
well expreſſed without conjunctive particles. of 
ſpeech. 

24 Obſervat. There is no need that definitions 
ſhould always be poſitive, for ſome things differ 
rom others merely by a defect of what others have; 
, if a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle perſon with 
1 back belonging to it, then a /tool is a ſeat for a ſingle 
perſon 2vithout a back ; and a form is a ſeat for ſeveral 
perſons without a back : Theſe are negative differences. 
do fin it vant of conformity to the law of God ; blind- 
eſe if a avant of fight ; a vagabond is a perſon without a 


bme. Some ideas are negative, and their defini- 
nons ought to be ſo too. 
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2d Ozſerbat. Some things may have two or more 
definitions, and each of them equally juſt and good; 
as a mile is the lereth of eight furlonga, or it is the 
third part of a league. Lternal is that which ever was, 
and ever ſhall be ; or it is that which had us beginning, 
and fhall have no end. Man is uſually detined a 
rational animal: But it may be much better to de- 
fine him a ſpirit united to an animal of ſuch a ſhape, or 
an animal of ſuch a peculiar ſhape united to a ſpirit, or 

a being compeſed of ſuch an animal and a mind. 
ath Obſervat. Where the efences of things arc 
evident, and clearly diſtinct. from each other, there 
we may be more accurate and exact in the dH 
of them: But, where their ences approach near to 
each other, the definition is more dithcult. A b 
may be detincd a feathered animal with wings, a ſhi 
may be defined a large hollow building made 4% pe, 
over the fea with ſails : But, if you atk me to detine 
a bat, which is betwen a bird and a beaft, or to 
define a barge and hoy, which are between a boat and 
a ſhip, it is much harder to define them, or to ad- 
juſt the bounds of their eflence. This is very evi- 
dent in all monſtrous births, and irregular productions 
of nature, as well as in many <vorts of art, which 
partake ſo much of one ſpecies, and ſo much of 
another, that we cannot tell under which ſpecies 10 
rank them, or how to determine their ſpecific di- 

erence, 

'The ſeveral ſpecies of beings are ſeldom preciſely 
limited in the nature of things by an uncertain and 
unalterable 


Ihe common definition of man, namely, a rational animal 
is very faulty. 1. Becauſe the animal is not rational; the Tar 
tionality of man ariſes from the mind to which the auimal is 
united. 2. Becauſe if a ſpirit ſhould be united to a 5%, aud 
and make it a rational being, ſurely this would not be a 2; 
It is evident therefore that the peculiar ſhape muſt enter into 
the definition of a »an to render it juſt and perfect; and, ſor 
want of a full deſcription thereof, all our definitions arc de- 


fective. 
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” More unalterable bounds : The eſſences of many things 


good; ¶ do not conſiſt ia indi viſibili, or in one evident indi- 
is the viſible point, as ſome have imagined; but by vari- 
ald, ous degrees they approach nearer to, or differ more 
%, from, others that are of a kindred nature. So (as 
undd a I have hinted before) in the very middle of each 
* de- of the arches of a rainbow, the colours of green, 
Mes Or zelloav, and red, are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed; but 
wit, or near the borders of the ſeveral arches they run into- 
one another, ſo that you hardly know how to limit 
* a the colours, nor whether to call it red or yellow, 
„ there 


n. green or blue. 

fariticits 5th Osfervat. As the highe/t or chief geniſes, 
ncar to namely, being and nt being, cafi never be defined, 
A bird becauſe there is no genus ſuperior to them; fo nei- 
5, 4% cher can ſingular ideas or individuals be well defined, 


4 % decauſe either they have no eſential differences from 
» detine other individuals, or their differences are not 
„ or to known 3 and therefore individuals are only to be de- 
boat and ſeribed by their particular circumſtances : So King 
to ad- George is diſtinguiſhed from all other men and other 
od Brakes kings, by deſcribing him. as he firſt king of Great 
od Britain of the houſe of Brunſwick ; and Weſtminſter 
„ich Hall is deſcribed by its ſituation and its uſe, c. 
nuch 0 That individual bodies can hardly have any eſſen- 
pectes 10 tial difference, at leaſt within the reach- of our 


cific dl knowledge, may be made thus to appear : Methu- 
ſelah, when he was nine hundred and fixty years 


pe eciſch al, and perhaps worn out with age and weakneſs, 
tain and BY vas the ſame perſon as when he was in his full vi- 
alterable 


gour of manhood, or when he was an infant, newly 
born; but how far was his body the fame ? Who 
onal an, Bi can tell whether there was any fibre of his fleth or 
the 1%" his bones that continued the ſame throughout his 
1 horſe, pd whole life ? Or who can determine which were 
tbe 1-2: iff thoſe fibres? The hip in which Sir Francis Drake- 
gary" lated round the world might be new built, and 
— ge de- reßtted ſo often, that few of the ſame timbers re- 
mained; and who can ſay whether it muſt be call- 
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ed the ſame ſhip or no? And what is its eflential 
difference ? How thall we define Sir Francis Drake's 
{hip, or make a definition for Methuſelah ? 

To this head belongs that moſt difficult queſtion, 
] hat is the principle of individuation ? Or what is it 
that makes any one thing he /ame as it was ſome 
time before ? This is two large and laborious an in- 
quiry to dwell upon in this place : Yet I cannot 
ſorbear to mention this hint, namely, Since our 
own bodies mutt rife at the laſt day for us to re- 
ceive rewards or puniſhments in them, there may 
be perhaps ſome original fibres of each human body, 
ſome lamina vite, or primeval ſeed of life, which 
may remain unchanged through all the ſtages of 
life, death, and the grave z theſe may become the 
ſprings and principles of a reſurrection, and ſuf- 
ficient to denominate it that ſame body. But, if there 
be any ſuch conſtant and vital atoms which diſtir- 
guiſh every human body, they are known to God 
only. 

825 Obſervat. Where we cannot find out the 
_ effence or eſſential difference of any ſpecies or kind ct 
beings that we would define, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with a collection of ſuch as 4 parts or proper- 
ties of it as may beſt explain it, ſo far as it is known, 
and beſt diſtinguiſh it from other things: So a mw 
rigold is a flower which hath many long yellow leaves, 
round a little knot of ſeeds in the midſt, awith ſuch a pect- 
liar flalk, &c. So if we would define filver, we {ay 
it is a white and hard metal, next in weight to gold: 
If we would define an elder-tree, we might ſay its 
one among the lefſer trees, ꝛubeſe younger branches art 
feft and full of pith, awhoſe leaves are jagged or indented, 
and vf fuch a particular ſbape, and it bears large cluſter: 
of ſmall black berries : So we muſt define vater, earth, 
fone, a lion, an eagle, a ſerpent, and the greateſt 
part of natural beings, by a collection of thoſe pro- 
perties, which according to our obſervation diltin- 
guiſh them from all other things. This is * 
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Mr Locke calls nominal effences, and nominal defini- 
tions, And indeed, ſince the efſenttal differences of 
the various natural beings or bodies round about 
us ariſe from a peculiar ſhape, ſize, motion, and 
ſituation of the ſmall particles of which they are 
compoſed, and fince we have no ſufficient method 
to inform ue what theſe are, we muſt be contented 
with ſuch a fort of definition of the bodies they com- 
ole, ; 

. Here note, That this ſort of definition, which is: 
made up of a mere collection of the moſt remark- 
able parts or properties, is called an imperfect defi- 
nition, or a deſcription ; whereas the definition is call- 
ed perfect when it is compoſed of the eſſential differ- 
ence, added to the general nature or genus. 

7th Obſervat. The perfect definition of any being al- 
ways includes the definition of the name whereby it is 
called, for it informs us of the ſenſe or meaning of 
that word, and ſhews us what idea that word is 
affixed to: But the definition of the name does by no 
means include a perfect definition of the thing; for, as 
we have ſaid before, a mere ſynonymous word, a 
negation of the contrary, or the mention of any 
one or two diſt nguiſhing properties of the thing, 
may be a ſufficient definition of the name. Yet in 
thoſe cafes where the eſſential difference or eſſence 
of a thing is unknown, there a definition of the name, 
by the chief properties, and a deſcripticr of the thing, 
are much the ſame. 

And here I think it neceſſary to take notice of 
one general ſentiment, that ſeems to run through 
that excellent performance, Mr Locke's Eſſay on 
human Underſtanding, and that is, “That the eſſences 
« of things are utterly unknown to us,. and there- 
fore all our pretences to diſtinguiſh the eſſences. 
of things can reach no farther than mere nomi- 
« nal eſſences ; or a collection of ſuch: properties as 
ve know; to ſome of which we affix particular 


names, and others we bundle up, ſeveral toge-. 
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&« ther, under one name: And that all our at- 
« tempts to rank beings into different kinds of 
& ſpecies can reach no farther than to make mere 
« nominal ſpecies ; and therefore our definitions of 


« things are but mere nominal deſcriptions or defini- 


« tions of the name.” 

Nov, that we may do juſtice to that great author, 
we ought to conſider that he confines this ſort ot 
diſcourſe only to the eſſence of in pie ideas, and to the 
Hence of ſubjiances, as appears evident in the fourth 
and ſixth chapters of his third book; for he al- 
lows the names of mixed modes alzvays to fignify the real 
efſences of their ſpecies, Chap V. and he acknowledges 
artificial things to have real diſtinct ſpecies ; and that, 
in the diſtinction of their eſſences, there is generally 
leſs confuſion and uncertainty than in natural, Chap VI. 
ſect. 40, 41. though it muſt be confefled that he 
ſcarce makes any diſtinction between the definiti;n 
of the name and the definition of the thing, as chap. IV. 
and ſometimes the current of his diſcourſe decries 
the knowledge of efſerices in ſuch general terms as 
may juſtly give occaſion to miſtake, 

It muſt be granted, that the nc of moſt of 
our ſimple ideas, and the greateſt part of particular 
naturel ſubſtances, are much unknown to us; and 
therefore the eſſential difference of different quali- 
ties, and of the various kinds of bodies, (as I have 
ſaid before), lie beyond the reach of our underſtand- 
ings: We know not what makes the primary real 
inward diſtinctions betwen red, green, fevect, four, 
&c. between wood, iram, oil, flone, fire, water, Hb, 
clay, ini their general natures; nor do we know 
what are the inward and prime diſtictions between 
all the particular kinds or ſpecies in the wegetab/?, 
animal, mineral, metallic, or liquid world of things. 
See Philoſophical Eſſays, Eſſay xi. ſect. 1. 

But {till there is a very large field for the know- 
ledge of the gfences of things, and for the ule ©! 
perfect definitions amongſt our complex ideas, the ade 
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appearances and changes of nature, the works of art, 
the matters of ſcience, and all the aitairs of the civil, 
the moral, and the religious life : And indeed it is 

of much more importance to all mankind, to have 
a better acquaintance with the works of art for their 
own livelihood and daily uſe, with the affairs of 


morality for their behaviour in this world, and with © 


the matters of religion, that they may be prepared 


tor the world to come, than to be able to give a. 


perfect definition of the works of nature. 

If the particular eilences of natural bodies are 
uni:nown to us, w2 may be yet good philoſophers, 
good artiſts, good neighhours, good ſubjects, an 
good Chriſtians, without that knowledge z and we 
have juit reaſon to be content. 

Now that the eftences of ſome of the modal ab- 
fearances and changes in nature, as well as things of 
art, ſcience, e morality, are ſufficiently known to 
us to make perfe7 defenitions of them, will appear 
by the ſpecimen of a tew definitions of theſe things. 

Motion is a change of a place, Swifineſs is the 
patling over a long ſpace in a ſhort time. A na- 
tural day is the time of one alternate revolution of 
light and darkneſs, or it is the duration of twenty- 
four hours. An eclipſe of the ſun is a defect in the 
ſun's tranſmiſſion of light to us by the moon inter- 
poling. * Snow is congealed vapour, * Hail is 
congealed rain. An“ land is a piece of land riſing 
above the Grounding. water. An* hill is an ele- 

vated part of the earth, and a“ grove is a piece 
of ground thick ſet with trees. Au houſe is a build- 
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Note, Mand, hill, grove, are not deſigned here in their 
more remote and ſul/?antial natur, (if I may fo exprels it), or as 
the matter of them is ca-; for in this fenſe we know not 
their eſſence, but only as confidered in their mo/al appearances, 
whereby one part of earth is diſtinguiſued from another. The 
lame may be ſaid of ſ:-xv, bail, &c. 
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ing made to dwell in. A cottage is a mean houſe 
in the country. A ſupper is that meal which we 
make in the evening. A friangle is a figure com- 
poſed of three ſides. A gallon is a meaſure con- 
taining eight pints. A porter is a man who carries 
burdens for hire. A king is the chief ruler in a 
kingdom. Peracity is the conformity of our words 
to our thoughts. Covetouſneſs is an exceſſive love 
of money, or other poſſeſſions. Killing is the 
taking away the life of an animal. Murder is the 
unlawful killing of a man. Rhetoric is the art of 
ſpeaking in a manner fit to perſuade. Natural phi. 
kfophy is the knowledge of the properties of bodice, 
and the various effects of them, or it is the know- 
ledge of the various appearances in nature, and 
their cauſes ; and Logic is the art of uſing our rea- 
fon well, .. 

Thus you ſee the effential differences of various 
beings may be known, and are borrowed from 
their qualities and properties, their cauſes, effe?s, cb- 
jects, adjunf, ends, &c.; and indeed, as infinitely 
various as the eſſences of things are, their definitions 
muſt needs have various forms. 

After all, it muſt be confeſſed, that many logi- 
cians and philoſophers in the former ages have 
made too great a buſtle about the — of their 
definitions of things, and entered into long fruit- 
leſs controverſies, and very ridiculous debates in 
the ſeveral ſciences, about adjuſting the logical for- 
malities of every definition; whereas that fort of 
wrangling is now grown very juſtly contemptible, 
ſince it is agreed that true learning and the know- 
ledge of things depends much more upon a large 
acquaintance with their various properties, cauſes, 
effects, ſubject, object, ends and deſigns, than it 
does upon the formal and ſcholaſtic niceties of 
genus and difference. 
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TEST. VI. 


Of a Complete Conception of Things. 
AVING dwelt fo long upon the firſt rule to- 


direct our conceptions, and given an account 
ot the definition both of names and things, in order 
to gain clear and ditin ideas, we make haſte now 
to the ſecond rule, to guide our conceptions, and 
that is, Conceive of things completely iu all their parts. 

All parts have a reference to fome whole : Now 
there is an old diſtinction which logical writers 
make of a 4vhzle and its parts into four ſeveral 
kinds, and it may be proper juſt to mention them 
here. 

1. There is a metaphſical whole, when the eſſence 
of a thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two parts, the genus 
and the difference, that is, the general and the ſpe- 
cial nature, which being joined together make up 
a definition. This has been the ſubject of the fore- 
going ſections. 

2. There is a mathematical wwhole, which is better 
called integral, when the ſeveral parts which go to 
make up the whole are really diſtinct from one an- 
other, and each of them may ſubſiſt apart. So the 
head, the limbs, and the trunt, are the integral 
parts of any large number; {5 theſe diſcourſes which 
have written concerning perception, judgment, rea- 
foning, and diſpoſition, are the four integral parts 
of logic. This fort of parts goes to make up the 
completeneſs of any ſubject; and this is the chief 
and moſt. direct matter of our diſcourſe in this 
ſection. 

3. There is a phyſecal or effential ⁊ulvle, which is 
uſually made to ſignify and include only the two 
_ parts of man, body and ſeul : But I think 
the ſenſe of it may better be altered, or at leaſt en- 

| larged, 
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larged, and ſo include all the eſſential modes, attri- 
butes, or properties, which are contained in the 
conibrebenſiun of any idea. This ſhall be the ſubject 
of diicourie under the third rule to direct our concep- 
Hons. 

4. There is a logical qvhole, which is alſo called 
an univerſul; and the parts of it are all the particu- 
lar ideas to which this univertal nature extends. 
DO a gents is a hol? in reſpect of the ſeveral /fe- 
cies which are its parts. So the ſpecies is a 2e, 
and all the individuals are the parts of it. This 
{hall be treated of in the fourth rule to guide our concep- 
Hons. 

At preſent we conſider an idea as an inge! 

ĩubole, and our ſecond rule directs us to contemplate 
it in all its parts : But this can only refer to complex 
ideas, for ſimple ideas have no parts. 


er. VII. 
Of Diviſion, and the Rules of it. 


INCE our minds are narrow in their capacity, 

and cannot ſurvey the ſeveral parts of any com- 

plex being, with one ſingle view, as God fees all 
things at once; therefore we muſt, as it were, take 
it to pieces, and conſider of the parts ſeparately, 
that we may have a more complete conception of 
the whole. So that, if I would learn the nature of a 
watch, the workman takes it to pieces and fſhews 
me the ſpring, the wheels, the axles, the pinons, 
the balance, the dial-plate, the pointer, the cafe, &c. 
and deſcribes each of theſe things to me apart, to- 
gether with their figures and their uſes. If I would 
know what an animal is, the anatomiſt conſiders the 
head, the trunk, the limbs, the bowels, apart from 
each other, and gives me diſtinct lectures upon cach 
of them. So a kingdom is divided into its ſeveral 
provinces ; a book into its ſeveral chapters ; and any 
f F cience 
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& ſcience is divided according to the ſeveral ſ[uljefts of 


which 1t treats. 

This is what we properly call the: divijion of an 
idea, which is an explication of the whote by its ſeveral 
parts, or an enumeration of the feveral parts that go 
to compoſe any whole idea, and to render it com- 
plete. And I think when man is divided into body 
and /zu7, it properly comes under this part of the 
doctrine of integral divi/zon, as well as when the 
mere body is divided into head, trunk, and limbs ; 
This diviſion is fometimes called partition. 

When any of the parts of any idea are yet farther 
divided, in order to a clear explication of the avhole, 
this is called a ſubdi uiſion; as when a year is divided 
into months, each month into days, and each day 


into hours, which may alto be tarther ſubdivided - 


into minutes aud ſeconds. 

It is neceſſary, in order to the full explication of 
any being, to conſider each part, and the properties 
of it, diſtinct by %%, as well as in its relation to the 
whole : For there are many properties that belong 
to the ſeveral parts of a being which cannot proper- 
ly be aſcribed to the whole, though theſe proper- 
ties may fit each part for its proper ſtation, and 
as it ſtands in that relation to the whole complex 
being: As in a horſe, the ders are moveable, the 
rams ſquare, the ceilings white, the wwindaws tranſ- 
parent, yet the horſe is neither moveable, nor ſquare, 
nor white, nor trauſparent. 


The ſpecial Rules of a good Diviſion are theſe. 


I Rule. Each part fingly taken muſt contain leſs than 
the zuhale, but all the parts taken collectiuely, (er tage- 
ther, muſt contain neither more nor leſs than the æubole. 
Therefore, if in diſcourſing of a tree you divide it 
into the 7runk and leaves, it is an imperfect diviſion, 
becauſe the root and the branches are needful to 
make up the whole. S0 gie would be ill divided 
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into apprebenſion, judgment, and reaſoning ; for methed 
is a conſiderable part of the art which teaches us 
to uſe our reaſon right, and ſhould by no mean; 
be omitted. 

Upon this account, in every diviſion wherein 
we deſign a perfect exactneſs, it is neceſſary to exa- 
mine the whole idea with diligence, leſt we omit 
any parts of it through want of care; though in 
ſome caſes it is not poſſible, and in others it is not 
neceſſary, that we ſhould deſcend to the minuteſt 


parts. * 


II. Rule. I alt diviſions wwe ſhould firſt conſider ti 
larger and more immediate parts of the ſubjeft, and not 
divide it at once into the more minute and remote parts. It 
would by no means be proper to divide a hingdun 
firſt into frets, and lanes, and fields ; but it muſt be 
firſt divided into provinces or counties, then thoſe 
coumties may be divided into towns, villages, fields, &c. 
and fowns into ſtreets and /anes. | 


III. Rule. The ſeveral parts of a diviſion ought to be- 


oppoſite, that is, on part ought not to contain another. It 
would be a ridiculous diviſion of an animal into head, 
limbs, body, and brain, for the brains are contained in 
the head. 

Yet here it muſt be noted, that ſometimes the 
fubjects of any treatiſe, or the objects of any parti- 
cular ſcience, may be properly and neceſſarily fo 
divided, that the ſecond may include the firſt, and 
the third may include the firſt and ſecond, without 
offending againſt this rule, becauſe in the ſecond or 
following parts of the ſcience or diſcourſe theſe 
objects are not conſidered in the ſame manner as in 
the firſt ; as for inſtance, geometry divides its objects 
into lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids : Now, though a ine be 
contained in a ſurface, or a ſolid, yet it is not conſi- 
dered in a * ſeparate and alone, or as a mere 
line, as it is in the firſt part of geometry, which _ 
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of lines. So logic is rightly divided into conception, 
judgment, reaſoning, and method. For, though ideas or 
conceptions are contained in the following parts of 
bogic, yet they are not there treated of as ſeparate 
:feas, which are the proper ſubject of the firſt part. 


IV Rule. Let not ſubdiviſions be too numerous with- 
out neceſſity: For it is better many times to diftinguiſh 
more parts at once, if the ſubject will bear it, than 
to mince the diſcourſe by exceflive dividing and ſub- 
dividing. It is preferable therefore, in a treatiſe of 
geography, to ſay, that in a city we will conſider its 
walls, its gates, its buildings, its fireets, and lanes, than 
to divide it formally firſt into the encompaſſing and 
the encompaſſed parts; the encompaſling parts are the 
walls and gates, the encompaſſed parts include the 
ways and the buildings ; the ways are the freets and 
the /anes 5 buildings conſiſt of the foundations and the 
ſuperſtrufture, &c. 

Too great a number of ſubdiviſions has been af. 
fected by ſome perſons in ſermons, treatiſes, in- 
ſtructions, &'c. under pretence of greater accura- 
cy: But this ſort of ſubtilties hath often cauſed 
great confuſion to the underſtanding, and ſome- 
times more difficulty to the memory. In theſe caſes 
it is only a good judgment can determine what /#/þ- 
diviſſons are uſeful. 

V. Rule Divide every ſubject according to the ſpe- 
rial defign you have in view. One and the ſame idea 
or ſubject may be divided in very different manners, 
according to the different purpoſes we have in dif- 
courſing of it. So, if a printer were to conſider the 
ſeveral parts of a book, he muſt divide it into ſheets, 
the ſheets into pages, the pages into lines, and the lines 
into letters. But a grammarian divides a book into pe- 
riods, ſentences, and words, or parts of fpeech, as naun, 
pronoun, verb, &c. A legician conſiders a book as di- 
wded into chapters, ſeftions, arguments, propoſitions, 
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ideas ; and, with the help of ontology, he divides the 
propoſttions into ſubject, object, property, relation, action, 
palſion, cauſe, effeft, &c. But it would be very ridi- 
culous for a /zgician to divide a book into ſheets, pager, 
and lines; or for a printer to divide it into nouns and 
pronouns, or into propoſitions, ideas, properties, or cauſes. 


VI. Rule. In all your divifiens o5Jerve with greate/] 
exatIneſs the nature of things. And here J am con- 
ſtrained to make a ſubdiviſion of this rule into two 
very necetlary particulars 

(1) Let the parts of your diviſion be ſuch as are pro- 
perly dijlinguiſhed in nature. Do not divide aſunder 
thoſe paris of ine idea which are intimately united 
in nature, nor unite thoſe things into one part which 
nature has evidently disjoined: Thus, it would be 
very improper, in treating of an animal body, to di- 
vide it into the ſuperior and inferior halter; for it 
would be hard to ſay how much belongs by nature 
to the inferior half, and how much to the peri- 
Much more improper would it be ſtil] to divide the 
animal into the right hand parts and left hand parts, 
which would bring greater confuſion. . This would 
be as unnatural as if a man thould cleave a haſel-::1t 
in halves through the hy/þ, the ſhell, and the t 
at once, and ſay, a nut is divided into theſe two parts 
whereas nature leads plainly to the threefold diitinc- 
tion of huſk, ſhell, and ternal. 

(2) Do nat affect duplicities, nor triplicities, nor an) 
certain number of parts in your diviſion of things ; for we 
know of no ſuch certain number of parts which God 
the Creator has obſerved in forming all the varictics 
of his creatures; nor is there any uniform deter- 
mined number of parts in the various ſubjects of 
human art or ſcience; yet ſome perſons have di- 
{turbed the order of nature, and abuſed their re:- 
ders, by an affectation of dichatomies, trichotomes, 
ſevens, tauelves, &c. Let the nature of the ſubject, 
conſidered together with the deſign which you hav, 
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in view, always determine the number of parts into 
which you divide it. 

After all, it muft be conſeſſed, that an intimate 
knowledge of things, and a judicious obſervation, 
will aſſiſt in the huſineſs of diviſen, as well as of de- 
finition, better than too nice and curious an atten- 
tion to the mere formalities of logical writers, with- 
out a real acquaintance with things. 


CES: Ef 
Of a comprehenſive conception of things, and of abſtraction. 


HE third rule to direct our conceptions re- 
quires us to conceive of things comprehenfevely, 
As we mult ſurvey an object in all its parts to obtain 
a complete idea of it, ſo we muſt contider it in all its 
modes, attributes, properties, and relations, in order to 
obtain a comprebenſive conception of it. ; 

The comprehen/ion of an idea, as it was explained 
under the doctrine of univerſals, includes only the 
eſſential modes or attributes of that idea; but in this 
place the word is taken in a larger ſenſe, and im- 
plies alſo the various occaſional properties, accidental 
modes, and relations. 

The neceflity of this rule is founded upon the 
lame reaſon as the former, namely, That our minds 
are narrow and ſcanty in their capacities, and as they 
are not able to conſider all the parts of a complex 
idea at once, ſo neither can they at once contemplate 
all the diſterent attributes and circumflances of it; We 
muſt there ore conſider things ſucceſſively and gra- 
daally in their various appearances and circumſtan- 
ces; As our natural eye cannot at once behold the 
ſue fides of a dye or cube, nor take cognizance of all 
the points that are marked on them, and therefore 
we turn up the ſides ſucceſſively, and thus ſurvey 
and number the points that are marked on each fide, 
that we may know the whole. 


In 
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In order to a comprehenſive view of any idea, we 
muſt firſt conſider, whether the object of it has an 
exiftence as well as an gſence; whether it be a ſimp/e 
or complex idea ; whether it be a ſubſtance or a mad. 
If it be a /ubflance, then we muſt inquire what are 
the efſential modes of it which are neceſſary to its na- 
ture, and what are thoſe properties or accidents of it 
which belong to it occaſionally, or as it is placed in 
ſome particular circumſtances : We muſt view it in 
its internal and abſalute modes, and obſerve it in thoſe 
various external relations in which it ſtands to other 
beings : We muſt conſider it in its powers and capa- 
cities either to do or ſuffer : We mult trace it up to 
its various carer, whether fupreme or ſubordinate, 
We muſt deſcend to the variety of its Sete, and 
take notice of the ſeveral end and deſigns, which are 
to be attained by it. We muſt conceive of it as it is 
either an abject ar a ſubject, what are the things that 
are akin to it, and what are the oppofites or contraries 
of it; for many things are to be known both by 
their contrary and their kindyed ideas. 

If the thing we diſcourſe of be a mere made, we 
muſt inquire whether it belongs to ſpirits or bodies; 
whether it be a phyſical or moral mode: If moral, then 


we muſt conſider its relation to God, to our ſelves, to 


our neighbours ; its reference to this life, or the /ife t: 
come. If it be a virtue, we muſt ſeek what arc the 
principles of it, what are the rules of it, what are the 
tendencies of it, and what are the falſe virtues that 
counterfeit it, and what are the rea vices that op- 
poſe it, what are the ewls which attend the negle? 
of it, and what are the rewards of the practice of 
it, both here and hereafter. 

If the ſubject be Hiſtorical, or a matter of fat, we 
may then inquire whether the action was done at all, 
whether it was done in ſuch a manner, or by ſuch per- 
ſons as is reported; at what time it was done; in what 
place; by what motive, and for what defign 5; what is 
e evidence of the fact, who are the witneſſes; what 
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is their character and credibility ; what fign:s there are 
of ſuch a fact; what concurrent circumflances which 
may either fupport the truth of it, or render it 
doubtful. 

In order to make due inquiries into all theſe, and 
many other particulars which go towards the m- 
plete and comprehenſive idea of any being, the ſcience 
of ontology is exceeding neceſſary. This is what was 
wont to be called the fir/t part of metaphyſics in the 
Peripatetic ſehools. It treats of being in its moſt gene- 
ral nature, and of all its aſfections and relations. I con- 
teſs the old Popith ſchoolmen have mingled a num- 
ber of uſeleſs fubtilties with this ſcience; they have 
exhauſted their own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of their 
readers, in many laborious and intricate triflesz and 
ſome of their writings have been fruitful of names 
without ideas, which have done much injury to the 
ſacred ſtudy of divinity. Upon this account many 
of the moderns have moſt unjuſtly abandoned the 
whole fcience at once, and throw abundance of 
contempt and raillery upon the very name of meta- 
phyſics 5 but this contempt and cenfure is very un- 
reaſonable z for this ſcience, ſeparated from fome 
Ariſtotelian fooleries, and ſcholaſtic ſubtilties, is ſo 
neceſſary to a diſtinct conception, ſolid judgment, 
and juſt reaſoning on many ſubjects, that ſometimes 
it is introduced as a part of logic, and not without 
reafon. And thoſe who utterly deſpiſe and ridi- 
cule it, either betray their own ignorance, or will 
be fuppoſed to make their wit and banter a refuge 
and excuſe for their own lazineſs. Yet this much 
I would add, that the later writers of cxtology are ge- 
nerally the beſt on this account, becauſe they have 
left out much of the ancient jargon. See the Brief 
_ of Ontology in the Phil:ſophical Eſſays, by J. 

alta. 

Here let it be noted, that it is neither uſeful, ne- 
ceſſary, or poſſible, to run through all the modes, cir- 
eumſtances, and relations of every ſubject we take in 
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hand; but in tology we enumerate a great variety 
of them, that ſo a judicious mind may chooſe what 
are thoſe circumſtances, relations, and properties of a- 
ny ſubject, which are molt neceſſary to the preſent 
deſign of him that ſpeaks or writes, either to ex- 
plain, to illuſtrate, or to prove the point. 

As we arrive at the complete knowledge of an idea 
in all its parts, by that act of the mind which is call- 
ed divijion, ſo we come to a comprepenſive conception 
of a thing in its ſeveral properties and relations, by 
that act of the mind which is called action; that 
is, we conſider each ſingle relation or property of 
the ſubject alone; and thus we do as it were with- 
draw and ſeparate it in our minds, both from the 
ſubject itſelf, as well as from other properties and 
relations, in order to make a tuller obſervation of it. 

This act of a raction is ſaid to be twoſold, either 
precifive or neguiive. 

Preciſive abſtraction is when we conſider thoſe 
things apart which cannot really exiſt apart; as 
when we conſider a mode without conſidering its 
ſubſtince and ſubject, or one eſſential mode without an- 
other. Negative abſtraclion is, when we conſider one 
thing ſeparate from another, which may alſo exiſt 
without it; as when we conceive of a /ub;ef with- 
out conceiving of its accidental modes or relations ; or 
when we conceive of one accident without thinking 
of another. If I think of reading or wwritmg without 
the expreſs idea of ſome man, this is preciſeve ab- 
flraftion; or if I think of the attrafion of iron, with- 
out the expreſs idea of ſome particular magnetic bo- 
dy. But, when I think of a needle without an idea 

of its ſharpneſs, this is negative abſtractian; and it is 
the ſame when I think of its ſharpneſs without con- 
ſidering its length, 
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SECT. X. 


Of the extenſ;ve Conception of Things, and of Diftribution. 
A S the completeneſs of an idea refers to the ſev- 


eral parts that compoſe it, and the campreben- 
fn of an idea includes its various properties; io the ex- 
tenſion of an idea denotes the various forts or kinds of 
beings to which the ſame ideabelongs: And if we would 
be fully acquainted with a ſubject, we muſt obſerve 
This / ierth rule to direct our conceptions, namely, 
Conceive of things in all their extenſion ; that is, we 
muſt ſcarch out the various ſheczes, or ſpecial natures 
which are contained under it, as a genus or general 
aature. It we would know the nature of an an animal 
perfectly, we muſt take cognizance of beaſfs, birds, 
fiſhes, aud inſefs, as well as men, all which are con- 
tained under the general nature and name of animal. 
As an integral <whle is diitinguithed into its ſeve- 
ral parts by di viſzen z to the word diſtribution is moſt 
properly uſed when we : dittinguith an 117verſal whole 
into its ſeveral kinds or ſpecies: And perhaps it had 
been better if this word had been always confined 
to this ſignification, though it muſt be confefled 
that we frequently peak of the diviſon of an idea 
into its ſeveral kinds, as well as into iis ſeveral parts. 
The rules of a good diflribution are much the fame 
with thoſe which we have before applied to drwfron, 
which may be juſt repeated again in the briefeſt 
manner, in order to give examples of them. 


Rule I. Each part fngly taken muſt contain leſs 
than the whole, but all the parts taken callectively, 
or together, muſt contain neither more nor leſs than 
the whole; or, as /ogicrans ſometimes expreſs it, the 
parts of the * fron ought 1 exhauſt the whole thing which 
is divided. So medicine is juſtly diitributed into pro- 
phylafic, or the art of preſerving health; and 7he- 


rapeutic, 
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rapeutic, or the art of reſtoring health; for there 
is no other ſort of medicine beſides theſe two. But 
men are not well diſtributed into tall or ſhort, for 
there are ſome of a middle ſtature. 


Part I. 


Rule II. In all diſtributiomt we ſhould firſt conſider 
the larger and more immediate kinds or ſpecies, or 
ranks of being, and not divide a thing at once into 
the more minute and remote. A genus ſhould not at 
once be divided into individual, or even into the 
hornet ſpecies, if there be a ſpecies ſuperior. Thus it 
would be very improper to divide animal into trout, 
lobſter, eel, dog, bear, eagle, dove, <vorm, and butterfly, 
for theſe are inferior kinds; whereas animal ought 
firſt to be diſtributed into man, beaſt, bird, fiſh, in- 
ſet; and then beaſt ſhould be diſtributed into dog, 
bear, &c. Bird into eagle, dove, &c. Fiſh into trout, 
eel, lobſter, &c. 

It is irregular alſo to join any inferior ſpecies in 
the ſame rank or order with the ſuperior; as, if we 
ſhould diſtinguiſh animals into birds, bears, and oy- 
ters, &c. it would be a ridiculous diſtribution. 


Rule III. The ſeveral parts of a diſtribution ought 
to be oppoſite; that is, one ſpecies or claſs of be- 
ings in the ſame rank of diviſion, ought not to con- 
tain or include another; ſo men ought not to be di- 
vided into the rich, the poor, the learned, and the 
tall; for poor men may be both learned and tall, and 
ſo may the rich. 

But it will be objected, Are not animated bode: 
rightly diſtributed into vegetative and animal, or (as 
they are uſually called) ſenſtive? Now the ſenſitive 
contains the vegetative nature in it, for animals grow 
as well as plants. I anſwer, that in this, and in all ſuch 
diſtributions, the word wegetative ſignifies merely ve- 
getatiur; and in this ſenſe vegetative will be ſufficient- 
ly oppoſite to animal; for it cannot be ſaid of an a- 
nimal that it contains were vegetation in the idea ” » 
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Rule IV. Let not ſubdiviſions be too numerous 
without neceſſity; therefore I think quantity is bet- 
ter diſtinguiſhed at once into a line, a ſurface, and a 
ſolid; than to ſay, as Ramus does, that quantity is ei- 
ther a line or a thing lined ; and a thing lined is eithar 
a ſurface or a ſolid. 


Rule V. Diſtribute every ſubject according to the 
ſpecial defign you have in view, ſo far as is ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful to your preſent inquiry. Thus 
apolitician diſtributes mankind according to their ci- 
vil characters into the rulers and the ruled ; and a 
phyſician divides them into the /t or the Healthy; 
but a divine diſtributes them into Turks, Heathens, 
Fews, or Chriftians. 

Here note, That it is a very uſeleſs thing to diſtri- 
bute any idea into fuch kinds or members as have 
no different properties to be ſpoken of; as it is mere 
trifling to divide right angles into fuch whoſe l are 
equal, and whoſe legs are unequal, for as to the mere 
right angles they have no different properties, 


Rule, VT. In all your diſtributions obſerve the na- 
ture of things with great exactneſs, and do not af- 
fe& any particular form of diſtribution, as ſome per- 
ſons have done, by dividing every genus into tu ſbe- 
ces, or into three ſpecies ; whereas nature is infinitely 
various, and human affairs and human ſciences have 
as great a variety; nor is there any one form of di- 
{tribution that will exactly ſuit with all ſubjects. 

Note, It is to this doctrine of d:/{ribution of a genus 
into its ſeveral ſpecies we muſt alſo refer the diſtribu- 
tion of a cauſe according to its ſeveral efeFs, as ſome 
medicines are heating, ſome are cooling; or an effeft, 
when it is diſtinguithed by its cauſes, as faith is either 
built uon divine teflimony or human. It is to this head 
ve refer particular artificial bodies, when they are 
diſtinguiſhed according to the matter they are made 
oi, as a ſtatue is either of braſs, of marble, or awed, &c. 
and 
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and any other beings, when they are diſtinguiſhed 
according to their end and deſign, as the furniture ot 
body or mind is either for ornament or ufe. To this head 
alſo we refer ſubjects when they are divided accord- 
ing to their modes or accidents ; as men are either mer— 
ry, or grave, or fad ; and modes, when they are di- 
vided by their /ubjefts, as diftempers belong to the fluids, 
or to the ſolid parts of the animal. 

It is alſo to this place we reduce the propoſals of a 
difficulty under its various caſes, whether it be in ſpe- 
culation or practice: As, to thew the rcaſon of „- 
beams burning <vood, whether it be done by a convex g 
or a concave ; or to thew the conſtruftion and menſira- 
tion of triangles, whether you have two angles and a 
ſide given, or two fides and an angle, or only three 
ſides. Here it is neceſſary to diſtribute or divide a 
difficulty in all its caſes, in order to gain a perfect 
knowledge of the {ſubject you contemplate. 

It might be oblerved here, that Iagiciant have 
ſometimes given a mark or ,n to diſtinguiſh when 
it is an integral whole that is divided into its parts 
or members, or when it is a genus, an univerſel aul, 
that is diſtributed into its ſpecies and individuals, 
The rule they give is this: Whenſoever the whole 
idea can be direcdy and properly affirmed of each 
part, as, a bird 1s an animal, a fiſh is an animal, Bi 
cephalus is a horſe, Peter is a man, then it is a diſtri— 
bution of a genus into its ſpectes, or a ſpecies into its 
individuals: But when the whole catnot be thus 
directly affirmed concerning every part, then it i 
a diviſion of an integral into its ſeveral parts er 
members; as we cannot ſay the head, the brea/?, the 
hand, or the foot is an animal, but we ſay, the head i 
a part of the animal, and the font is another part. 

This rule may hold true generally in corporeal 
beings, or perhaps in all ſubſtances : But, when we 
ſay the fear of God is wiſdom, and fo is human civility; 
criticiſin is true learning, and fo is philefophy : To che 
cute a murderer is juſlice, and to ſave and defend the in 
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nocent is juſtice too. In theſe caſes it is not ſo eaſily 
determined, whether an integral whole be divided 
into its parts, or an univerſal into its ſpecies : For 
the fear of God may be called either one part, or 
one kind of wiſdom : Criticiſm is one part, or one 
kind of learning: And the execution of a murderer 
may be called a ſpecies juſtice, as well as a part of it. 
Nor indeed is it a matter of great importance to 
determine this controverſy. 


SECT. AL 
Of an orderly Conception of Things. 


HE laſt rule to direct our conceptions, is, that 
We A010 rank and place them in a proper method 
and juſt order. This is of neceſſary uſe to prevent 
confulion ; for, as a trader who never places his 
goods in his ſhop or warehouſe in a regular order, 
nor keeps the accounts of his buying and ſelling, 
paying and receiving, in a juſt method, is in the 
utmoſt danger of plunging all his affairs into con- 
fulion and ruin; ſo a fudent who is in the ſearch of 
truth, or an author or teacher who communicates 
knowledge to others, will very much obſtruct his 
delign, and confound his own mind or the minds 
of his hearers, unleſs he range his ideas in, juſt 
order, 

If we would therefore become ſucceſsful learners 
or teachers, we mult not conceive of things in a 
confuſed heap, but diſpoſe our ideas in ſome certain 
method, which may be moſt eaſy and uſeful both 
for the underſtanding and memory; and be ſure, 
as much as may be, to follow the nature of things, for 
which many rules might be given; namely, 

t. Conceive as much as you can of the eſſentials of 
my ſubject, before you conſider its accidental. 

2. Survey firſt the general parts and properties of 
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any ſubject, before you extend your thoughts to 
diſcourſe of the particular kinds or ſpecies of it. 

3. Contemplate things firſt in their own ſimple na- 
zures,. and afterwards view them in compoſition with 
other things; unleſs it be your preſent purpoſe to 
take a compound being to pieces, in order to find out, 
or to ſhew the nature of it, by ſearching and diſ- 
covering of what ſimples it is compoſed. 

4. Conſider the abſolute modes or affections of any 
being as it is in itſelf, before you proceed to conſi- 
der it relatively, or to ſurvey the various relations in 
which it ſtands to other beings, c. 

Note, Theſe rules chiefly belong to the method 
of inſtruction which the learned call ſyntheric. 

But in the regulation of our ideas, there is ſel- 
dom an abſolute neceſſity that we ſhould place them 
in this or the other particular method: It is poſſi- 
ble in ſome caſes that many methods may be equal- 
ly good, that is, may equally aſſiſt the underitand- 
ing and the memory : 'To frame a method exqui- 
fitely accurate, according to the ſtrift nature of 
things, and to maintain this accuracy from the be- 
Finning to the end of a treatiſe, is a moſt rare and 

difficult thing, if not impoſſible. But a larger ac- 
eount of method would be very improper in this 
place, left we anticipate what belongs to the fourth 


fort of logic. 


SECT. XII. 


Theſe five Rules of Conception exemplified. 


r may be uſeful here to give a ſpecimen of the 
five ſpecial rules to direct our conceptions, which 
have been the chief ſubject of this long chapter, 
and repreſent them practically in one view. 
Suppoſe the theme of our diſcourſe was the po/- 
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%, To gain a clear and diſtinct idea of paſſion, we 
muſt define both the name and the thing. 
To begin with the definition of the name. We are 


not here to underſtand the word paſſion in its vulgar 


and moſt limited ſenſe, as it fignities merely anger 
or fury ; nor do we take it in its moſt extenſive 
philoſophical ſenſe, for the ſtaining the action of 
an agent ; but in the more limited philoſophical 
ſenſe, paſſions ſignify the various affeFions of the mind, 
ſuch as admiration, love, or hatred ; this is the defi- 
nition of the name. 


We proceed to the definition of the thing. Paſſion 
is defined a ſenſation of ſome ſpecial commotion in animal- 
nature, eccafioned by the mind's perception of ſome object 
ſuited to excite that commotion. Here “ the genus, or 


general nature of paſſion, is a ſenſation of ſome ſpecial 


commotion in animal nature; and herein it agrees with 
hunger, thirſt, pain, Wc. The eſſential difference 
of it is, that this commotion ariſes from a thought or 
perception of the mind, and hereby it is diſtinguiſhed 
from hunger, thirſt, or pain. 

2dly, We muſt conceive of it completely, or ſur- 
vey the ſeveral parts that compoſe it. Theſe are, 


(1.) The mind's perception of ſome object. ( 2.) The 
F 2 


conſequent 


* Since this was written, I have publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe 
of the paſſions, wherein I have ſo far varied from this definition, 
as to call them ſenſible commotions of our whole nature, both forl and 
body, occaſioned by the mind's perceptions of ſome object, &c, I made 
this alteration in the deſcription of the paſſions in that book 
chiefly to include, in a more explicit manner, the paſſions of 
dere and averſion, which are acts of volition rather than ſenſations, 
Yet ſince ſome commotions of animal nature attend all the 
paſſions, and fince there is always a ſenſation of theſe commo- 
tions, 1 ſhall not change the definition I have written here; 
for this will agree to all the paſſions whether they include any 
act of volition or not; nor indeed is the matter of any great 
importance, Nev. 17. 1728. 
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conſequent ruffle, or ſpecial commotion of the nerves, ana 
blood, and animal ſpirits. And, (3.) The ſenſation o 
this inward commotion. 
3dly, We muſt conſider it comprehenſrvely, in its 
various properties, The moſt eſſential attributes 
that make up its nature have been already mention- 
ed under the foregoing heads. Some of the moſt 
conſiderable properties that remain are theſe, name- 
ly, That paſſion belongs to all mankind in greater or 
leſſer degrees: It is not conſtantly preſent with us, but 
upon ſome certain occaſions : It is appornted by our Crea- 
tor for various uſeful ends and purpoſes, namely, to 
give us vigour in the purſuit of what is good and 
agreeable to us, or in the avoidance of what is 
hurtful : I is very proper for our flate of trial in this 
auorld : It is not utterly to be rooted out of our nature, 
but to be moderated and governed according to the rules of 
virtue and religion, &c. 
athly, We muſt take cognizance of the various 
kinds of it, which is called an extenſive conception of 
it. If the object which the mind perceives be very 
umcommon, it excites the paſſion of admiration : If 
the object appears agreeable, it raiſes /ove : If the a- 
greeable object be abſent and attamable, it cauſes di- 
fire: If likely to be obtained, it excites hope : If un- 
attainable, deſpair. If it be preſent and poſſeſſed, it is 
the paſſion of joy : If 4, it excites ſorrow e If the 
object be er it cauſes in general Hatred or 
averſion : If it be abſent, and yet we are in danger of 
it, it raiſes our fear : If it be preſent, it is ſorrow, 
and ſadneſs, &c. 
5thly, All theſe things, and many more, which 
go to compoſe a treatiſe on this ſubject, muſt be 
placed in their proper order: A flight ſpecimen of 
which is exhibited in this ſhort account of paſſin 
and which that admirable author Deſcartes has treat- 
ed of at large ; though, for want of ſufficient ex- 
periments and obſervations in natural philoſophy, 
there 
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there are ſome few miſtakes in his account of ani- 
mal nature. 


ö 
An Itluſtration of theſe ſiue rules by Similitudes. 


HUS we have brought the firſt part of /ogie 

to a concluſion: And it may not be impro- 

per here to repreſent its excellencies (ſo far as we 

have gone) by general hints of its chief deſign and 

uſe, as well as by a various cmpariſon of it to thoſe 

inſtruments which man id have invented for their 
ſeveral conveniencies and improvements. 

The deſign of logic is not to furniſh us with the 
perceiving faculty, but only direct and afjiſt us in 
the uſe of it: It doth not give us the objects of our 
ideas, but only ca ſuch a light on. thoſe objects 
which nature furniſhes us with, that they may be 
the more clearly and diſtinctly known: It doth not 
add new parts or properties to things, but it diſco- 
vers the various parts, properties, relations, and 
dependencies of one thing upon another, and b 
ranking all things under general and ſpecial heads, it 
renders the nature, or any of the properties, 
powers, and uſes of a thing, more eaſy to be found 
out, when we ſeek in what rank of beings it lies, 
and wherein it agrees with, and wherein it differs 
from others. 


If any compariſons would illuſtrate this, it may 
be thus repreſented. 

I. When logic afliſts us to attain a clear and di- 
flint conception of the nature of things by dejini- 
tion, it is like thoſe glaſſes whereby we behold ſuch 
objects diſtinctiy, as, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs, or 
their great diſtance, appear in confiſſion to the naked 
eye: So the teleſcope diſcovers to us diſtant won- 
ders in the heavens, and thews the milky away, and 
the bright cloudy ſpots in a very dark ſky, to be a 

F 3 collection 


collection of little ſtars, which the eye unaſſiſted 
beholds in a mingled confuſion. So when bodies 
are too ina for our ſight to ſurvey them diſtinctly, 
then the microſcope is at hand for our aſſiſtance, to 
ihew us all the /imbs and features of the moſt minute 
animals, with great clearneſs and diſtinction. 

II. When we are taught by logic to view a 
thing completely in all its parts, by the help of divi- 
fron, it has the uſe of an anatomical knife, which diſ- 
ſects an animal body, and ſeparates the weins, ar- 
teries, nerves, muſcles, membranes, &c. and ſhews us 
the ſeveral parts which go to the compoſition of a 
complete animal. 

III. When logic inſtructs us to ſurvey an object 
comprehenſively in all the modes, properties, relations, 
faces, and appearances of it, it is of the ſame uſe as 
a terreſtrial globe, which turning round on its axis 
repreſents to us all the variety of lands and ſeas, 
kingdoms and nations, on the ſurface of the earth, in 
a very ſhort ſucceſſion of time ſhews the ſitua- 
tions and various relations of them to each other, 
and gives a comprehenſive view of them in mi- 
nature. 

IV. When this art teaches us to diſtribute any 
extenſive idea into its different kinds or ſpecies, it 
may be compared to the priſmatic glaſs, that re- 
ceives the ſun-beams or rays of light, which ſeem 
to be uniform when falling upon it, but it ſepa- 
rates and diſtributes them into their different kind; 
and colaurs, and ranks them in their proper ſuc- 
ceſſion. ; 

Or, if we deſcend to ſubdiviſions and ſubordinate 
ranks of being, then diftribution may alſo be ſaid 
to form the reſemblance of a natural tree, wherein 
the gemi or general idea ſtands for the root or /foct, 
and the ſeveral kinds or ſpecies, and individuals, are 
diſtributed abroad, and repreſented in their de- 
pendance and connection, like the ſeveral boughs, 


branches, and leſſer ſhoots, For inſtance, let _ 
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be the rot of a logical tree the reſ 1 
| emblance is { 
by mere inſpection, though the root be not — 


at the bottom of the page. 
3 Philip, 
Man 4 James, 
Peter, 
Thomas, &c. 
{Horſe 1 
: Bayard, 
Squirrel 
Beaſt 4 f ( Maſtiff, 
— Spaniel, 
: g—— Greyhound, 
Bear, &c. Beagle, &c. 
Animal 4. 2 
. k Engliſh 
Bird Duck Muſcovy, . 
| Gooſe, &c. Hook-Bill, &c. 
Trout, 
Fiſh 4 Whale, 
Oyſter, &c, 
Fly; Waſp, 
Ving — &c. 
Infect : — 
Creeping Ant, f 
$ Caterpillar, &c. 


The ſame ſimilitude will ſerve alſo to illuſtrate 


the diviſion an 1/100 | 
— 8 of an integral whole into 


When logic directs us 
i to place all our ideas i 
/ NT moſt convenient both for — 
on and memory, it doth the ſame ſervive as the 
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caſes of 1well-contrived ſhelves in a large library, where- 
in folios, quartos, oftaves, and leſſer volumes, are diſ- 
poſed in ſuch exact order, under the particular 
heads of divinity, hiſtory, mathematics, ancient and 
miſcellaneous learning, Wc. that the ſtudent knows 
where to find every book, and has them all as it 
were within his command at once, becauſe of the 
exact order wherein they are placed. 

The man who has ſuch aſſiſtances as theſe at 
hand, in order to manage his conceptions, and regu- 
late his zdeas, is well prepared to improve his know- 
ledge, and to join theſe ideas together in a regular 
manner by judgment, which is the ſecond operation 
of the mind, and will be the ſubject of the ſecond 
part of logic. 
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OF JUDGMENT AND PROPOSITION. 


HEN the mind has got acquaintance with 
things by framing ideas of them, it pro- 
ceeds to the next operation, and that is, to com- 
pare theſe ideas together, and to join them by 
Mrmation, or disjoin them by negation, according 
as we find them to agree or diſagree. This act 
of the mind is called judgment; as when we have 
by perception obtained the ideas of Plato a philgſo- 
pher, man innocent, we form theſe judgments ; Plato 
was a Philoſopher : No man tis innocent. 

Some writers have aſſerted, that j::/gment conſiſts 
in a mere perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, But I rather think there is an act of the will 
(at leaſt in moſt caſes) neceſſary to form a judgment: 
for, though we do perceive, or think we perceive, 
ideas to agree or diſagree, yet we may ſometimes re- 


F. 5 frain 
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frain from judging or aſſenting to the perception, 


for fear leſt the perception ſhould not be ſufficient- 


ly clear, and we ſhould be miſtaken: And I am 
well aſſured at other times, that there are multi- 
tudes of judgments formed, and a firm aſſent given 
to ideas jorned or disjoined, before there is any clear 
perception whether they agree or diſagree; and 
this is the reaſon of ſo many falſe judgments or mit- 
takes among men. Both theſe practices are a proof 
that judgment has ſomething of the vill in it, and 
does not merely conſiſt in perception ; ſince we ſome- 
times judge, (though unhappily) without perceiving, 
and ſometimes we perceive without immediate judg- 
ing. 

. an idea is the reſult of our conception or appre- 
henſion, ſo a propoſition is the effect of judgment. 
'The foregoing ſentences, which are examples of the 
act of judgment, are properly called propofitions. Pla- 
fo is a philoſopher, &c. | 


Here let us conſider, 

1. The general nature of a propoſition, and the part: 
of which it is compoſed. 

2. The various diviſions or kinds of propoſitions. 

3. The ſprings of falſe judgment, or the doctrine of 
prejudices, 

4. General directions to aſſiſt us in judging right. 

5. Special rules to direct us in judging particular 

abjecto. 


I. 
'Of the Nature of a PROPOSITION, and its ſeveral 
Parts. 


ideas or terms are joined or disjoined by one 


\ Propoſition is a ſentence wherein two or more 
affirmation 
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affirmation or negation, as Plato was a philoſopher :. 
Every angle is formed by tuo lines meeting: No mar: 
living on earth can be completely happy. When there 
are ever ſo many ideas or terms in the ſentence, 
yet if they are joined or disjoined merely by one 
fingle affirmation or negation, they are properly 
called but one propoſition, though they may be re- 
ſolved into ſeveral propoſitions which are implied 
therein, as will appear hereafter. 

In deſcribing a propoſition, I uſe the words terms 
as well as ideas, becauſe, when mere ideas are joined 
in the mind without words, it is rather called a 
judgment; but when clothed with words it is called 
a Propoſition, even though it be in the mind only, as 
well as when it is expreſſed by ſpeaking or writing. 

There are three things which go to the nature 
and conſtitution of a propoſition, namely, the /#b- 
ject, the predicate, and the copula. 

The ſubject of a propoſition is that concerning 
which any thing is affirmed or denied: 80 Plato, 
angle, man living on earth, are the ſubjects of the 
foregoing propoſitions. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied 
of the ſubject ; ſo philoſopher is the predicate of the 
firſt propoſition ; formed by teuo lines meeting, is the 
predicate of the ſecond z capable of being completely 
happy, the proper predicate of the third . _ 

'The /ubje and predicate of a * taken to- 
gether, are called the matter of it; for theſe are 
the materials of which it is made. 

The copula is the form of a propoſition; it repre- 
ſents the act of the mind affirming or denying, and 
it is expreſſed by the words, am, art, is, are, &c. 
or am not, art not, is not, are not, &c. 

It is not a thing of importance enough to create 
diſpute, whether the words no, none, not, never, 
&c. which disjoin the idea or terms in a negative 
propoſition, ſhall be called a part of the ſubject of 
the copula, or of the predicate, Sometimes perhaps 
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they may ſeem moſt naturally to be included in 
one, and ſometimes in the other of theſe, though 
a propoſition is uſually denominated affirmative or 
negative from its copula, as hereafter. 

Note 1. Where each of theſe parts of a propoſi- 
tion is not expreſſed diſtinctly in ſo many words, 
yet they are all underſtood, and implicitly contain- 
ed therein ; as Socrates diſputed, is a complete pro- 
poſition, for it ſignifies Socrates was diſputing. 80 
I die, ſignifies 1 am dying. I can write, that is, I am 
able to write. In Latin and Greek one ſingle word 
is many times a complete compoſition. 

Note 2. Theſe words am, art, is, &c. when they 
are uſed alone without any other predicate, ſignify 
both the act of the mind judging, which includes the 
copula, and ſignify alſo actual exiſtence, which is 
the predicate of that propoſition. So Rome is, ſig- 
nifies Rome is exiſtent: There are ſome ſtrange inon- 
lers: that is, Same ſtrange monſters are exiſtent : Car- 
thage is no more, that is, Carthage has no being. 

Note 3. The ſubject and predicate of a propoſi- 
tion are not always to be known and diſtinguiſhed 
by the placing of the words in the ſentence, but 
by reflecting duly on the ſenſe of the words, and 
on the mind and deſign of the ſpeaker or writer: 
As if I ſay, In Africa there are many lions, I mean 
Many lions are exiſtent in Africa: Many lions is the 
ſubject, and exiſtent in Africa is the predicate. . 
is proper for a phileſepher to underſtand geometry; here 
the word proper is the predicate, and all the reſt is 
the ſubject, except I the copula. 

Note 4. The ſubject and predicate of a propoſi- 
tion ought always to be two different ideas, or two 
different terms; for, where both the terms and ideas 
are the ſame, it is called an identical propoſition, which 
is mere trifling, and cannot tend to promote know- 
ledge ; ſuch as, A rule is a rule, or A good man is a 
good man. 

But there are ſome propoſitions, wherein the 
: terms 
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terms of the ſubject and predicate ſeem to be the 
ſame; yet the ideas are not the ſame; nor can 
theſe be called purely identical or trifling propoſi- 
tions; ſuch as Home is home; that is, Home is a con- 
venient or delightful place; Socrates is Socrates flill ; 
that is, The man Socrates is ſtill a philoſopher : The hero 
was not a hero; that is, The hero did not ſhew his cou- 
rage; What have I written, I have written ; that is, 
What I wrote, I flill approve, and will not alter it: 
What is done, is done; that is, it cannot be undone. 
It may be ealily obſerved in theſe propoſitions the 
term 1s equivocal, for in the predicate it has a differ- 
ent idea from what it has in the fbjef. 

There are alſo ſome propoſitions , wherein the 
terms of the ſubject and predicate differ, but the ideas 
are the ſame z and theſe are not merely identical or 
trifling propoſitions z as impudent is ſhameleſs ; a 
billow is a wave ; or flufus (in Latin) is a wave ; a 
globe is a round body. In theſe propoſitions, either 
the words are explained by a definition of the name, 
or the ideas by a definition of the thing, and there- 
fore they are by no means uſeleſs when formed 
for this purpoſe. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the various Kinds of PRoposrTIONs. 


Ropoſitions may be diſtributed into various 

kinds, according to their. ſubject, their copula, 

their predicate, their nature or compoſition, their ſenſe, 

and their evidence, which diſtributions will be ex- 
plained in the following ſections. 
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SECT. I. 


Of Univerſal, Particular, Indefinite, and Singular 


PROPOSITIONS. - 


Ropoſitions may be divided, according to their 


ſubjeF, into untverſal and particular; this is 
uſually called a diviſion ariſing from the quantity. 

An uni xerſal propoſition is when the ſubject is 
taken according to the whole of its extenſion z: ſo, 
if the ſubject be a genus, or a general nature, it in- 
cludes all its ſpecies or finde: If the ſubject be a 

ſpecies, it includes all individuals. This univerſali- 
ty is uſually ſignified by theſe words, all, every, no, 
none, or the like; as, All men muft die: No man i] 
almighty : Every crea ure had a beginning. 

A particular propoſition, is when the ſubject is not 
taken according to its whole extenſion ; that is, 
when the term is limited and reſtrained to ſome one 
or more of thoſe ſpecies or individuals whoſe general 
nature it expreſſes, but reaches not to all; and this 
is uſually denoted by the words, ſeme, many, few, 
there are which, &c. as, Some birds can fing well ; 
Few men are truly wiſe : There are parrots which will 
talk an hundred things. 

A ſingular propoſition is when the ſubject is a ſin- 
gular or individual term or idea; as, Deſcartes was 
an ingenious philsſopher : Sir Iſaac Newton has far ex- 
ceeded all his predeceſſors : The palace at Hampton Court 
ir a pleaſant dwelling : This day is very cold. The 
ſubject here muſt be taken according to the whole 

of its extenſion, becauſe, being an individual, it can 
extend only to one, and it muſt therefore be regu- 
lated by the laws of univerſal propoſitions. 

An indefinite propoſition, is when no note, either 
of univerſality or particularity, is prefixed to a 
ſubject, which is in its own nature general; as, 
A planet is ever changing its place: Angels are noble 
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creatures, Now this ſort of propoſition, eſpecially 
when it deſcribes the nature of things, is uſually 
counted univerſal alſo, and it ſuppoſes the ſubject to 
be taken in its whole extenſion : For, if there were 
any planet which did not change its place, or any an- 
gel that were not a noble creature, theſe propoſitions 
would not be ſtrictly true. 

Vet, in order to ſecure us againſt miſtakes in 
judging of wniverſal, particular, and indefinite pro- 
poſitions, it is neceſſary to make theſe following 
remarks. 


I. Concerning univerſal propeſetions. 

Note 1. Univerſal terms may either denote a 
metaphyſical, a phyſical, or a moral univerſality. 

A metaphyſical or mathematical unwverſality, is, when 
all the particulars contained under any general idea 
have the ſame predicate belonging to them, with- 
out any exception whatſoever z or when the pre- 
dicate is ſo eſſential to the univeral ſubject, that it 
deſtroys the very nature of the ſubject to be without 
it; as, All circles have a center and circumference : All 
ſpirits in their own nature are immortal. 

A phyſical or natural univerſality, is when, ac- 
cording to the order and common courſe of na- 
ture, a predicate agrees to all the ſubjects of that 
kind, though there may be ſome accidental. and 
preternatural exceptions z as, All men uſe words tg 
expreſs their thoughts, yet dumb perſons are excepted, 
for they cannot ſpeak. All beafts have four feet, yet 
there may be ſome monſters with five; or maimed, 
who have but three. 

A moral univerſality, is when the predicate agrees 
to the greateſt part of the particulars which are con- 
tained under the univerſal ſubje&t ; as, All negroes 
are ſtupid creatures: All men are governed by affeftion 
rather than by reaſon : All the old Romans loved their 
country : And the ſcripture uſes this language, when 
St Paul tells us, The Cretes are always Gs . 

Now, 


4 
, 
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Now it is evident, that a ſpecial or ſingular con- 
cluſion cannot be inferred from a moral univerſality, 
nor always and infallibly from a phyſical one, though 
it may be always inferred from an univerſality which 
is metaphyſical, without any danger or poſlibility of 
a miſtake. 

Let it be obſerved alſo, that uſually we make little 
or no diſtinction in common language, between a 
ſubject that is phyſically or metaphyically univerſal. 

Note 2. An unwerſal term is ſometimes taken co/- 
tively for all its particular ideas united together, 
and ſometimes d:lributively, meaning each of them 
ſingle and alone. 

Inſtances of a collective univerſal are ſuch as theſe: 
Al theſe apples will fill a buſhel : All the hours of the 
night are ſufficient for ſleep : All the rules of grammar 
overload the. memory. In theſe propoſitions it is evi- 
dent, that the predicate belongs not to the individu- 
al, ſeparately, but to the whole collective idea; for we 
cannot affirm the ſame predicate if we change the 
word all into one or into every, we cannot ſay one ap- 
ple or every apple 4will fill a buſhel, &c. Now ſuch a 
collective idea, when it becomes the ſubject of a pro- 
poſition, ought to be eſteemed as one fingle thing ; 
and this renders the propoſition ſingular or indefinite, 
as we ſhall ſhew immediately. 

A diſtributive univerſal will allow the word all to be 
changed into every, or into one, and by this means 
is diſtinguiſhed from a collefive. 

Inſtances of a diſtributive univerſal are the moſt 
common on every occaſion z as, All men are mortal: 
Every man is a finner, &c. But, in this fort of uni- 
ver ſal there is a diſtinction to be made, which fol- 
lows in the next remark. 

Note 3. When an univerſal term is taken diſtribu- 
tively, ſometimes it includes all the individuals con- 
tained in its inferior ſpecies : As when I ſay, Every 

feckneſs has a tendency to death ; I mean, every individu- 
al fickneſs, as well as every kind. But A = 
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cludes no more than merely each ſpecies or kind ; as, 
when the Evangeliſt ſays, Chriſt healed every diſeaſe, 
or every diſeaſe was healed by Chriſt ; that is, every kind 
of diſeaſe. The i of theſe, logicians call the di- 
{tribution of an univerſal in ſingula generum ; the la 
is a diſtribution in genera ſingulorum. But, either of 
them joined to the ſubject, render a propoſition uni- 
verſal. | 

Note 4. The univerſality of a ſubject is often re- 
ſtrained by a part of the predicate; as when we 
ſay, All men learn wiſdom by experience: The univer- 
ſal ſubject, all men, is limited to ſignify only all thoſe 
men who learn wiſdom. The ſcripture alſo uſes this 
ſort of language, when it ſpeaks of all men being ju- 
ſtified by the gag af of one, Rom. v. 18. that is, al 
men who are juſtified obtain it in this way. 

Oh ſerve here, That not only a metaphyſical or na- 
tural, but a moral univerſality alſo is oftentimes to 
be reſtrained by a part of the predicate z as when 
we ſay, All the Dutch are good ſeamen: All the Italians 
are ſubtil politicians ; that is, thoſe among the Dutch 
that are ſeamen are good ſeamen; and thoſe amon 
the Italians who are politicians are ſubtil politicians, 
that is, they are generally ſo. 

Note 5. The univerſality of a term is many times 
reſtrained by the particular time, place, circumflance, 
&c. or the deſign of the ſpeaker; as, if we were in the 
city of London, and ſay, All the weavers went to pre- 
ſent their petition ; we mean only, All the weavers who 
dwell in the city. So when it is ſaid in the goſpel, 417 
men did marvel, Mark v. 20. it reaches only to Al 
thoſe men who heard of the miracles of our Saviour. 

Here alſo it ſhould be obſerved, that a moral uni- 
verſality is reſtrained by time, place, and other cir- 
cumſtances, as well as a natural ; ſo that by theſe 
means the word all ſometimes does not extend to a 
tenth part of thoſe who at firſt might ſeem to be 
included in that word. 

One occaſion of theſe difficulties and ambiguities, 

that 
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that belong to univerſal propoſitions, is the common 
humour and temper of mankind, who generally 
have an inclination to magnify their ideas, and to 
talk roundly and univerſally concerning any thing 
they ſpeak of ; which has introduced univerſal terms 
of ſpeech into cuſtom and habit, in all nations and 
all languages, more than nature or reaſon would 
dictate ; yet, when this cuſtom is introduced, it is 
not at all impropcr to uſe this ſort of language in 
folemn and ſacred writings, as well as in familiar 
diſcourſe. 


II. Remarks concerning indefinits propoſitions. 

Note 1. Propoſitions carrying in them univerſa} 
forms of expreſſion may ſometimes drop the note of 
umverſality, and become indefinite, and yet retain the 
fame univerſal ſenſe, whether metaphyſical, natural, 
or moral, whether collectiue or drftyibutrve. 

We may give inſtances of each of theſe, 

Metapyſical ; as, A circle has a center and circum- 

ference. Natural; as, Beafts have four feet. Moral; 

as, Negroes are ſtupid creatures. Collective; as, The 
apples will fill a buſhel. Diſtributive; as, Men are 
mortal. 

Note 2. There are many cafes wherein a co{{ef:ve 
idea is expreſſed in a propolition by an indefinite term, 
and that where it deſcribes the nature or quality of 
the ſubject, as well as when it declares ſome paſt 
matters of fact; as, Fir- trees ſet in good order will give 
a charming proſpeF ; this muſt ſignify a collection of fir- 
trees, for one makes no proſpect. In matters of 
fact this is more evident and frequent; as, The Ro- 
mans overcame the Gauls : The robbers ſurrounded the 
coach : The wwild geeſe flew over the Thames in the form 
of a wedge. All theſe are collective ſubjects. 

Note 3. In indefinite propoſitions the ſubject is often 
reſtrained by the predicate, ,or by the ſpecial time, 
place, or circumſtances, as well as in propoſitions 
which are expreſsly univerſal ; as, The Chineſes are 
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ingemous filk-aweavers ; that is, thoſe Chineſes which 
are ſilk-wweavers are ingemous at their work. The flars 
appear to us when the twilight is gone; this can ſignify 
no more than the „lars which are above our horizon. 

Note 4. All theſe reſtriftions tend to reduce ſome 
indefinite propoſitions almoſt into particular, as will 
appear under the next remarks. 


III. Remarks concerning particular propoſitions. 

Note 1. A particular propoſition may ſometimes 
be expreſſed indefinitely, without any note of parti- 
cularity prefixed to the ſubject; as, In times of con- 
fuftenlawws are not executed: Men of virtue are diſgraced, 
and murderers eſcape ; that is, ſome laws, ſome men of vir- 
tue, ſome murderers : Unlets we ſhould call this lan- 
guage a moral univerſality, though I think it can 
hardly extend ſo far. 

Note 2. The words ſome, a fœau, &c. though they 
generally denote a proper particularity, yet ſometimes 
they exprels a callective idea ; as Some of the enemies be- 
ſet the general around A few Greeks would beat a thou- 
ſand Indians. 

I conclude this ſection with a few general remarks 
on this ſubject, namely, 


Gen. Rem. I. Since Univerſal, indefinite and partiu- 
lar terms, in the plural number, may either be taken 
in a collective or diftributive ſenſe, there is one ſhort 
and eaſy way to find whentheyare collective, and when 
diſtributie; namely, If the plural number may be 
changed into the ſingular, that is, if the predicate 
will agree to one ſingle ſubject, it is a diſtributive 
idea; if not, it is collective. 


Gen. Rem. II. Univerſal and particular terms in the 
plural number; ſuch as, all, ſome, fexv, many, &c. 
when they are taken in their diflributive ſenſe re- 
preſent ſeveral ſingle ideas; and when they are thus 
affixed to the ſubject of a propoſition, render that 

propoſition. 
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propoſition univerſal or particular, according to the 
univerſality or particularity of the terms affixed. 


Gen. Rem. III. Univerſal and particular terms, in 
the plural number, taken in their collective ſenſe, re- 
preſent generally one collective idea. 

If this one collective idea be thus repreſented, (whe- 
ther by univerſal or particular terms), as the ſubject 
of a propoſition, which deſcribes the nature of a thing, 
it properly makes either a ſingular or an indefinite pro- 
poſition ; for the words all, ſome, a few, &c. do not 
then denote the quantity of the propoſition, but are 
eſteemed merely as terms which connect the indivi- 
duals together, in order to compoſe one collective idea. 
Obſerve theſe inſtances ; All the fycamores in the gar- 
den would make a large grove ; that is, this one col- 
lection of ſycomores, which is a fngular idea. Some 
of the fycomores in the garden would make a fine grove : 
Sycomores would make a. noble grove : In theſe laſt the 
ſubject is rather indefinite than ſingular. But it is ve- 
ry evident, that in each of theſe propoſitions the 
predicate can only belong to a collective idea, and 
therefore the ſubject muſt be eſteemed a collective. 

If this collective idea (whether repreſented by uni- 
verſal or particular terms) be uſed in deſcribing paſt 
matters of fact, then it is generally to be eſteemed a 
fingular idea, and renders the propoſition ſingular ; 
as, All the ſoldiers of Alexander made but a little army: 
A few Macedonians vanquiſhed the large army of Dari- 
Us x boys grenadiers in the camp plundered all the neigh» 
bouring towns. 

Now we have ſhewn before, that if a propoſition 
deſcribing the nature of things has an indefinite ſub- 
ject, it is generally to be eſteemed univerſal in its pro- 

ſitional ſenſe : And, if it has a ſingular ſubject, in 
its propoſitional ſenſe it is always ranked with uni- 
wer ſals. | 

After all, we muſt be forced to confeſs, that the 
language of mankind, and the idioms of ſpeech, are 
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ſo exceeding various, that it is hard to reduce them 
to a few rules; and, if we would gain a juſt and pre- 
ciſe idea of every univerſal, particular, and indefinite 
expreſſion, we mult not only conſider the peculiar 
idiom of the language, but the time, the place, the 
occaſion, the circumſtances of the matter ſpoken 
of, and thus penetrate, as far as poſſible, into the de- 
fign of the ſpeaker or writer. 


SECT. N. 
Of Affirmative and Negative PROPOSITIONS. 


HEN a propoſition is conſidered with regard 
to its capula, it may be divided into affirma- 
tive and negative ; for it is the copula joins or disjoins 
the c ideas. Others call this a diviſion of propo- 
ſitions according to their quality. 

An affirmative propoſition is when the idea of the 
predicate is ſuppoſed to agree to the idea of the ſub- 
ject, and is joined to it by the word ic, or are, which 
is the copula ; as, All men are finners. But, when the 
predicate is not ſuppoſed to agree with the ſubject, 
and is disjoined from it by the particles is not, are 
not, &c. the propoſition is negative; as, Man is not 
innocent; or, No man is innocent, In an affirmative 
propoſition, we aſſert one thing to belong to ano- 
ther, and, as it were, unite them in thought and 
word : In negative propoſitions, we ſeparate one 
thing from another, and deny their agreement. 

It may ſeem ſomething odd, that two ideas or 
terms are ſaid to be disjoined, as well as joined by a 
copula: But, if we can but ſuppoſe the negative par- 
ticles do really belong to the copula of negative pro- 
poſitions, it takes away the harſhneſs of the expreſ- 
ſion; and, to make it yet ſofter, we may conſider 
that the predicate and ſubject may be properly ſaid 
to be joined in a form of words as a propoſition, by con- 
nective particles in grammar or logic, though they 
are 
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are disjoined in their ſenſe and ſignification. Every 
youth, who has learned his grammar, knows there 
are ſuch words as digjunttive propofitions. 

Several things are worthy our notice on this ſub- 
ject. | 
Note 1ſt, As there are ſome terms, or words, and 
ideas, (as I have ſhewn before), concerning whieh it 
is hard to determine whether they are negative or 
Poſitive, ſo there are ſome propoſitions concerning 
which it may be difficult to ſay, whether they affirm 
or deny: As, when we ſay, Plato was no fool ; Cice- 
ro was no unſkilful orator ; Ceſar made no expedition ie 
Muſcovy : An Oyſter has no part like an eel : It is not ne- 
cefſary for a pry to ſpeak French ; and for a phyſi 
cian to ſpeak French is needleſs. The ſenſe of theſe pro- 
poſitions is very plain and eaſy, though logicians 
might ſquabble perhaps a whole day, whether they 
ſhould rank them under the names of negative or 

rmative, ; 

Note 2, In Latin and Engliſh, two negatives join- 
ed in one ſentence make an affirmative; as when 
we declare, No man ts not mortal; it is the ſame as 
though we ſaid, Man is mortal. But, in Greek, and 
oftentimes in French, two negatives make but a 
ſtronger denial. 

Note 3d, If the mere negative term not be added 
to the cepula of an univerſal affirmative propoſition, it 
reduces it to a particular negative; as, All men are not 
wiſe, fignifies the ſame as, Some men are not wiſe. 

Note 4th, In all affirmative propoſitions, the pre- 
dicate is taken in its whole comprehenſion; that is, 
every eſſential part and attribute of it is affirmed 
concerning the ſubject z as when I ſay, A true Chri- 
tian is an honeſt man, every thing that belongs to ho- 
neſty is affirmed concerning a true Chriſtian. 

Note 5th, In all negative propoſitions the predi- 
cate is taken in its whole extenſion ; that is, every 
ſpecies and individual that is contained in the gene- 
ral idea of the predicate, is utterly denied concern- 
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ing the ſubject: So in this propoſition, A ſpirit is 
rat an animal, we exclude all forts and kinds and par- 
ticular animals whatſoever from the idea of a ſpirit. 

From theſe two laſt remarks we may derive this 
inference, that we ought to attend to the entire com- 
prehenſion of our ideas, and to the univerſal extenſion 
of them, as far as we have proper capacity for it, 
before we grow too confident in our affirming or 
denying any thing which may have the leaſt dark- 
neſs, doubt or difficulty attending it: It is the want 
of this attention that betrays us into many miſtakes. 


SECT. It 
Of the Oppoſition and Converſion of PROPOSITIONS. 


NY two ideas being joined or disjoined in va- 
rious forms, will afford us ſeveral propoſitions. 
All theſe may be diſtinguiſhed according to their 
quantify and their quality * into four, which are 
marked or denoted by the letters, A, E, I, O, thus: 


A Univerſal affirmative. 
E Univerſal negative. 
I denotes a Particular affirmative. 
O Particular negative. 


according to theſe old Latin rhimes 


Aſerit A, negat E, verum generaliter ambe. 
Aſſerit I, negat O, ſed particuluriter ambo. 
This may be exemplified by theſe two ideas, a 


wine and a tree. 
A Every vine is a tree. 
E. No vine is a tree. 
I Some vine is a tree. 
O Some vine is not a tree. 


The 

* The reader ſhould remember here, that a propofition ac- 

cording to its quantity is called aniverſa! or partic:lir ; and ac- 
cording to its quality, it is either affirmative or negative. 
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The logicians of the ſchools have written many 
large trifles concerning the oppoſetion and converſion 
of propoſitions. It will be ſufficient here to give a few 
brief hints of theſe things, that the learner may not 
be utterly ignorant of them. 

Propoſitions which are made of the ſame ſubject 
and predicate, are ſaid to be hte, when that which 
is denied in one is affirmed in the other, either in 
whole or in part, without any conſideration whe- 
ther the propolitions be true or no. 

If they differ both in quantity and quality, they 
are called contrad:fory ; as, 


A Every vine is 4) rheſe can never be both true 


„ bs or both falſe at the fame 
| time. 
a tree. 


If two univerſals differ in quality, they are contra- 
Ties ; as, 


A Every vine is a Theſe can never be both true 


Free. 
E together, but they may be 
E No vine 45 a both falſe. 


tree. 
If two particular propoſitions differ in quality, 
they are ſubcontrartes ; as, 


; _ _— Theſe may be both true toge- 
0 Some vine is not gether, but they can never 
be both falſe. 


a tree. 

Both particular and umverſal propoſitions, which 
agree in quality, but not in quantity, are called 
ſubaltern, though theſe are not properly oppoſite, as, 

A Every vine is a tree. 
I Some vine is a tree. 
Or thus: 
E No vine is a tree. 
O Some vine is not a tree. 

The canons of ſubaltern propoſitions are uſually 

reckoned theſe three; namely, (1) If an wniverſal 


propoſition be true, the particular will be true allo, 
but 
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but not on the contrary. And, (2.) If a particular 
propoſition be falſe, the univerſal muſt be falſe too, 
but not on the contrary. (3.) Subaltern propoſitions, 
whether univerſal or particular, may ſometimes be 
both true, and ſometimes both falſe. 

The converſion of propoſitions, is when the ſubject 
and predicate change their places with preſervation 
of the truth. This may be done with conſtant 
certainty in all unwerſal negatives and particular 4 
firmatives ; as, No ſpirit is an animal, may be con- 
verted, No animal is a ſpirit : and, Some tree is a 
vine, may be converted, Some vine is a tree. But 
there is more of formal trifling in this fort of diſ- 
courſe than there is of ſolid improvement, becauſe 
this ſort of converſion ariſes merely from the form of 
words, as connected in a propotition, rather than 
from the matter. 

Yet it may by uſeful to obſerve, that there are 
ſome propoſitions, which, by reaſon of the ideas or 
matter of which they are compoſed, may be con- 
verted with conſtant truth: Such are thoſe propo- 
ſitions whoſe predicate is a nominal or real defini- 
tion of the ſubject, or the difference of it, or a 
property of the fourth kind, or a ſuperlative degree 
of any property or quality whatſoever ; or, in ſhort, 
whereſoever the predicate and the ſubject have ex- 
actly the ſame extenſion, or the fame comprehen- 
ſion; as, Every vine ts a tree bearing grapes; and, 
Every tree bearing grapes is a vine : Religion is the trueſt 
wiſdom ; and, The trueſt wiſdom ir religion: 2 
Ceſar was the firſt emperor of Rome ; and, The firſt 
emperor of Rome ⁊uns Julius Ceſar. Theſe are the 
propoſitions which are properly convertible, and 
they are called ecrprocal propoſitions. 
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SECT. NV. 


Of Pure and Modal PRorosrrioxs. 
NOTHER diviſion of propoſitions among the 


ſcholaſtic writers is into pure and modal. 
This may be called (for diſtinction ſake) a diviſion 
according to the predicate. 

When a propoſition merely expreſſes that the 
predicate is connected with the ſubject, it is called 
a pure propoſition 5 as, Every true Chriſtian it an honeſt 
man. But, when it alſo includes the way and man- 
ner wherein the predicate is connected with the 
ſubject, it is called a modal propgſition; as when I 
ſay, It is neceſſary that a true Chriſtian ſhould be an 
honeſt man. 

gical writers generally make the modality of 
this propoſition to belong to the, copula, becauſe it 
ſhews the manner of the connection between the 
ſubject and predicate. But, if the form of the ſen- 
tence as a lagical propoſition be duly conſidered, 
the mode itſelf is the very predicate of the propoſi- 
tion, and it muſt run thus: That a true Chriſtian 
ſhould be an honeſt man is a neceſſary thing, and then 
the whole primary propoſition is included in the 
ſubject of the modal propoſition. 

There are four modes of connecting the predicate 
with the ſubject, which are uſually reckoned up on 
this occaſion, namely, neceſſity and contingency, which 
are two oppoſites z poſſebility and impoſſibility, which 
are alſo oppoſites z as, It it neceſſary that a globc 
ſhould be round : That a globe be of ud or glaſs, 
i; an unneceſſary er contingent thing: It is impoſſible 
that a e = be ſquare : It is poſſible that a globe 
may be made of water. 

With regard to the modal. propoſitions which the 
ſchaols have introduced, I would make theſe two 
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Remark 1. Theſe propoſitions in Engliſh are 
formed by the reſolution of the words, muft be, 
might not be, can be, and cannot be, into thoſe more 
explicate forms of a logical copula and predicate, 
is neceflary, is contingent, it poſſible, ts impoſſible : For 
it is neceſſary that a globe ſhould be round, ugnifies no 
more than that a globe muff be round. 

Remark 2. Let it be noted, that this quadruple 
modality is only an enumeration of the natural modes 
or manners wherein the predicate is connected with 
the ſubject: We might alſo deſcribe ſeveral moral 
and civil modes of connecting two ideas together, 
namely, {awfulneſs and unlawfulneſs, convemiency and 
inconveniency, &c. whence we may form ſuch modal 
propoſitions as theſe : It is unlawful for any perſon to 
till an innocent man. It is unlawful for Chriſtians to 
eat fleſh in Lent : To tell all that we think is inexpedi- 
ent : For a man to be affable to his neighbour is very 
convenient, &c. 

There are ſeveral other modes of ſpeaking where- 
by a predicate is connected with a ſubject : Such 
as, it ts certain, it ts doubtful, it is probable, it is im- 
probable, it is agreed, it is granted, it is ſaid by the an- 
cients, it i written, &c. all which will form other 
kinds of modal propoſitions. | 

But, whether the modality be natural, moral, &c. 
yet in all theſe propoſitions it is the mode is the 
proper predicate, and all the reſt of the propoſition, 
except the copula, (or word it), belongs to the ſub- 
jet ; and thus they become pure propoſitions of a 
complex nature, of which we ſhall treat in the next 
ſection; ſo that there is no great need of making 
madals of a diſtinct ſort. 

There are many little ſubtilties which the ſchools 
acquaint us with concerning the converſan and oppo- 
ſition and equipollence of theſe modal propoſitions, 
ſuited to the Latin or Greek tongues, rather than 
the Engliſh, and fit to paſs away the idle time of a 
ſtudent, rather than to enrich his underſtanding. 
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Part II. 


DSECI. v. 
Of ſingle Pxorosrrioxs, whether Simple or Complex. 


HEN we conſider the nature of propoſitions, 

together with the formation of thein, and 
the materials whereof they are made, we divide 
them into ſingle and compound. 

A fingle propoſition, is that which has but one 
ſubject and one predicate ; but if it has more ſub- 
jects or more predicates, it is called a compound pro- 
poſution, and indeed it contains two or more propc- 
1itzons im it. 

A ſingle propoſition (which is alſo called categori- 
cal may be divided again into fmple and complex“. 

A purely ſimple propoſition is that whoſe ſubject and 
predicate are made up of ſingle terms; as Virtue 
is defereable : Every penitent is pardoned : No man i 
innocent. 

When the ſubject or predicate, or botb, are 
made up of complex terms, it is called a complex 
propoſition ; as, Every fincere penitent is pardoned : Vir- 
tue is defireable for its own ſake : No man alive is perfe(« 
ly innocent. 

If the term which is added to the ſubject of a 
complex propoſition be either eſſential or any way 
neceſſary to it, then t is called explicative, for it 
only explains the ſubject ; as, Every mortal man is a 
fon of Adam. But, if the term added to make up the 
complex ſubject does not neceſſarily or conſtantly 
belong to it, then it is determinative, and limits the 
ſubject to a particular part of its extenſion ; as, 
Every 


At /imple ideas are oppoſed to complex, and Jingle ideas to 
compound, ſo propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner: 
The Engliſh tongue, in this reſpect, having ſome advantage 
above the learned languages, which have no uſual word to 
diſtin guiſh Angle from ſimple. 
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Every pious man ſhall be happy. In the firſt propoſi- 


tion the word mortal is merely explicative : In the 
ſecond propoſition the word provs is determinative. 

Here note, that whatſoever may be affirmed or 
denied concerning any ſubject, with an explicative 
addition, may be alſo affirmed or denied of that 
ſubject without it; as we may boldly ſay, Every 
man is a fon of Adam, as well as every mortal man: 
But it is not ſo, where the addition is determinative, 
for we cannot ſay, Every man ſhall be happy, though 
every pious man ſhall be ſo. 

In a complex propoſition, the predicate or ſub- 
ject is ſometimes made complex by the pronouns 
who, which, whoſe, to whom, &c. which make ano- 
ther propoſition ; as, Every man who is pious ſhall 
be ſaved : Julius, whoſe ſirname was C:efar, over- 
came Pompey : Bodies, which are tranſparent, have 
many pores. Here the whole propoſition is called 
the primary or chief, and the additional propoſition 
is called an incident propoſition. But it is ſtill to be 
eſteemed in this caſe merely as a part of the com- 
plex term; and the truth or falſhood of the whole 
complex propoſition is not to be judged by the truth 
or falſhood of the incident propoſition, but by the 
connection of the whole ſubject with the predicate. 
For the incident propoſition may be falſe, and ab- 
ſurd, or impoſſible, and yet the whole complex pro- 
poſition may be true; as, A horſe which has wings 
might fly over the Thames. 

Beſide this complexion which belongs to the ſub- 
je&t or predicate, logical writers uſe to ſay, there is 
a complexion which may fall upon the copula alſo : 
But this I have accounted for in the ſection concern- 
ing modal propoſitions; and indeed it is not of much 
importance whether it were placed there or here. 
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SECT. VI. 
Of Compound PROPOSITIONS. 


Compound propoſition is made up of two or 

more ſubjects or predicates, or both; and it 
contains in it two or more propoſitions, which are 
either plainly exprefled, or concealed and implied. 

The firſt fort of compound propolitions are thoſe 
wherein the compoſition is expreſſed and evident, 
and they are diſtinguiſhed into theſe ſix kinds, 
namely, copulative, disjunctive, conditional, cauſal, 
relative and diſcretive. 

I. Copulative propoſitions, are thoſe which have 
more ſubjects or predicates connected by affirma- 
tive or negative conjunctions; as, Riches and lo- 
nour are temptations to pride Cæſur conquered the Gauls 
and the Britons : Neither gold or jewels will purchaſe 
immortality, "Theſe propoſitions are evidently com- 
pounded, for each of them may be reſolved into two 
propoſitions, namely, Riches are temptations to pride, 
and Honour is a temptation to pride; and ſo the reſt. 

The truth of copulative propoſitions dependsupon 
the truth of all the parts of them; for, if Cæſar 
had conquered the Gauls, and not the Britons, or 
the Britons, and not the Gauls, the ſecond copu- 
lative propoſition had not been true. 

Here note, 'Thoſe propoſitions, which cannot be 
reſolved into two or more fimple propoſitions, are 
not properly copulative, though two or more idea 
be connected and coupled by ſuch conjunctions, 
either in the ſubject or predicate z as Two and thre: 
make five : Majeſty and meekneſs do not often meet : 

The fun, moon, and ftars, are not all to be ſeen at once. 
Such propoſitions are to be eſteemed merely com- 
plex, becauſe the predicate cannot be affirmed of 
each ſingle ſubject, but only of all of them together 
as a colleCtive ſubject. 
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II. Disjunctive propy/itions, are when the parts are 
disjoined or oppoſed to one another by disjunctive 
particles; as, 1? ig either day or night: The weather 
is either ſhining or rainy Quantity is either length, 
breadth, or depth. 

The truth of disjunFives depends on the neceſſary 
and immediate oppoſition of the parts; therefore 
only the laſt of theſe examples is true; but the two 
firſt are not ſtrictly true, becauſe 72v7h;ght is a me- 
dium between day and night, aud dry cloudy weather 
is a medium between ſhining and raining. 

III. Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions, are thoſe 
whoſe parts are united by the conditional particle 
ifs as, If the ſun be fixed, the earth muſt move « If 
there be no fire, there cuill be no ſmoke. 

Note, The firſt part of theſe propoſitions, or that 
wherein the conditional is contained, is called the 
antecedent, the other is called the conſequert, 

The truth of theſe propoſitions depends not at 
all on the truth or falſhood of their two parts, but 
on the truth of the connection of them; for each 
part of them may be falſe, and yet the whole pro- 
poſition true; as, F there be no providence, there will 
be no future puniſhment. 

. Cauſal propoſitions, are where two propoſi- 
tions are joined by cauſal particles; as, Houſes were 
mt built that they might be deſtroyed : Rehoboam , was 
unhappy becauſe he followed evil counſel. 

The truth of a cauſal propoſition ariſes not from 
the truth of the parts, but from the cauſal influence 
that the one part has upon the other; for both 
parts may be true, yet the propoſition falſe, if one 
part be not the cauſe of the other. 

Some logicians refer reduplicative propoſitions to 
this place, as Men, confidered as men, are rational 
creatures, that is, becauſe they are men. 

V. Relative propoſitions have their parts joined by 
ſuch particles as expreſs a relation or compariſon 
of one thing to — 3 as, When your are filent 
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IJ will ſpeak : As much as you are worth, ſo much ſhall 
you be efleemed : As is the father, fo is the ſon : Where 
there is no tale-bearer, contention will ceoſe. 

'Theſe are very much akin to conditional propoſi- 
tions, and the truth of them depends upon the 
juſtneſs of their connection. 

VI. Diſcretive propoſitions are ſuch wherein various 
and ſeemingly oppotite judgments are made, whole 
variety or diſtinction is noted by the particles, but, 
though, yet, c.; as, Travellers may change their cli- 
mate, but not their temper : Job was patient, though his 
grief awas great. 

The truth and goodneſs of a diſcretive propoſition 
depends on the truth of both parts, and their con- 
tradiſtinction to one another; for, though both 
parts ſhould be true, yet if there be no ſeeming 
oppoſition between them, it is an uſeleſs aſſertion, 
though we cannot call it a falſe one; as, Deſcartes 
was a phileſopher, yet he was a Frenchman : The Ro- 
mans were valiant, but they ſpoke Latin; both which 
propoſitions are ridiculous, for want of a ſeeming 
oppoſition between the parts. 

Since we have declared wherein the truth and 
falſhood of theſe compound propoſitions conſiſt, it is 
proper alſo to give ſome intimations how any of theſe 
propoſitions, when they are falſe, may be oppoſed or 
contradicted. 

All compound propoſitions, except cepulatives 
and diſcretives, are properly denicd or contradicted 
when the negation affects their conjunctive parti- 
cles; as, if the disjunctive propoſition aſſerts, / i 
either day or night ; the opponent ſays, & is nat (i- 
ther day or mght ; or, It is not ee that it ſhould 
be either day or night : ſo the hypothetical propoſition 
is denied, by ſaying, It does not follow that the eart! 
muſt move if the ſun be fixt. 

A disjundlive propyfution may be contradicted alſo 
by denying all the parts; as, It is neither day nor 
night. | 
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And a cauſal propoſition may be denied or oppoſed 
indirectly and improperly, when either part of the pro- 
poſition is denied; and it muſt be falſe if either 
part be falſe : But the deſign of the propoſition be- 
ing to ſhew the casſil connefticn of the two parts, 
each part is ſuppoſed to be true, and it is not pro- 
perly contradicted as a cauſal fi pgſition, unleſs one 
part of it be denied to be the cauſe of the other. 

As for copulatives and diſcretives, becauſe their 
truth depends more on the truth of their parts, 
therefore theſe may be oppoſed or denied, as many 
ways as the parts of which they are compoſed may 
be denied; ſo this copulative propoſition, Riche; 
and honour ave temptations to pride, may be denied by 
ſaying, Riches are not temptations, though kenour may 
ble: or, Honour is not a temptation, thiugh riches may 
be; or, Neither riches nor hanour are temptetions, &c. 

Sothis diſcretive propoſition, Fob was patient, though 
hs grief vas great, is denied by ſaying, 75 was nc 
patient, though his grief was great: or, Fob vas pa- 
tient, but his grief was not great: or, Fob was nat pa- 
tient, nor awas his grief great. 

We proceed now to the ſecond ſort of compound 
propolitions, namely, ſuch whoſe compoſition is net 
expreſſed, but latent or concealed; yet a {mall attention 
will tind two propoſitions included in them. Such 
are theſe that follow. 

1. Excluſives; as, The prous man alone is happy. 
It is only Sir Iſaac Newton could find out true philo- 
ophy. 

4 2 Exceptives; as, None of the ancients but Plato 
well defended the foul's immortality. The Proteſtants 
worſhip none but God. 

3. Comparatives as, Pain is the greateſt affliction. 
No Turk was fiercer than the Spaniards at Mexico. 

Here note, 'That the comparative degree does not 
always imply the poſitive ; as, if I ſay, A fool is better 
than a knave, this does not affirm that folly is good, 
but that it is a 4% evil than knavery. 
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4. Ticepti er and defetives, which relate to the be- 
ginning or ending of any thing; as, The Latin tongue 
is not yet forgotten. No man before Orpheus wrate 
Greek verſe. Peter Czar of Muſcovy began to civilize 
his nation. 

To theſe may be added continuatives ; as, Rome 
remains to this day, which includes at leaft two pro- 
politions, namely, Rome was, and Rome is. 

Here let other authors ſpend time and pains in 
giving the preciſe definitions in all theſe forts of pro- 
poſitions which may be as well underſtood by 
their names and examples : Here let them tell what 
their truth depends upon, and how they are to be 
oppoſed or contradicted ; but a moderate ſhare of 
common ſenſe, with a review of what is ſaid on 
the former compounds, will ſuffice for all theſe pur- 
poſes, without the formality of rules. 


SECT VI. 
Of True and Falſe Propoſitions. 


Ropoſitions are next to be conſidered accord- 

ing to their/enſe or ſigmficetion, and thus they 

are diſtributed into true and falſe. A true propofition 

repreſents things as they are in themſelves ; but, i 

things are repreſented otherwiſe than they are in 
themſelves, the propoſition is fa//e, 

Or we may deſcribe them more particularly thus: 

a true propoſition joins thoſe ideas and terms toge- 
ther whoſe objects are joined and agree; or it diſ- 
joins thoſe ideas and terms whoſe objects difagree, 
or are disjoined ; as, Every bird has wings : A brut? 
1s not immortal, 

A falſe propoſition joins thoſe ideas or terms whoſc 
_dbjects difagree, or it disjoins thoſe whoſe objects 
agree; as, Birds have no wings : Brutes are immortal. 

Note, It is impoſſible that the ſame propoſition 

ſhould be both true and falſe at the ſame time, in 
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the ſame ſenſe, and in the fame reſpect; becauſe a 
propoſition is but the reprefentation ot the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of things: Now it is impoſſible 
that the ſame thing ſhould be and not be, or that the ſame 
thing ſhould agree and not agree, at the ſame time, and 
in the ſame reſpecł. This is a firſt principle of human 
knowledge. 

Yet ſome propoſitions may feem to contradict 
one another, though they may be both true, but m 
different ſenſes, or reſpects, or times; as, Aden was 
immortal in paradiſe, and Man was mortal in paradiſe. 
But theſe two propoſitions muſt be referred to dif- 
ferent times; as, Man before his fall was immortal, 
but at the fall he became mortal. So we may ſay 
now, Man is mortal, or man is immortal, if we take 
theſc propoſitions in different reſpects; as Man is 
an immortal creature as to hit ſoul, but mortal as 1 
his body. A great variety of difficulties and ſeem- 
ing contradictions, both in Holy Scripture, and 
other writings, may be ſolved and explained in this 
manner. 

The moſt important queſtion on this ſubject is 
this, M hat is the criterion, or diſtinguiſhing mark 
truth? How thall we know when a propoſition 1s 
really true or falſe ? There are ſo many diſguiſes of 
truth in the world, ſo many falſe appearances of 
truth, that ſome ſects have declared there is no 
poſſibility of diſtinguiſhing truth from fal/bood ; 
and therefore they have abandoned all pretences to 
knowledge, and maintain ſtrenuouſly that nathing 
is to be known. 

The firſt men of this humour made themſelves 
famous in Greece by the name af ſceptics, that is, 
feekers ; They were alſo called academics, borrow- 
ing their name from academia, their ſchool or place 
of ſtudy. They taught that 4% things are uncertain, 
though. they allowed that ſome are more probable 
than others. After theſe aroſe the ſect of Pyrrho- 
nien, ww named from P;rrho their maſter, who 
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would not allow one propoſition to be more pro- 
bable than another; but profeſſed that all things 
were equally uncertain. Now all theſe men (as an 
ingenious author expreſles it) were rather to be 
called a ſect of hars than phileſophers, and that cen- 
ſure is juſt for two reaſons : (1.) Becauſe they de- 
termined concerning every propoſition that i vas 
uncertain, and believed that as a certain truth, while 
they profeſſed there was nothing certain, and that no- 
thing could be determined concerning truth or 
falſhood ; and thus their very doctrine gave itſelf 
the lie. (2.) Becauſe they judged and acted as o- 
ther men did in the common affairs of life; they 
would neither run inte fire nor water, though they 
profeſſed ignorance and uncertainty, whether the 
one would burn, or the other drown them. 

There have been ſome in all ages who have too 
much affected this humour, who diſpute againſt 
every thing, under pretence that truth has no certain 
mark ta diſtinguiſh it. Let us therefore inquire 
what is the general criterion of truth ? And, in order 
to this, it is proper to contider what is. the reaſon 
why we aſſent to thoſe propoſitions which contain 
the moſt certain and indubitable truths, ſuch as 
theſe, The whole is greater than a part; Two and 
three make froe. 

The only reaſon why we believe theſe propofitions 
to be true, is becauſe the ideas of the ſubjects and 
predicates appear with ſo much clearneſs and 
ſtrength of evidence to agree to each other, that 
the mind cannot help decerning the agrecment, 
and cannot doubt of the truth of them, but is con- 
ſtrained to judge them true. So, when we compare 
the ideas of a circle and a triangle, or the ideas of 
an oyſter and a butterfly, we ſee ſuch an evident diſ- 
agreement between them, that we are ſure that a 
butterfly ic not an oyſter, nor is a triangle a circle. There 
is nothing but the evidence of the agreement or diſ- 
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agreement between two ideas that makes us affirm 
or deny the one or the other. 

Now it will follow from hence, that a clear and 
diſtin perception or full evidence of the agreement and 
diſagreement of our ideas to one another, or to things, is 
a certain criterion of truth : For, ſince our minds 
are of ſuch a make, that where the evidence is ex- 
ceeding plain and ſtrong, we cannot withhold our 
aflent z we ſhould then be neceſſarily expoſed to 
believe falſhood, if complete evidence ſhould be 
found in any propoſitions that are not true. But 
ſurely the God of perfect wiſdom, truth, and good- 
neſs, would never oblige his creatures to be thus 
deceived ; and therefore he would never have con- 
ſtituted us of ſuch a frame as would render it na- 
turally impoſſible to guard againſt error. 

Another conſequence is naturally derived from 
the former, and that is, that the only reaſon why 
we fall into miſtake, is becanſe we are impatient to 
form a judgment of things before we have a clear 
and evident perception of their agreement or diſ- 
agreement; and, if we will make haſte to judge while 
our ideas are obſcure and confuſed, or before we 
ſee whether they agree or diſagree, we ſhall plunge 
ourſelves into perpetual errors. See more on this 
ſubject in an Eſſay on the Freedom of will in God and 
Man, publiſhed in 1732, ſection 1. page 13. 

Note, What is here aſſerted concerning the neceſ- 
ſity of clear and diſtin ideas, refers chiefly to 
propoſitions which we form ourſelves by our own 
powers : As for propoſitions which we derive from 


the teſtimony of others, they will be accounted for 
in Chap IV. 


SECT. 
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1 
Of Certain and Dubious Prepoſitions of Knowledge and 


pinion. 


INCE we have found that evidence is the great 
criterion, and the ſure mark of truth, this 
leads us directly to confider propoſitions according 
to their evidence; and here we muſt take notice 
both of the different degrees of evidence, and the 
different kinds of it. 

Propoſitions, according to their different degrees 
of evidence, are diſtinguiſhed into certain and du- 
bious *. 

Where the evidence of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of the ideas is ſo ſtrong and plain, that we 
cannot forbid nor delay our affent, the propoſi- 
tion is called certain; as, Every circle hath a centre; 
The world did not create itſelf. An aſſent to ſuch 
propoſitions is honoured with the name of En- 
tedge. 

But, when there is any obſcurity upon the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas, ſo that the 
mind does not clearly perceive it, and is not com- 
pelled to aſſent or diſſent, then the propoſition, in 
a proper and philoſophical fenſe, is called doubtful 

or 


® t may be objected, that this certainty and uncertainty 
being only in the mind, the diviſion belongs to propoſitions 
rather, according to the degrees of our aſſent, than the degrees 
of evidence. But it may be well anſwered, that the evidence 
here intended is that which appears ſo to the mind, and 
not the mere evidence in the nature of things. Beſides, (as we 
ſhall ſhew immediately), the degree of alicnt ought to be ex- 
actly proportionable to the degree of evidence: And therefore 
the difference is not great, whether propoſitions be called 
certain or uncertain, according to the meaſure of evidence, 
or of aſſent. 
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or uncertain; as, T he planets are inhabited; The ſouls 
of brutes are mere matter ; The world will not fland a 
thouſand years longer ; Dido built the city of Carthage, 
&c. Such uncertain propoſitions are called opinions. 

When we conlider ourſelves. as philoſophers, or 


fearchers after truth, it would be well if we always 


ſuſpended a full judgment or determination about 
any thing, and made farther inquiries, where this 
plain and perfect evidence is wanting; but we are ſo 
prone of ourſelves to judge without full evidence, 
and in ſome caſes the neceſſity of action in the 
affairs of life conſtrains us to judge and determine 
npon a tolerable degree of evidence, that we vulgar- 
ly call thoſe propoſitions certain, where we have 
but very little room or reaſon to doubt of them, 
though the evidence be not complete and reſiſtleſs. 
Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtinguiſh- 
ed into olyectiue and ſubjeftive. Objefive certainty, 
is when the propoſition is certainly true in itſelt ; 
and ſubjectiue, when we are certain of the truth of 
it. The one is in things, the other is in our minds. 
But let it be obſerved here, that every propoſi- 
tion in itſelf is certainly true or certainly falſe. For, 
though doubtfulneſs or uncertainty ſeems to be ame- 
dium between certain truth and certain falſhood 
in our minds, yet there is no ſuch medium in things 
themſelves, no, not even in future events : For 
now at this time it is certain in itſelf, that midſum- 
mer-day ſeven years hence will be ſerene, or it is cer- 
tain it avil/ be cloudy, tho' we are uncertain and utter- 


ly ignorant what fort of day it will be: This cer- 


tainty of diſtant futurities is known to God only. 
Uncertain or dubious propolitions, that is, opin- 
ions, are diſtinguiſhed into probable, or improbable. 
When the evidence of any propoſition is greater 
than the evidence of the contrary, then it is a pro- 
bable opinion : Where the evidence and arguments 
are ſtronger on the contrary fide, we call it impro- 
dable. But, while the arguments on either fide ſeem 


to 
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to be equally ſtrong, and the evidence for and a- 
gainſt any propoſition appears equal to the mind, 
then in common language we call it a doubtful mat- 
ter. We alſo call it a dubious or doubtful propoſi- 
tion, when there are no arguments on either ſide, as, 
Next Chriſtmas- day will be a very ſharp froſt. And 
in general, all thoſe propoſitions are doubtful, where- 
in we can perceive no ſufficient marks or evidences 
of truth or falſhood. In ſuch a caſe, the mind which 
is ſearching for truth ought to remain in a ſtate of 
doubt or ſuſpenſe, until ſuperior evidence on one 
ſide or the other incline the balance of the judgs 
ment, and determine the probability or certainty 
to the one ſide. 

A great many propoſitions which we generally 
believe or miſbelieve in human affairs, or in the 
ſciences, have very various degrees of evidence, 
which yet ariſe not to complete cer/ainty, either of 
truth or ſalſhood. Thus it comes to pals that 
there are ſuch various and almoſt infinite degrees 
of probability and improbability. To a weak proba- 
bility we ſhould give a weak aſſent; and a ſtrongeraſ- 
ſent is due where the evidence is greater, and the 
matter more probable. If we proportion our aſſent in 
all things to the degrees of evidence, we do the ut- 
moſt that human nature is capable of in a rational 
way to ſecure itſelf from error. 


SECT. IX 


Of Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, Reafon, Faith, and 
Inſpiration. 


F TER we have conſidered the evidence of 
propoſitions in the various degrees of it, we 

come to ſurvey the ſeveral kinds of evidence, or the 
different ways whereby truth is let into the mind, 
and which produce accordingly ſeveral kinds of 
knowledge. We ſhall diſtribute them into theſe 
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ſix; namely, Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, 
Reaſon, Faith, and Inſpiration; and then diſtinguiſh 
the propoſitions which are derived from them. 

I. The evidence of ſenſe is, when we frame a pro- 
poſition according to the dictates of any of our 
tenſes 3 ſo we judge that graſs is green; that a trum- 
pet gives a pleaſant ſound ; that fire burns wood ; 
water is foft, and iron is hard; for we have ſeen, 
heard or felt all theſe. It is upon this evidence of 
ſenſe, that we know and believe the dayly occurences 
in human life; and almoſt all the hiſtories of man- 
kind, that are written by eye or ear witneſſes, are 
built upon this principle. 

Under the evidence of ſenſe we do not only in- 
clude that knowledge which is derived to us by our 
outward ſenſes of hearing, ſeeing, feeling, taſting, 
and ſmelling ; but that allo which is derived from 
the inward ſenſations and appetites of hunger, thirſt, 
eaſe, pleaſure, pain, wearineſs, reſt, &c. and all thoſe 
things which belong to the body; as Hunger is a 
painful appetite ; Light is pleaſant ; Reft is ſaveet to the 
weary limbs. 

Propoſitions which are built on this evidence, 
may be named ſenſible propoſitions, or the dictates 
of ſenſe. 

Il. As we learn what belongs to the body by the 
evidence of ſenſe, ſo we learn what belongs to the 
ſoul by an inward conſciouſneſs, which may be call- 
ed a ſort of internal feeling, or ſpiritual ſenſation of 
what paſſes in the mind} as, I think before I ſpeak ; 
I defire large knowledge; I ſuſpect my own practice; 
I ſtudied hard to-day ; My conſcience bears witneſs 
of my ſincerity z My ſoul hates vain thoughts; Fear 
is an uneaſy paſſion ; Long meditation on one thing 
is tireſome. 

Thus it appears that we obtain the knowledge of 
a multitude of propoſitions, as well as of ſingle 
ideas, by thoſe two principles which Mr Locke calls 
ſenſation and reflection: One of them is a ſort of con- 

| ſciouſneſs 
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ſciouſneſs of what affects the body, and the other 
is a conſciouſneſs of what paſſes in the mind. 

Propoſitions which are built on this internal con- 
ſciouſneſs, have yet no particular or diſtinguiſhing 
name aſſigned to them. 

III. Intelligence relates chiefly to thoſe abſtracted 
propoſitions which carry their own evidence with 
them, and admit no doubt about them. Our per- 
ception of this ſelf-evidence in any propoſition is 
called intelligence. It is our knowledge of thole firſt 
principles of truth which are, as it were, wrought 
into the very nature and make of our minds : 'They 
are ſo evident in themſelves to every man who at- 
tends to them, that they need no proof, It is the 
prerogative and peculiar excellence of theſe propo- 
ditions that they can ſcarce either be proved or de- 
nied: They cannot eaſily be proved, becauſe there 
is nothing ſuppoſed to be more clear or certain, 
from which an argument may be drawn to prove 
them. They cannot well be denied, becauſe their 
Own evidence is ſo bright and convincing, that as 
ſoon as the terms are underſtood the mind neceſſari- 
ly aſſents; ſuch are theſe, Whatſoever acteth hath a 
being; Nothing has no properties; A part is leſ: 
than the whole; Nothing can be the cauſe of itſclf. 

Theſe propoſitions are called axioms, or maxims, 
or firſt principles; theſe are the very foundations of 
all improved knowledge and reaſonings, and on 
that account theſe have been thought to be intimate 
propoſitions, or truths born with us. 

Some ſuppoſe that a great part of the knowledge 
of angels and human ſouls in the ſeparate ſtate is 
obtained in this manner, namely, by ſuch an im- 
mediate view of things in their own nature, which 
is called intuition. 

IV. Reaſoning is the next ſort of evidence, and 
that is, when one truth is inferred or drawn from 
others by natural and juſt methods of argument; 
25, if there be much light at midnight, I infer, it 
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proceeds from the moon; becauſe the ſun is un- 
der the earth * If I ſee a cottage in a foreſt, I con- 
clude, ſome man has been there and built it. Or when 
I ſurvey the heavens and earth, this gives evidence to 
my reaſon, that there is a God who made them. 

The propolitions which I believe upon this kind 
of evidence, are called concluſions, or rational 
truths; and the knowledge that we gain this way is 
properly called ſcience. 

Yet let it be noted, that the word ſcience is uſu- 
ally applied to a whole body of regular and method- 
ical obſervations or propoſitions, which learned men 
have formed concerning any ſubject of ſpeculation, 
deriving one truth from another by a train of argu- 
ments. If this knowledge chiefly directs our prac- 
tice, it is uſually.called an art. And this is the moſt 
remarkable diſtinction between an art and a ſcience, 
namely, the one refers chiefly to practice, the other 
to ſpeculation. Natural philoſophy, or phyſics, and 
ontology, are ſciences; logic and rhetoric are called 


arts; but mathematics include both art and ſcience; 


for they have much of ſpeculation, and much of 
practice in them. 

Obſerve here, That, when the evidence of a pro- 
poſition derived from ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, intelli- 
gence, or reaſon, is firm and indubitable, it produ- 
ces ſuch aſſent as we call a natural certainty. 

V. When we derive the evidence of any propo- 
ſition from the teſtimony of others, it is called the 
evidence of faithz and this is a large part of our 
knowledge. Ten thouſand things there are which 
we believe merely upon the authority or credit of 
thoſe who have ſpoken or written of them. It is by 
this evidence that we know there is ſuch a country 
as China, and there was ſuch a man as Cicero who 

dwelt 


* Note, Since this book was written, we have had ſo many 


appearances of the aurora borcalis as reduces this inference 
anly to a probability. 
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dwelt in Rome. It is by this that moſ? of the tran- 
factions in human life are managed: We know our 
parents and our kindred by this means; we know 
the perſons and laws of our preſent governors, as 
well as things that are at a vaſt diſtance from us in 
foreign nations, or in ancient ages. 

According as the perſons that inform us of any 
thing are many or few, or more or leſs wife, and 
faithful, and credible, ſo our faith is more or leſs 
firmor wavering, and the propoſition believed iseither 
certain or doubtful; but in matters of faith, an ex- 
ceeding great probability is called a moral certainty. 

Faith is generally diſtinguiſhed into divine and 
human, not with regard to the propoſitions that are 
believed, but with regard to the teſtimony upon 
which we believe them. When God revcals any 
thing to us, this gives us the evidence of divine 
faith; but what man only acquaints us with, produ- 
ces a human faith in us; the one being built upon 
the word of man, ariſes but to moral certainty; but 
the other being founded on the word of God, ari- 
ſes to an abſolute and infallible aſſurance, ſo far as 
we underſtand the meaning of this word. This is 
called ſupernatural certainty. 

Propoſitions which we believe upon the evidence 
of human teſtimony are called narratives, relations, 
reports, hiſtorical obſervations, &c. but ſuch as are 
built on divine teſtimony, are termed matters of re- 
velation z and, if they are of great importance in re- 
ligion, they are called articles of faith, 

There are ſome propolitions or parts of know- 
ledge, which are ſaid to be derived from obſervation 
and experience, that is experience in ourſelves, and 
the obſervations we have made on other perions or 
things; but theſe are made up of ſome of the for- 

mer ſprings of knowledge joined together, namely, 
ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, reaſon, faith, &c. and therefore 
are no reckoned a diſtinct kind of evidence. 

VI. Inſpiration is a fort of evidence diſtinct my 
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all the former, and that is, when ſuch an over- 
powering unpreſſion of any propolition is made upon 
the mind by God himſelf, that gives a convincing 
and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of 
it: So were the prophets and the apoſtles infpired “. 

Sometimes God may have been pleaſed to make 
uſe of the outward ſenſes, or the inward workings 
of the imagination, of dreams, apparitions, viſious, 
and voices, or reaſoning, or perhaps human nar- 
ration, to convey divine truths to the mind of the 
prophet 3 but none of theſe would be ſufficient to 
deſerve the name of infpiration, without à ſuperior 
or die me light and power attending them. 

This fort of evidence is alſo very diſtinct from what 
we uſually call dive faith; for every commonChriſt- 
ian exerciſes divine faith when he believes any pro- 
polition which God has revealed in the bible upon 
this account, becauſe God has faid it, though it was 
by a train of reaſonings that he was led to beheve 
that this is the word of God. Whereas n the cafe of 
inſpiration, the prophet not only excerciſes divine 
faith in believing what God reveals, but he is under 
a ſuperior heavenly impreſſion, light and evidence, 
whereby he is aſſured that God reveals it. This is the 
moſt eminent kind of ſupernatural certainty. 

Though perſons might be aſſured of their own 
inſpiration, by ſome peculiar aud inexpreſſible con- 
ſciouſneſs of this divine infpiration and evidence in 
their own ſpirits, yet it is hard to make out this in- 
ipiration to others, and to convince them of it, ex- 
cept by ſome antecedent or conſequent prophecies 
or miracles, or {ome public appearances more than 
human. 

The propoſitions which are attained by this ſort 
of evidence are called inſpired truths. This is divine 
revelation at firſt hand, and the dictates of God in 

an 


Note here, I ſpeak chiefly of the higheſt kind of inſpira- 
tion. 
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an immediate manner, of which theological writers 
diſcourſe at large : But fince it belongs only to a 
few favourites of heaven to be inſpired, and not th: 
bulk of mankind, it is not neceſſary to ſpeak more 
of it in a treatiſe of logic, which is deſigned for the 
general improvement of human reaſon. 

The various kinds of evidence upon which we be. 
lieve any propolition, afford us theſe three remarks; 

Remark I. The ſame propoſition may be known 
to us by the different kinds of evidence: That the 
whole is bigger than a part, is known by our ſenſes, 
and it is known by the ſelf-evidence of the thing 
to our mind. That God created the heavens and 
the earth is known to us by reaſon, and is known 
alſo by divine teſtimony or faith. 

Remark II. Among thoſe various kinds of evi- 
dence, ſome are generally ſtronger than others in 
their own nature, and give a better ground for cer- 
tainty. Inward conſciouſneſs and intelligence, as 
well as divine faith and inſpiration, uſually carry 
much more force with them than ſenſe or human 
faith, which are often fallible; though there are in- 
ſtances wherein human faith, ſenſe, and reaſoning, 
lay a foundation alſo for complete aſſurance, and 
leave no room for doubt. 

Reaſon in its own nature would always lead us in- 
to the truth in matters within its compaſs, if it were 
uſed aright, or it would require us to ſuſpend our 
judgment where there is a want of evidence. But 
it is our ſloth, precipitancy, ſenſe, paſſion, and many 
other things, that lead our reaſon aſtray in. this dege- 
nerate and imperfect ſtate : Hence it comes to pals 
that we are guilty of ſo many errors in reaſoning, e- 
ſpecially about divine things, becauſe our reaſon ei- 
ther is buſy to inquire, and reſolved to determine 
about matters that are above our preſent reach; or 
becauſe we mingle many prejudices and ſecret influ- 
ences of ſenſe, fancy, paſſion, inclination, &c. with our 
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exerciſes of reaſon, and judge and determine ac- 
cording to their irregular inſtances, 

Divine faith would never admit of any controver- 
ſies or doubtings, if we were but aſſured that God 
had ſpoken, and that we rightly underſtood his 
meaning. 

Remark III. The greateſt evidence and certainty 
of any propoſition does not depend on the variet 
of the waysor kinds of evidence whereby it is — 
but rather upon the ſtrength and degree of evidence, 
and the clearneſs of that light in or by which it ap- 
pears to the mind. For a propoſition that is known 
only one way may be much more certain, and have 
ſtronger evidence, than another that is ſuppoſed to 
be known many ways. Therefore theſe propoſi- 
tions, Nothing has no properties; Nothing can make 
itſelf; which are known only by intelligence are 
much ſurer than this propoſition, The rainhow has 
real and inherent colours in it; or than this, The 
ſun rolls round the earth; though we ſcem to 
know both theſe laſt by our ſenſes, and by the 
common teſtimony of our neighbours. So any 
propoſition that is clearly evident to our own con- 
ſcauſneſs or divine faith, is much more certain to us 
than a thouſand others that have only the evidence 
of feeble and obſcure ſenſations of mere probable 
— and doubtful arguments, or the witneſs 
of fallible men, or even 
pray , though all theſe thould 
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CHAF. I. 


The Springs of falſe Judgment, or the Doctrine of 
Prejudices. 


INTRODUCTION. 


N the end of the foregoing chapter, we have ſur- 
veyed the ſeveral forts of evidence on which we 
build our aſſent to propoſitions. "Theſe are indeed 
the general grounds upon which we form our judg- 
ments concerning things. What remains in this 
SECOND PART or LOGIC is to point out the ſeveral 
ſprings and cautes of our miſtakes in judging, and 
to lay down ſome rules by which we ſhould conduct 
ourſelves in paſling a judgment upon every thing 
that is propoted to us. 

I confeſs many things which will be mentioned 
in theſe following chapters, might be as well re- 
ferred to the THIRD PART oF Locic, where we 
ſhall treat of Reaſoning and Argument; for moſt of 
our falſe judgments ſeem to include a ſecret bad rea- 
ſoning in them; and while we ſhew the ſprings of er- 
ror, and the rules of true judgment, we do at the 
ſame time diſcover which arguments are fallacious, 
which reaſonings are weak, and which are juſt and 
ſtrong. Yet ſince this is uſually called a judging ill, 
or judging well, I think we may without any impro- 
priety treat of it here; and this will lay a ſurer foun- 
dation for all ſorts of ratiocination and argument. 

Rath judgments are called prejudices, and fo are 
the ſprings of them. This word in common life ſigni- 
fies an ill opinion which we haveconceived of ſome o- 
ther perſon, or ſome injurydoneto him. But whenwe 
uſe the word in matters of ſcience, it ſignifies a judg- 
ment that is [ormed concerning any perſon or thing 
betore ſufficient examination; and generally we = 
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poſe it to mean a falſe judgment or miſtake : At 
leaſt, it is an opinion taken up without ſolid reaſon 
for it, or an aſſent given to a propoſition before we 
have Juſt evidence of the truth of it, though the 
thing itſelf may happen to be true. 

Sometimes theſe raſh judgments are called prepoſ- 
ſeſtions; whereby is meant, that ſome particular o- 
pinion has poſſeſſed the mind, and engaged the aſ- 
ſent, without ſufficient ſearch or evidence of the 
truth of it. 

There is a vaſt variety of theſe prejudices and pre- 
poſſeſſions which attend mankind in every age and 
condition of life ; they lay the foundations of many 
an error, and many an unhappy practice, both in 
the affairs of religion, and in our civil concernments; 
as well as in matters of learning. It is neceflary for 
a man who purſues truth to inquire into theſe ſprings 
of error, that as far as poſſible he may rid himſelf of 
old prejudices, and watch hourly againſt new ones. 

The number of them is ſo great, and they are ſo 
interwoven with each other, as well as with the 
powers of human nature, that it is ſometimes hard 
to diſtinguiſh them apart ; yet for method's ſake we 
ſhall reduce them to theſe four general heads, name- 
ly, prejudices ariſing from things, or from words, 
from ourſelves, or from other perſons; and, after the 


deſcription of each prejudice, we ſhall propoſe one 
or more ways of curing it. : 


Þ © +0 
Prejudices arifing from T hings. 


* firſt ſort of prejudices are thoſe which ariſe 
| from the things themſelves about which we 
judge. But here let it be obſerved, that there is noth- 
ing in the nature of things that will neceſſarily lead us 
into error, if we do but uſe ourreaſonaright, andwith- 
hold our judgment till there appears ſufficient evi- 
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dence of truth. But ſince we are ſo unhappily prone 
to take advantage of every doubtful appearance and 
circumſtance of things to form a wrong judgment, 
and plunge ourſelves into miſtake, therefore it is 
proper to conſider what there is in the things them- 
ſelves that may occaſion our errors. 

I. The obſcurity of ſome truths, and the difficulty of 
ſearching them out, is one occaſion of raſh and miſ- 
taken judgment. 

Some truths are difficult becauſe they lie remote 
from the firſt principles of knowledge, and want a 
long chain of argument to come at them : Such are 
many of the deep things of algebra and geometry, and 
ſome of the theorems and problems of moſt parts 
of the mathematics, Many things alſo in natural 
philoſophy are dark and intricate upon this account,, 
becauſe we cannot come at any certain knowledge 
of them without the labour of many and difficult, 
as well as chargeable experiments. 

There are other truths which have great darkneſs 
upon them, becauſe we have no proper means or 
mediums to come at the knowledge of them. Though 
in our age we have found out many of the deep 
things of nature, by the affiſtance of glaſſes and 
other inſtruments ; yet we are not hitherto arrived 
at any fufficient methods to diſcover the ſhape of 
thoſe little particles of matter which diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral ſapours, odours, and colours of bodies; nor to 
find what ſort of atoms compoſe liquids or ſolids, 
and diſtinguiſh wood, minerals, metals, glaſs, ſtone, 
&c. There is a darkneſs alſo lies upon the actions 
of the intellectual or angelical world; their manners 
of ſubſiſtence and agency, the power of ſpirits to 
move bodies, and the union of our ſouls with this 
animal body of ours, are much unknown to us on 
this account. 5 

Now, in many of theſe caſes, a great part of 
mankind is not content to be entirely ignorant; 
but they rather chooſe to form raſh and haſty judg- 
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ments, to gueſs at things without juſt evidence, 
to believe ſomething concerning them before they 
can know them; and thereby fall into error. 

This ſort of prejudice, as well as moſt others, is 
cured by patience and diligence in inquiry and rea- 
ſoning, and a ſuſpenſion of judgment, till we have 
attained ſome proper mediums of knowledge, and 
till we ſee ſufficient evidence of the truth. 

II. The appearance of things in a diſguiſe is ano- 
ther ſpring of prejudice, or raſ judgment. The 
outſide of things, which firſt ſtrikes us, is often- 
times different from their inward nature; and we 
are tempted to judge ſuddenly according to outward 
appearances, If a picture is daubed with many 
bright and glaring colours, the vulgar eye admires 
it as an excellent piece; whereas the fame perſon 
judges very contemptuouſly of ſome admirable de- 
ſign, (ſketched out only with a black pencil on a 
coarſe paper, though by the hand of a Raphael. 
90 the ſcholar ſpies the name of a new book in a 
public news-paper 3 he is charmed with the title, 
he purchaſes, he reads with huge expectations, 
and finds it is all trath and impertinence : This is 
a prejudice derived from the appearance; we are too 
ready to judge that volume valuable which had fo 
good a frontiſpiece. The large heap of encomiums 
and ſwelling words of affurance, that are beſtowed 
on quack medicines in public advertiſements, tempt 
many a reader to judge them infallible, and to uſe 
the pills or the plaſter, with vaſt hope, and fre- 
quent diſappointment. 

We are tempted to form our judgment of per- 
ſons as well as things by theſe outward appearances. 
Where there is wealth, equipage, and ſplendor, we 
are ready to call that man happy; but we fee not 
the vexing diſquietudes of his foul: and when we 
ſpy a perſon in ragged garments, we form a deſpica- 
die opinion of him too ſuddenly ; we can hardly 
taink him either happy or wiſe, our judgment is fo 
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ſtrangely biaſſed by outward and ſenſible things. 
It was through the power of this prejudice that 
the Jews rejected our bleſſed Saviour; they could 
not ſuffer themſelves to believe that the man who 
appeared as the fon of a carpenter was alſo the Son 
of God. And becauſe St Paul was of little ſtature, 
a mean preſence, and his voice contemptible, ſome 
of the Corinthians were tempted to doubt whether 
he was inſpired or no. 

This prejudice is cured by a longer acquaintance 
with the world, and a juſt obſervation that things 
are ſometimes better and ſometimes worſe than they 
appear to be. We ought therefore to reſtrain our 
exceſlive forwardneſs to form our opinion of per- 
ſons or things before we have opportunity to ſearch in- 
to them more perfectly. Remember that a grey beard 
does not make a philoſopher; all is not gold that gliſt- 
ers; and a rough diamond may be worth an imenſe ſum. 

III. A mixture of different qualities in the ſame 
thing, is another temptation to judge amiſs. We are 
ready to be carried. away by that quality which 
ſtrikes the firſt or the ſtrongeſt impreſſions upon us, 
and we judge of the whole object according to that 
quality, regardleſs of all the reſt; or ſometimes we? 
colour over all the other qualities with that one 
tincture, whether it be bad or good. 

When we have juſt reaſon to admire a man for 
his virtues, we are ſometimes inclined not only to 
neglect his weakneſſes, but even to put a good co- 
lour upon them, and to think them amiable. When 
we read a book that has many excellent truths in it, 
and divine ſentiments, we are tempted. to approve 
not only that whole book, but even all the writings 
of that author. When a poet, an orator, or a pain- 
ter, has performed admirably in ſeveral illuſtrious 
pieces, we ſometimes alſo admire his very errors, we 
miſtake his blunders for beauties, and are ſo ignor- 
antly fond as to copy after them. 


It is this prejudice that has rendered ſo many 
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great ſcholars perfect bigots, and inclined them to 
defend Homer or Horace, Livy or Cicero, in their 


miſtakes, and vindicate all the follies of their fa- 
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vourite author. It is that tempts ſome great wri- 
ters to ſupport the ſayings of almoſt all the ancient 
fathers of the charch, and admire them even in their 
very reveries. 

On the other hand, if an author has profeſſed 
heretical ſentiments in religion, we throw our ſcorn 
upon every thing he writes, we deſpiſe even his cri- 
tical or mathematical learning, and will hardly at 
low him common ſenſe. If a poem has ſome ble- 
miſhes in it, there is » ſet of falſe critics who 
decry it univerſally, and will allow no beauties 
there. 

This ſort of prejudice is relieved by learning to 
diſtinguiſh things well, and not to judge in the lump. 
There is ſcarce any thing in the world of nature or 
art, in the world of morality or religion, that is 
perfectly uniform. There is a mixture of wiſdom 
and folly, vice, and virtue, good and evil, both in 
men and things. We {ſhould remember that ſome 
perſons have great wit and little judgment; others 
are judicious, but not witty. Some are good hu- 
moured without compliment; other have all the for- 
malities of complaiſance, but no good humour. 
We ought to know that one man may be vicious 
and learned, while another has virtue without 
learning. That many a man thinks admirably well, 
who has a poor utterance; while others have a charm- 
ing manner of ſpeech, but their thoughts are trif- 
ling and impertinent. Some are good neighbours, 
and courteous, and charitable towards men, who 
have no piety towards God]; otbers are truly religi- 
ous, but of moroſe natural tempers. Some excel- 
lent ſayings are found in very ſilly books, and ſome 
lilly thoughts appear in books of value. We ſhould 
neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe by wholeſale, but ſepa- 
rate the good from the evil, and judge of them a- 
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part: The accuracy of a good judgment conſiſts much 
in making ſuch diſtinctions. 

Vet let it be noted too, that in common diſcourſe 
we uſually denominate perſons and things according 
to the major part of their character. He is to be 
called a wiſe man who has but few follies: He is a 
good philoſopher who knows much of - nature, and 
for the moſt part reaſons well in matters of human 
{cience : and that book ſhould be cſtzemed well writ- 
ten, which has more of good ſenſe in it than it has 
of impertinence. | 

IV. 'Though a thing be uniform in its own na- 
ture, yet the different lights in which it may be pla- 
ced, and the different views in which it appears to us, 
will be ready to excite in us miſtaken judgments con- 
cerning it. Let an erect cone be placed on a hori- 
zontal plane, at a great diſtance from the eye, and 
it appears a plain triangle; but we ſhall judge that 
very cone to be nothing but a flat circle if its baſe 
be obverted towards us. Set a common round plate 
a little obliquely before our eyes afar off, and we 
ſhall think it an oval figure ; But if the very edge of it 
be turned towards us, we ſhall take it for a ſtraight 
line. So when we view the ſeveral folds of a change- 
able filk, we pronounce this part.red, and that yel- 
low, becauſe of its different poſition to the light, 
though the ſilk laid ſmooth in one light appears all 
of one colour, 

When we ſurvey the miſeries of mankind, and 
think of the ſorrows of millions, both on earth and 
in hell, the divine government has a terrible aſpect, 
and we may be tempted to think hardly even of God 
| himſelf: But if we view the profuſion of his boun- 
ty and grace among his creatures on earth, or the 
happy ſpirits in heaven, we ſhall have fo exalted an 
idea of his goodneſs as to forget his vengeance. 
Some men dwell entirely upon the promiſes of his 
goſpel, and think him all mercy: Others, under 
a melancholy frame, dwell upon his terrors and his 
threatening3 
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threatenings, and are overwhelmed with the thoughts 
of his ſeverity and vengeance, as though there were 
no mercy in him. 

The true method of delivering ourſelves from 
this prejudice, is to view a thing on all ſides, to 
compare all the various appearances of the ſame 
thing with one another, and let each of them have 
its full weight in the balance of our judgment, be- 
fore we fully determine our opinion. It was by this 
means that the modern aſtronomers came to find 
out that the planet Saturn hath a flat broad circle 
round its globe, which is called its ring, by obſerving 
the different appearances as a narrow or a broader 
oval, or, as it ſometimes ſeems to be, a ſtraight line, 
in the different parts of its twenty-nine years revo- 
lution through the ecliptic. And, if we take the 
ſame juſt and religious ſurvey of the great and bleſ- 
ſed God in all the diſcoveries of his vengeance and 
his mercy, we {ſhall at laſt conclude him to be both 
juſt and good. | 

V. 'The caſual affociation of many of our ideas 
becomes the ſpring of another prejudice or raſh 
judgment, to which we are ſometimes expoſed. II 
in our younger years we have taken medicines that 
have been nauſeous, when any medicine whatſoever 
is afterward propoſed to us under ſickneſs, we im- 
mediately judge it nauſeous: Our fancy has ſo cloſe- 
ly joined theſe ideas together, that we know not 
how to ſeparate them: Then the ſtomach feels the 
diſguſt, and perhaps refuſes the only drug that can 
preſerve life. So a child who has been let blood 
Joins the ideas of pain and the ſurgeon together, and 
he hates the fight of the ſurgeon becauſe he thinks 
of his pain: Or if he has drank a bitter potion, he 
conceives a bitter idea of the cup which held it, and 
will-drink nothing out of that cup. 

It is for the ſame reaſon that the bulk of the 
common people are ſo ſuperſtitiouſly fond of the 
pſalms tranſlated by Hopkins and Sternhold, and 
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think them ſacred and divine, becauſe they have 
been now for more than an hundred years bound 
up in the ſame covers with our bibles. 

The belt relief againſt this prejudice of aſſociation 
is to conſider, whether their be any natural and 
neceſſary connection between theſe ideas, which fan- 
cy, cuſtom, or chance, hath thus joined together ; 
and if nature has not joined them, let our judgment 
correct the folly of our imagination, and ſeparate 
theſe ideas again. 


SECT. IL 
Prejudices ariſing frem Words. 


UR ideas aud words are ſo linked together, 
that while we Judge of things according to 
words, we are led into ſeveral miſtakes. Theſe 
may be diſtributed under two general heads, name- 
ly, ſuch as ariſe from ſingle words or phraſes, or ſuch 
as ariſe from words joined in ſpeech, and compoling 
a diſcourſe. | 
I, The moſt imminent and remarkable errors of 
the firſt kind are theſe three. (1) When our words 
are inſignificant, and have no ideas; as when the myſ- 
tical divines talk of the prayer of ſilence, the ſuperna- 
tural and paſſive night of the ſoul, the vicinity of pow- 
ers, the ſuſpenſion of all thoughts: Or(2)When our 
words are equivocal, and ſignify two or more ideas, 
as the words law, light, fleſh, ſpirit, righteouſneſs, 
and many other terms in ſcripture: Or (3) When 
two or three words are ſynonymous, and ſignify one i- 
dea, as regeneration and new creation in the New Teſ- 
tament; both which mean only a change of the heart 
from fin to holineſs; or, as the Elector of Cologn and 
the Biſhop of Cologn are two titles of the fame man. 
Theſe kinds of phraſes are the occaſion of vari- 
ous miſtakes; but none ſo unhappy as thoſe in theo- 
logy : For both words without ideas, as well as ſyno- 
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nymous and equivocal words, have been uſed and a- 
buſed by the humours, paſſions, intereſts, or by the 
real ignorance and weakneſs of men, to beget terri- 
ble conteſts among Chriſtians. 

But to relieve us under all thoſe dangers, and to 
remove theſe ſort of prejudices which ariſe from ſin- 
gle words or phrafes, I muſt remit the reader to 
Part I. chap. IV. where I have treated about words, 
and to thoſe directions which 1 have given concerns 
ing the definition of names, Part. I. chap. VI. ſect. 3. 

II. There is another ſort of falſe judgments or 
miſtakes which we are expoſed to by words; and 
thai is when they are joined in ſpeech, and compoſe 
a diſcourſe; and here we are in danger two ways. 

The one is, when a man writes good ſenſe, or 
ſpeaks much to the purpofe, but he has not a hap- 
py and engaging manner of expreſſion. Perhaps 
he uſes coarle and vulgar words, or old, obſolete, 
and unfaſhionable language, or terms, and phraſes 
that are foreign, latinized, ſcholaſtic, very uncom- 
mon, and hard to be underſtood : And this is till 
worſe, if his ſentences are long and intricate, or the 
ſound of them harſh and grating to the ear. All 
theſe indeed are defects in ſtile, and lead ſome 
nice and unthinking hearers or readers into an ill 
opinion of all that ſuch a perſon ſpeaks or writes. 
Many an excellent diſcourſe of our forefathers has 
had abundance of contempt caſt upon it by our 
modern pretenders to ſenſe, for want of their diſ- 
tinguiſhing between the language and the ideas. 

On the other hand, when a man of eloquence 
ſpeaks or writes upon any ſubject, we are too ready 
to run into his ſentiments, being ſweetly and inſen- 
ſidly drawn by the ſmoothneſs „f his harangue, and 
the pathetic power of his language. Rhetoric will 
varniſh every error, ſo that it ſhall appear in the 
dreſs of truth, and put ſuch ornaments upon vice, 
as to make it look like virtue: It is an art of won- 
drous and extenſive influence; it often conceals, 
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think them ſacred and divine, becauſe they have 
been now for more than an hundred years bound 
up in the ſame covers with our bibles. 

The beſt relief againſt this prejudice of aſſociation 
is to conſider, whether their be any natural and 
neceſſary connection between theſe ideas, which fan- 
cy, cuſtom, or chance, hath thus joined together ; 
and if nature has not joined them, let our judgment 
correct the folly of our imagination, and ſeparate 
theſe ideas again. 


SECT. IL 
Prejudices ariſing frem Words. 


UR ideas aud words are fo linked together, 
that while we judge of things according to 
words, we are led into ſeveral miſtakes. Theſe 
may be diſtributed-under two general heads, name- 
ly, ſuch as ariſe from ſingle words or phraſes, or ſuch 
as ariſe from words joined in ſpeech, and compoſing 
a diſcourſe, | 
I, The moſt imminent and remarkable errors of 
the firſt kind are theſe three. (1) When our words 
are inſignificant, and have no ideas; as when the myſ- 
tical divines talk of the prayer of ſilence, the ſuperna- 
tural and paſſive night of the ſoul, the vicinity of pow- 
ers, the ſuſpenſion of all thoughts: Or(2)When our 
words are equivocal, and ſignify two or more ideas, 
as the words law, light, fleſh, ſpirit, righteouſneſs, 
and many other terms in ſcripture: Or (3) When 
two or three words are ſynonymous, and ſignify one i- 
dea, as regeneration and new creation in the New Teſ- 
tament; both which mean only a change of the heart 
from fin to holineſs; or, as the Elector of Cologn and 
the Biſhop of Cologn are two titles of the fame man. 
Theſe kinds of phraſes are the occaſion of vari- 
ous miſtakes; but none ſo unhappy as thoſe in theo- 
logy : For both words without ideas, as well as ſyno- 
nymous 
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nymous and equivocal words, have been uſed and a- 
buſed by the humours, paſſions, intereſts, or by the 
real ignorance and weakneſs of men, to beget terri- 
ble conteſts among Chriftians. 

But to relieve us under all thoſe dangers, and to 
remove theſe fort of prejudices which arife from ſin- 
gle words or phrafes, I muſt remit the reader to 
Part I. chap. IV. where I have treated about words, 
and to thoſe directions which 1 have given concerns 
ing the definition of names, Part. I. chap. VI. ſect. 3. 

II. There is another ſort of falſe judgments or 
miſtakes which we are expoſed to by words; and 
thai is when they are joined in ſpeech, and compoſe 
a diſcourſe; and here we are in danger two ways. 

The one is, when a man writes good ſenſe, or 
ſpeaks much to the purpofe, but he has not a hap- 
py and engaging manner of expreſſion. Perhaps 
he uſes coarſe and vulgar words, or old, obſolete, 
and unfaſhionable language, or terms, and phraſes 
that are foreign, latinized, ſcholaſtic, very uncom- 
mon, and hard to be underſtood : And this is ſtill 
worſe, if his ſentences are long and intricate, or the 
ſound of them harſh and grating to the ear. All 
theſe indeed are defects in tile, and lead ſome 
nice and unthinking hearers or readers into an ill 
opinion of all that ſuch a perſon ſpeaks or writes. 
Many an excellent diſcourſe of our forefathers has 
had abundance of contempt caſt upon it by our 
modern pretenders to ſenſe, for want of their diſ- 
tinguiſhing between the language and the ideas. 

On the other hand, when a man of eloquence 
ſpeaks or writes upon any ſubject, we are too ready 
to run into his ſentiments, being ſweetly and inſen- 
ſidly drawn by the ſmoothneſs cf his harangue, and 
the pathetic power of his language. Rhetoric will 
varnifh every error, ſo that it ſhall appear in the 
dreſs of truth, and put ſuch ornaments upon vice, 
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been now for more than an hundred years bound 
up in the ſame covers with our bibles. 

The beſt relief againſt this prejudice of aſſociation 
is to conſider, whether their be any natural and 
neceſſary connection between theſe ideas, which fan- 
cy, cuſtom, or chance, hath thus joined together; 
and if nature has not joined them, let our judgment 
correct the folly of our imagination, and ſeparate 
theſe ideas again. 


SECT. U. 
Prejudices arijing ſrem Words. 


* 

UR ideas aud words are ſo linked together, 

that while we judge of things according to 
words, we are led into ſeveral miſtakes. Theſe 
may be diſtributed under two general heads, name- 
ly, ſuch as ariſe from ſingle words or phraſes, or ſuch 
as ariſe from words joined in ſpeech, and compoſing 

a diſcourſe. | 

I, The moſt imminent and remarkable errors of 
the firſt kind are theſe three. (1) When our words 
are inſignificant, and have no ideas; as when the myſ- 
tical divines talk of the prayer of ſilence, the ſuperna- 
tural and paſſive night of the ſou], the vicinity of pow- 
ers, the ſuſpenſion of all thoughts: Or(2)When our 
words are equivocal, and ſignify two or more ideas, 
as the words law, light, fleſh, ſpirit, righteouſneſs, 
and many other terms in ſcripture: Or (3) When 
two or three words are ſynonymous, and ſignify one . 
dea, as regeneration and new creation in the New Teſ- 
tament; both which mean only a change of the heart 
from ſin to holineſs; or, as the Elector of Cologn and 
the Biſhop of Cologn are two titles of the fame man. 
Theſe kinds of phraſes are the occaſion of vari- 
ous miſtakes; but none ſo unhappy as thoſe in theo- 
logy : For both words without ideas, as well as ſyno- 
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nymous and equivocal words, have been uſed and a- 
buſed by the humours, paſſions, intereſts, or by the 
real ignorance and weakneſs of men, to beget terri- 
ble conteſts among Chriftians. 

But to relieve us under all thoſe dangers, and to 
remove theſe fort of prejudices which arife from ſin- 
gle words or phrafes, I muſt remit the reader to 
Part I. chap. IV. where I have treated about words, 
and to thoſe directions which I have given concerns 
ing the definition of names, Part. I. chap. VI. ſect. 3. 

II. There is another ſort of falſe judgments or 
miſtakes which we are expoſed to by words; and 
thai is when they are joined in ſpeech, and compoſe 
a diſcourſe; and here we are in danger two ways. 

The one is, when a man writes good ſenſe, or 
ſpeaks much to the purpofe, but he has not a hap- 
py and engaging manner of expreſſion. Perhaps 
he uſes coarſe and vulgar words, or old, obſolete, 
and unfaſhionable language, or terms, and phraſes 
that are foreign, latinized, ſcholaſtic, very uncom- 
mon, and hard to be underſtood : And this is ſtill 
worſe, if his ſentences are long and intricate, or the 
ſound of them harſh and grating to the ear. All 
theſe indeed are defects in ſtile, and lead ſome 
nice and unthinking hearers or readers into an ill 
opinion of all that ſuch a perſon ſpeaks or writes. 
Many an excellent diſcourſe of our forefathers has 
had abundance of contempt caſt upon it by our 
modern pretenders to ſenſe, for want of their diſ- 
tnguiſhing between the language and the ideas. 

On the other hand, when a man of eloquence 
ſpeaks or writes upon any ſubject, we are too ready 
to run into his ſentiments, being ſweetly and inſen- 
fibly drawn by the ſmoothneſs of his harangue, and 
the pathetic power of his language. Rhetoric will 
varniſh every error, ſo that it ſhall appear in the 
dreſs of truth, and put ſuch ornaments upon vice, 
as to make it look like virtue: It is an art of won- 
drous and extenſive influence; it often conceals, 
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obſcures or overwhelms the truth, and places ſome- _ 


times a groſs falſhood in a more alluring light. 
The decency of action, the muſic of the voice, 
the harmony of the periods, the beauty of the ſtile, 
and all the engaging airs of the ſpeaker, have often 
charmed the hearers into error, and perſuaded 
them to approve whatſoever is propoſed in ſo agree- 
able a manner. A large aſſembly ſtands expoſed at 
once to the power of theſe. prejudices, and imbibes 
them all. So Cicero and Demoſthenes made the 
Romans and the Athenians believe almoſt whatſo- 
ever they pleaſed. | 

The beſt defence againſt both theſe dangers, is to 
learn the {kill (as much as poſlible) of ſeparating 
our thoughts and ideas from words and phraſes, to 
judge of the things in their own natures, and in 
their natural or juſt relation to one another, ab- 
ſtracted from the uſe of language, and to maintain 
a ſteady and obſtinate reſolution, to hearken to 
nothing but truth, in whatſoever ſtile or drels it 
appears. 

Then we ſhall hear a ſermon of pious and juſt 
ſentiments which eſteem and reverence, though the 
preacher has but an unpoliſhed ſtile, and many 
defects in the manner of his delivery. Then we 
ſhall neglect and diſregard all the flattering inſinua- 
tions, whereby the oracor would make way for his 
own ſentiments to take noſeſfion of our ſouls, if he 
has not ſolid and inſt:Ctive ſenſe equal to his lan- 
guage. Oratory is a hops talent, when it is right- 
ly employed, to excite V paſſions to the practice 
of virtue and piety : but, to ſpeak properly, this art 
has nothing to do in the ſearch after truth. - 


SECT, 
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SECT. II. 
Prejudices ariſing from out ſelves. 
ITHER words nor things would fo often 


lead us aſtray from truth, if we had not 


within ourſelves ſuch ſprings of error as theſe that 
follow. 


I. Many errors are derived from our weakneſs 


of reaſon, and incapacity to judge of things in our in- 


fant ſtate. 'Theſe are called the prejudices of infancy. We 
frame early miſtakes about the common objects 
which ſurround us, and the common affairs of life: 
We fancy the nurſe is our beſt friend, becauſe chil- 
dren receive from their nurſes their food and other 
conveniencies of life. We judge that books are very 
unpleaſant things, becauſe perhaps we have been 
driven to them by the ſcourge. We judge alſo 
that the ſky touches the diſtant hills, becauſe we can- 


not inform ourſelves better in childhood. We 


believe the ſtars are not riſen till the ſun is ſet, becauſe 
we never fee them by day. But ſome of theſe er- 
rors may feem to be derived from the next ſpring. 
The way to cure the prejudices of infancy, is to 
diſtinguiſh, as far as we can, which are thoſe opi- 
nions which we framed in perfect childhood; to 
remember that at that time our reaſon was inca- 
pable of forming a right judgment, and to bring 


theſe propofitions again to be examined at the bar 


of mature reaſon. | 
IT. Our ſenſes,gives us many a falſe information of 
things, and tempt us to judge amiſs. This is call- 
ed prejudice of ſenſe : as, when we ſuppoſe the ſun 
and moon to be flat bodies, and to be but a few inches 
broad, becauſe they appear ſo to the eye. Senſe 
inclines us to judge that air has no weight, becauſe 
we do not feel it preſs heavy upon us; and we 
judge alſo by our ſenſes that cold and heat, ſweet 
H6 and 
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and ſour, red and blue, &c. are ſuch real properties ar 
in the objects themſelves, and exactly like thoſe fur 
fenſations which they excite in us. re: 

Note, Thoſe miſtakes of this ſort, which all man- hu 
kind drop and loſe in their advancing age, are the 
called mere prejudices of infancy ; hut thoſe which for 


abide with the vulgar part of the world, and gene- ing 
rally with all men, till learning and philoſophy | 


cure them, more properly attain the name of pre- we. 
judlices of ſenſe. of 
Theſe prejudices are to be removed ſeveral ways. wil 
1.) By the aſſiſtance of one ſenſe we cure the miſ- me 
takes of another; as, when a ſtick thruſt into the wa- is v 
ter ſeems crooked, we are prevented from judging it are 
to be really ſo in itſelf; for, when we take it out of are 
the water, both our ſight and feeling agree and to e 
determine it to be ftraight. (2.) The exerciſe of the 
our reaſon, and an application to mathematical I 


and philoſophical ftudies, cures many other preju- judy 
dices of ſenſe, both with relation to the heavenly and var 
earthly bodies. (3.) We ſhould remember that brai 


zur ſenſes have often deceived us in various in- disjc 
ſtances; that they give but a confuſed and imper- and 
fect repreſentation of things in many caſes ; «that mot 


they often repreſent falily thofe very objects to which mur 
they ſeem to be fuited, ſuch as the ſhape, motion, It is 
fize, and ſituation, of groſs bodies, if they are but miſt 
placed at a diſtance from us; and as for the minute ever 
particles of which bodies are compoſed, our ſenſes ſom 
cannot diſtinguiſh them. (4.) We ſhould remem- a pat 
ber alſo, that one prime and original deſign of our © ona 
ſenſes, is to inform us what various relations the beca 
bodies that are round about us bear to our own } and 
animal body, and to give us notice what is pleaſant ſand 
and uſeful, or what is painful or injurious to us; IF the ff 
but they are not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us {prin 
into a philoſophical acquaintance with the inward tions 
nature of things. It muſt be confeſſed, it is by II neſs 
the aſſiſtance of the eye and the ear eſpecially (which of f. 
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are called the ſenſes diſcipline that our minds are 
furniſhed with various parts of knowledge, by 
reading, hearing, and obſerving things divine and 
human; yet reaſon ought always to accompany 
the exerciſe of our ſenſes, whenever we would 
form a juſt judgment of things propoſed to our 
inquiry. 

Here it is proper to obſerve alſo, that as the 
weakneſs of reaſon in our infancy, and the dictates 
of our ſenſes, ſometimes in advancing years, lead the 


wifer part of mankind aſtray from truth; ſo the 


meaner parts of our ſpecies, perſons whofe genius 
is very low, whoſe judgment is always weak, who 
are ever indulging the dictates of ſenſe and humour, 
are but children of a large ſize, they ſtand expoſed 
to everlaſting miſtakes in life, and live and die in 
the midit of prejudices. 

III. Imagination is another fruitful ſpring of falſe 
judgments. Our imagination is nothing elſe but the 
various appearances of our ſenfible ideas in the 
brain, where the ſoul frequently works in uniting, 
dis)oining, multiplying, magnifying, diminiſhing, 
and altering the ſeveral ſhapes, colours, ſounds, 
motions, words and things, that have been com- 
municated to us by the outward organs of ſenſe. 
It is no wonder therefore if fancy leads us into man 
miſtakes, for it is but ſenſe at ſecond hand. What- 
ever is ſtrongly impreſſed upon the imagination, 
ſome perſons believe to be true. Some will chooſe 
a particular number in a lottery, or lay a large wager 
on a ſingle chance of a dye, and doubt not of ſucceſs, 
becauſe their fancy feels ſo powerful an impreſſion, 
and aſſures them it will be proſperous. A thou- 
ſand pretended prophecies and inſpirations, and all 
the freaks of enthuſiaſm, have been derived from this 
ſpring. Dreams are nothing elſe but the decep- 
tions of fancy: A delirium is but a ſhort wild- 
neſs of the imagination ; and a ſettled irregularity 
of fancy, is diſtraction and madneſs, 
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One way to gain a victory over this unruly fa- 
culty, is to ſet a watch upon it perpetually, and to 
bridle it in all its extravagancies; never to believe 
any thing merely becauſe fancy dictates it, any 
more than I would believe a midnight-dream, nor 
to truſt fancy any father, than it is attended with 
ſevere reaſon. It is a very uſeful and entertaining 
power of human nature, in matters of illuſtration, 
perſuaſion, oratory, poetry, wit, converſation, &c. but 
in the calm inquiry after truth, and the final judg- 
ment of things, fancy ſhould retire, and ſtand aſide, 
unleſs it be called in to explain or illuſtrate a dith- 
cult point by a ſimilitude. 

Another method of deliverence from theſe pre- 
judices of fancy, is-to compare the ideas that ariſe in 
our imaginations with the real nature of things, as of- 
ten as we have occaſion to judge concerning them; 
and let calm and ſedate reaſon govern and determine 
our opinions, though fancy ſhould ſhew never ſo 
great a reluctance. Fancy is the inferior faculty, 
and it ought to obey. 

IV. The various paſſions or affections of the mind, 
are numerous and endleſs ſprings of prejudice. They 
diſguiſe every object they converſe with, and put their 
own colours upon it, and thus lead the judgment 
aſtray from truth. It is love that makes the mother 
think her own child the faireſt, and will ſometimes 
perſuade us that a blemiſh is a beauty. Hope and de- 
fire make an hour of delay ſeem as long as two or 
three hours : Hope inclines us to think there is no- 
thing too difficult to be attempted : Deſpair tells us 
that a brave attempt is mere raſhneſs, and that eve- 
ry difficulty is unſurmountable. Fear makes us ima- 

gine that a buſh ſhaken with the wind has ſome ſa- 
vage beaſt in it, and multiplies the dangers that at- 
tend our path: But ſtill there is a more unhappy ef- 
fect of fear, when it keeps millions of ſouls in fla- 
very to the errors of eſtabliſhed religion: What 
could perſuade the wiſe men and philoſophers of a- 
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Popiſh country to believe the groſs abſurdities of 
the Romiſh church, but the fear of torure, or death, 
the galleys, or the inquiſition? Sorrow and melan- 
choly tempt us to think our circumſtances much 
more diſmal than they are, that we may have ſome 
excuſe for mourning: And envy repreſents the con- 
dition of our neighbour better than it is, that there 
might be ſome pretence for her own vexation and 
uneaſineſs. Anger, wrath, and revenge, and all thoſe 


hateful paſſions, excite in us far worſe ideas of men 


than they deſerve, and perſuade us to believe all 
that is ill of them. A detail of the evil influence 
of the affections of the mind upon our judgment 
would make a large volume. 8 

The cure of theſe prejudices is attained by a con- 
ſtant jealouſy of ourſelves, and watchfulneſs over 
our paſſions, that they may never interpoſe when we 
are called to paſs a judgment of any thing: And 
when our affections are warmly engaged, let us ab- 
ſtain from judging. It would be alſo of great uſe 
to us to form our deliberate judgments of perſons 
and things in the calmeſt and ſereneſt hours of life, 
when the paſſions of nature are all ſilent, and the 
mind enjoys its moſt perfect compoſure: and theſe 
judgments ſo formed ſhould be treaſured up in the 
mind, that we might have recourſe to them in hours 
of need. See many more ſentiments and directions 
relating to this ſubject, in my Doctrine of the Paſ- 
ſions, a new edition enlarged. 

V. The fondneſs we have for /i, and the rela- 
tion which other perſons and things have to ourſelves, 
furniſh us with another long liſt of prejudices. This 
indeed might be reduced to the paſſion of ſelf- love; 
but it is ſo copious an head that I choſe to name it 
a diſtinct ſpring of falſe judgments, We are ge- 
nerally ready to fancy every thing of our own 
has ſomething peculiarly valuable in it, when in- 
deed there is no other reaſon, but becauſe” it is our 
own. Were we born among the gardens of Italy, the 

rocks 
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rocks of Switzerland, or the ice and ſnows of Ruſſia 
and Sweden, {till we ſhould imagine peculiar excel- 
lencies in our native land. We conceive a good idea 
of the town and village where we firſt breathed, and 
think the better of a man for being born near us. 
We entertain the beſt opinion of the perſons of our 
own party, and eaſily believe evil reports of perſons 
of a different ſect or faction. Our own ſex, our kin- 
dred, our houſes, and our very names, ſeem to have 
ſomething good and defirable in them. We are ready 
to mingle all theſe with ourſelves, and cannot bear 
to have others think meanly of them. 

So good an opinion have we of our own ſenti— 
ments and practices, that it is very difficult to be- 
heve what a reprover fays of our conduct; and we 
are as ready to affent to all the language of flattery. 
We ſet up our own opinions in religion and philoſo- 
phy as the teſts of orthodoxy and truth; and we are 
prone to judge every practice of other men either a 
duty or a crime, which we think would be a crime 
or a duty in us, though their circumſtances are vaſtly 
different from our own. This humour prevails ſome- 
times to ſuch a degree, that we would make our own 
taſte and inclination the ſtandard by which to judge 
of every diſh of meat that is ſet upon the table, every 
book in a library, every employment, ſtudy, and bu- 
ſmeſs of life, as well as every recreation. 

It is from this evil principle, of ſetting up ſelf for 
a model what other men ought to be, that the anti- 
chriſtian ſpirit of impoſition and perſecution had its 
original: Though there is no more reaſon for it than 
there was for the practice of that tyrant, who hav- 
ing a bed fit for his own fize, was reported to ſtretch 
men of low ſtature upon the rack, till they were 
drawn out the length of his bed; and ſome add alſo, 
that he cut of the legs off any whom he found too 
long for it. 

It is alſo from a principle near akin to this, that 
we pervert and ftrain the writings of many E 
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ble authors, and eſpecially the ſacred books of ſcrip- 
ture, to make them ſpeak our own ſenſe. Through 
the influence which our own ſchemes or hypothe- 
ſes have upon the mind, we ſometimes become ſo 
ſharp-ſighted as to find theſe ſchemes in thoſe places 
of ſcripture where the holy writers never thought 
of them, nor the holy ſpirit intended them. At o- 
ther times this prejudice brings ſuch a dimneſs up- 
on the ſight, that we cannot read any thing that op- 
poſes our own ſcheme, though it be written as with 
ſun- beams, and in the plaineſt language; and per- 
haps we are in danger in ſuch a caſe of winking a 
little againſt the light. 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiaſſed, and 
teachable, to learn our religion from the word of 
God; but we have generally formed all the leſſer 
as well as the greater points of our religion before- 
hand, and then we read the prophets and apoſtles 
only to pervert them to confirm our own opinions. 
Were it not for this influence of e and a bigotry 
to our own tenets, we could hardly imagine that ſo 
many ſtrange, abſurd, inconſiſtent, wicked, miſ- 
chievous, and bloody principles, ſhould pretend te 
ſupport and defend themſelves by the goſpel of Chriſt. 

Every learned critic bas his own hypotheſis z and 
if the common text be not favourable to his opinion, 
a various lection ſhall be made authentic. The text 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be defective or redundant; and 
the ſenſe of it ſhall be literal or me tcaphorical, accord- 
ing as it beſt ſupports his own ſcheme. Whole 
chapters or books ſhall be added or left out of the 
ſacred canon, or be turned into parables by this in- 
fluence, Luther knew not well how to reconcile the 
ep ſtle of St. James to the doctrine of juſtification 
by faith alone, and ſo he could not allow it to be di- 
vine. 'The Papiſts bring all the apocrypha into their 
bible, and ſtamp divinity upon it; for they can fan- 
cy purgatory is there, and they find pray-rs for the 
dead. But they leave out the ſecond commandment, 

becauſe 
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becauſe it forbids the worſhip of images. Others ſup- 
poſe the Moſaic hiſtory of the creation, and the fall 
of man, to be oriental ornaments, or a mere allegory, 
becauſe the literal ſenſe of thoſe three chapters of 
Genelis do not agree with their theories. Even an 
honeſt plain-hearted and unlearned Chriſtian is ready 
to find ſomething in every chapter of the bible to 
countenance his own private ſentiments; but he 
loves thoſe chapters beft which ſpeak his own opin- 
ions plaineſt: Tliis is a prejudice that ſticks very cloſe 
to our natures ; the ſcholar is infeſted with it daily, 
and the mechanic is not free. 

Self has yet a farther and a more pernicious influ- 
ence upon our underſtandings, and is an unhappy 
guide in the ſearch after truth. When our own 
inclination, or our eaſe, our honour, or our profit, 
tempt us to the praCtice of any thing of ſuſpected 
lawfulneſs, how do we ſtrain our thoughts to find 
arguments for it and perſwade ourſelves it is lawful? 
We colour over iniquity and ſinful compliance with 
the names of virtue and innocence, or at leaſt of 
conſtraint and neceſſity. All the different and op- 
polite ſentiments and practices of mankind are too 
much influenced by this mean bribery, and give too 
Juſt occaſion for ſatyrical writers to ſay, that ſelf- in- 
tereſt governs all mankind. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to a 
perſon into whoſe field a neighbour's oxen had 
broke, it is reported that he reverſed his own ſen- 
tence, when he heard that the oxen which had done 
this michief were his own. Whether this be a hit- 
tory or a parable, it is ſtill a juſt repreſentation of the 
wretched influence of ef to corrupt the judgment. 

One way to amend this prejudice, is to thruſt l 
fo far out of the queſtion, that it may have no man- 
ner of influence whenſoever we are called to judge 
and conſider the naked nature, truth, and juſtice 
of things. In matters of equity between man and 
man, our Saviour has taught us an effectual means 
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of guarding againſt this prejudice, and that is, to 
put my neighbour in the place of myſelf, and myſelf 
in the place of my neighbour, rather than be bribed 
bythis corrupt principle of ſelf- love to do injury toour 
neighbours. Thence ariſes that golden rule of dealing 
with others as we would have others deal with us. 

In the judgment of truth and falſhood, right and 
wrong, good and evil, we ought to conſider that e- 
very man has a SELF as well as we; and that the 
taſtes, paſſions, inclinations, and intereſts of diffe- 
rent men are very different, and often contrary, and 
that they diCtate contrary things: Unleſs therefore 
all manner of different and contrary propoſitions 
can be true at once, /e/f can never be a juſt teſt or 
ſtandard of truth and falſhood, good and evil. 

VI. The tempers, humours, and peculiar turns of 
the mind, whether they be natural or acquired, have 
a great influence upon our judgment, and become 
the occaſion of many miſtakes. Let us ſurvey a few 


of them. 


(1.) Some perſons are of an eaſy and credulous 
temper, while others are perpetually diſcovering a 
ſpirit of contradiction. 

The credulous man is ready to receive every thing 
for truth that has but a ſhadow of evidence; every 
new book that he reads, and every ingenious man 
with whom he converſes, has power enough to draw 
him into the ſentiments of the ſpeaker or writer. 
He has ſo much complaiſance in him, or weaknefs 
of foul, that he is ready to reſign his on opinion 
to the firſt objection which he hears, and to receive 
any ſentiments of another that are aſſerted with a 
poſitive air and much aſſurance. Thus he is under 
a kind of neceſſity, through the indulgence of this 
credulous humour, either to be often changing his 
opinions, or to believe inconſiſtencies. 

The man of contradiction is of a contrary humour, 
for he ſtands ready to oppoſe every thing that is ſaid: 
He gives but a {light attention to the reaſons of other 

men, 
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men, from an inward and ſcornful preſumption that 
they have no ſtrength in them. When he reads or 
hears a diſcourſe different from his own ſentiments, 
he does not give himſelf leave to conſider whether 
that diſcourſe may be true; but employs all his 
powers immediately to confute it. Your great diſ- 
puters, and your men of controverſy, are in continual 
danger of this fort of prejudice : They contend of- 
ten for victory, and will maintain whatſoever they 
have aſſerted, while truth is loſt in the noiſe and 
tumult of reciprocal contradictions z and it fre- 
quently happens that a debate about opinions is turn- 
ed into a mutual reproach of perſons. 

The prejudice of credulity may in ſome meaſure be 
cured, by learning to ſet a high value on truth, and 
by taking more pains to attain it; remembering that 
truth oftentimes lies dark and deep, and requires us 
to dig for it as hid treaſure; and that falihood of- 
ten puts on a fair diſguiſe, and therefore we ſhould 
not yield up our judgment to every plauſible ap- 
pearance. It is no part of civility or good breeding 
to part with truth, but to maintain it with decency 
and candour. 

A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo pedantic and hateful, 
that a man ſhould take much pains with himſelf to 
watch againſt every inſtance of it: He ſhould learn 
ſo much good humour, at leaſt, as never to oppoſe 
any thing without juſt and ſolid reaſon for it : He 
ſhould abate ſome degrees of pride and moroſenels, 
which are never-failing ingredients in this ſort of 
temper, and ſhould ſeek after ſo much honeſty and 
conſcience as never to contend for conqueſt or tri- 
umph ; but to review his own reaſons, and to read 
the arguments of his opponents (if poſſible) with an 
equal indifferency, and be glad to ſpy truth, and to 
ſubmit to it, though it appear on the oppoſite fide. 

(2.) There is another pair of prejudices, derived 
from two tempers of mind, near akin to thoſe I have 
juſt now mentioned ; and theſe are the dogmatical 
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and the ſceptical humour, that is, aiways poſitive, or 
always doubting, 

By what means ſoever the dogmatiſt came by his 
opinions, whether by his ſeaſes or by his fancy, his 
education or his own reading, yet he believes them 
all with the fame afſurance that he does a mathema- 
tical truth; he has ſcarce any mere probabilities that 
belong to him; every thing with him is certain and 
infallible ; every punctilio in religion is an article of 
his faith; and he anſwers all manner of objections 
by a ſovercign contempt. 

Perſons of this temper are ſeldom to be convinced 
of any miſtake: A full aſſurance of their own no- 
tions makes all the difficulties on their own fide va- 
niſh ſo intirely, that they think every point of their 
belief is written as with ſun-beams, and wonder any 
one ſhould find a difficulty in it. They are ama- 
zed that learned men ſhould make a controverſy of 
what is to them ſo perſpicuous and indubitable. The 
loweſt rank of people, both in learned and in vul- 
gar lie, is very ſubject to this obſtinacy. 

Scepticiſm is a contrary prejudice. 'The dogmatiſt 
is ſure of every thing, and the ſceptic believes no- 
thing. Perhaps he has found himſelf often miſtaken 
in matters of which he thought himſelf well aſſured 
in his younger days, and therefore he is afraid to 
give his aſſent to any thing again. He ſees ſo much 
ſhew of reaſon for every opinion, and ſo many ob- 
jections alſo ariſing againſt every doctrine, that he is 
ready to throw off the belief of every thing: He 
renounces at once the purſuit of truth, and contents 
himſelf to ſay, 'There is nothing certain. It is well, if 
through the influence of ſuch a temper he does not 
caſt away his religion as well as his philoſophy, and 
abandon himſelf to a profane courſe of life, regard- 
leſs of hell or heaven. 

Both theſe prejudices laſt mentioned, though they 
xe ſo oppolite to each other, yet they ariſe from 
the ſame ſpring, and that is, impatience of ſtudy, and 

Want 
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want of diligent attention in the ſearch of truth. The 
dogmatiſt is in haſte to believe ſomething ; he can- 
not keep himſelf long enough in ſuſpenee, till ſome 
bright and convincing evidence appear on one fide, 
but throws himſelf caſually into the ſentiments of 
one party or another, and then he will hear no ar- 
gument to the contrary. The ſceptic will not take 
pains to ſearch things to the bottom, but when he 
ſees difficulties on both ſides, reſolves to believe nei- 
ther of them. Humility of ſoul, patience in ſtudy, dili- 
gence in inquiry, with an honeſt zeal for truth, would 

a great way towards the cure of both theſe follics, 

(3.) Another ſort of temper that is very injurious 
to a right judgment of things, is an inconſtant, fickle, 
changeable ſpirit, and a very uneven temper of mind. 
When {uch perſons are in one humour, they paſs 
a judgment of things agreeable to it ; when their 
humour changes, they reverſe their firſt judgment, 
and embrace a new opinion. They have no ſteadi- 
neſs of ſoul ; they want firmneſs of mind ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in any truth, and are ready to 
change it for the next alluring falſhood that is a- 
greeable to their change of humour. This fickleneſs 
is ſometimes ſo mingled with their very conſtitution 
by nature, or by diſtemper of body, that a clovdy 
day and a lowring ſky ſhall ſtrongly incline them to 
form an opinion both of themſ-lves, and of perſons 
and things round about them, quite different from 
what they believe when the ſun thines, and the hea- 
vens are ſerene. 

This ſort of people ought to judge of things and 
perſons in their moſt ſedate, peaceful, and compo- 
ſed hours of life, and reſerve theſe judgments for 
their conduct at more unhappy ſeaſons. 

(4.) Some perſons have a violent and turgid manner 
both of talking and thinking ; whatſoever they judge 
of, it is always with a tincture of this vanity, They 
are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning 
every thing in the ſuperlative. If they thmk a man 
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to be learned, he is the chief ſcholar of the age ; If ano- 
ther has low parts, he ig the greateſt blockhead in na- 
ture : If they approve any book on divine ſubjects, 
it zs the beſt book in the ꝛuorld next to the bible: If they 
ſpeak of a ſtorm of rain or hail, it is the moſt terrible 
form that fell fince the creation: And a cold winter day 
is the coldeft that ever was known. 

But the men of this ſwelling language ought to 
remember, that nature has ten thouſand moderate 
things in it, and does not always deal in extremes as 
they do. | 

(5.) I think it may be called another ſort of pre- 
judice derived from humour, when ſome men believe 
a doCtrine merely becauſe it is ancient, and has been 
long believed; others are fo fond of novelty, that no- 
thing prevails upon their aſſent ſo much as new 
thoughts and new motions. Again, there are ſome 
who ſet a high eſteem upon every thing that is foreign 
and farfetched; therefore China pictures are admired, 
how aukward ſoever: Others value thingsthe more for 
being of our own native growth, invention, or manu- 
facture, and theſe as much deſpiſe foreign things. 

Some men of letters and theology will not believe a 
propoiition even concerning a ſublime ſubject, till 
every thing myſterious, deep, and difficult, is cut off 
from it, though the ſcripture aſſerts it. never ſo 
plainly ; others are ſo fond of a myſtery and things 
ncomprehenſible, that they would ſcarce believe the 
doctrine of the Trinity, if it could be explained 
they incline to that fooliſh rant of one of the anti- 
tnts, Credo quis impoſſibile eft ; ] believe it becauſe 
tis impoſſible.” 

To cure theſe miſtakes, remember that neither 
atique nor novel, foreign nor native, myſterious nor 


pain, are certain characters either of truth or 


hlſhood. 


might mention various other humours of men 
at excite in them various prejudices, and lead them 
into 
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into raſh and miſtaken judgments; but theſe are 
ſufficient for a ſpecimen. 

VII. There are ſeveral other weakneſſes which be- 
long to human nature, whereby we are led into 
miſtakes, and indeed are rendered almoſt incapable 
of paſling a ſolid judgment in matters of great 
depth and difficulty. Some have a native obſcurity 
of perception, (or {hall I call it a want of natural ſaga- 
city)? whereby they are hindred from attaining 
clear and diſtinct ideas. Their thoughts always 
ſeem to have ſomething cqnfuſed and cloudy in 
them, and therefore they judge in the dark. Some 
have a defect of memory, and then they are not capa- 
ble of comparing their preſent ideas with a great 
variety of others, in order to ſecure themſelves 
from inconſiſtency in judgment. Others may have 
a memory large enough, yet they are ſubject to 
the ſame errors, from 2 narrowneſs of ſoul, and ſuch 
a fixation and confinement of thought toa few objects, 
that they ſcarce ever take a ſurvey of things wide 
enough to judge wiſely and well, and to ſecure 
themſelves from all inconſiſtencies. 

Though theſe are natural defects and weakneſſes, 
yet they may in ſome meaſure be relieved by labour, 
diligence, and a due attention to proper rules. 

But among all the cauſes of falſe judgment which 
are within ourſelves, I ought by no means to leave 
out that univerſal and original ſpring of error, which 
we are informed of by the word of God ; and that 
is, the ſin and defection of our firſt parents; whereby 
all our beſt natural powers, both of mind and body, 
are impaired, and rendered very much inferior to 
what they. were in a ſtate of innocence, Our un- 


derſtanding is darkened, our memory contracted, 
our corrupt humours and paſſions are grown pre- 
dominant, our reaſon enfcebled, and various diſ- 
orders attend our conſtitution and animal nature, 
whereby the mind is ſtrangely, impoſed upon in its 
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relief to be expected on earth. 'There is no hope 
of ever recovering from theſe maladies, but by a 
ſincere return to God in the ways of his own a 

pointment, whereby we ſhall be kept ſafe from all 
dangerous and pernicious errors in the matters of 
religion; and though imperfections and miſtakes will 
hang about us in the preſent life as the effects of 
our original apoſtacy trom God, yet we hope for a 


full deliverance from them when we arrive at 
heaven. 


SECT N. 
Prejudices ariſing from Other Perſons. 


ERE it not for the ſprings of prejudice that 
are lurking in ourſelves, we ſhould not be ſub- 
ject to ſo many miſtakes from the influence of others: 
But, ſince our nature is fo ſuſceptive of errors on all 
ſides, it is fit we ſhould have hints and notices giv- 
en us, how far other perſons may have power over 
us, and become the cauſes of all our falſe judgments. 
This might alſo be caſt into one heap, for they are 
all near akin, and mingle with each other; but for 
diſtinction- ſake let them be called the prejudices of 
education, of cuſtom, of authority, and ſuch as ariſe 
from the manner of propoſal. 

I. Thoſe with whom our education is intruſted 
may lay the firſt foundation of many miſtakes in our 
younger years. How many fooleries and errors are 
inſtilled into us by our nurſes, our fellow-children 3 
by ſervants or unſkilled teachers; which are not 
only maintained through the following parts of life, 
but ſometimes have a very unhappy influence upon 
us! We are taught that there are bugbears and goblins 
in the dark; our young minds are crouded with the 
terrible ideas of ghoſts appearing upon every occa- 
ion, or with the pleaſanter tales of fairies dancing at 
midnight. We learn to prophecy betimes, to foretel 
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futurities by gocd or evil omens, and to preſage ap- 
proaching death in a family by ravens and little 
worms, which we therefore call a death watch. We 
are taught to know beforehand, for a twelvemonth 
together, which days of the week will be fair or foul, 
which will be lucky or unlucky ; nor is there any 
thing fo ſilly, but may be impoſed upon our under- 
ſtandings in that early part of life; and theſe ridicu- 
lous ſtories abide with us too long, and too far influ- 
ence the weaker part of mankind. 

We chooſe our particular fet and party in the civil, 
the religious, and the learned life, by the influence of 
education. In the colle ges of learning, ſome are 
for the nominals, and ſome for the realiſts, in the 
ſcience of metaphyſics, becauſe their tutors were 
devoted to theſe parties. The old philoſophy and the 
new have gained thouſands of partiſans the ſame 
way : And every religion has its infant votaries, who 
are born, live and die in the fame faith, without 
examination of any article. The Turks are t uaght 
carly to belicve in Mahomet; the Jews in Moles; 
the heathens worſhip a multitude of gods, under the 
torce of their education. And it would be well if 
there were not millions of Chriſtians, who have 
little more to ſay for their religion, than that they 
were born and bred up in it. The greateſt part of 
the Chriſtian world can hardly give any reaſon why 
they believe the Bible to be the word of God, but be- 
. cauſe they have always believed it, and they were 
taught ſo from their infancy. As Jews and 'Turks, 
and American Heathens, believe the moſt monſtrous 
aad incredible ſtories, becauſe they have been train- 
ed up amongſt them, as articles of faith; ſo the 
Papiſts believe their tranſubſtantiation, and make no 
difficulty of aſſenting to impoſſibilities, ſince it is the 
current doctrine of their catechiſms, By the ſame 
means, the ſeveral ſects and parties in Chriſtianity 
believe all the ſtrained interpretations of ſcripture by 


which they have been taught to fupport their own 
tenets; 
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tenets : They find nothing difficult in all the abſurd 
gloſſes and far-fetched ſenſes, that are ſometimes put 
upon the words of the ſacred writers, becauſe their 
ears have been always accuſtomed to theſe glofles 
and therefore they fit ſo ſmooth and eaſy upon their 
underſtandings, that they know not how to admit 
the moſt natural and eaſy interpretation in oppoſi- 
tion to them. 

In the ſame manner, we are nurſed up in many 
filly and groſs miſtakes about domeſtic affairs, as 
well as in matters of political concernment. It is 
upon the ſame ground that children are trained up 
to be Whigs and Tories betimes; and every one learns 
the diſtinguithing terms of his own party, as the 
Papiſts learn to ſay their prayers in Latin, without any 
meaning, reaſon, or devotion. 

This ſort of prejudice muſt be curcd by calling all 
the principles of our young years to the bar of more 
mature reaſon, that we may judge of the things of 
nature and political affairs by juſter rules of philoſo- 
phy and obſervation : And even the matters of reli. 
gion muſt be firſt inquired into by reaſon and con- 
ſeience, and when theſe have led us to believe ſcrip- 
ture to be the word of God, then that becomes our 
ſovereign guide, and reaſon and confcievce muſt 
{ſubmit to receive its dictates. | 

II. The next prejudice which 1 ſhall mention, is 
that which ariſes from the cuſtom or fathion of thoſe 
amongſt whom we live. Suppoſe we have freed 
ourſelves from the younger prejudices of our educe- 
tion, yet we are in danger of having our mind 
turned afide from truth by the infuznce of general 
cuſtom. 

Our opinion of meats and drinks, of garments 
and forms of ſalutation, are influenced much more 
dy cuſtom, than by the eye, the ear, or the taſte. 
Cuſtom prevails even over ſenſe itſelf, and there- 
fore no wonder if it prevail over reaſon too. What 
it but cy//om that renders niany of the mixtures of 
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food and ſauces elegant in Britain, which would be 
aukward and nauſcous to the inhabitants of China, 
and indeed were nauſeous to us when we firſt taſted 
them? What but cuſtom could make thoſe ſalutations 
polite in Muſcovy, which are ridiculous in France 
or England ? We call ourfelves indeed the politer 
nations, but it is we who judge thus of ourſelves 
and that fancied politeneſs is oftentimes more owing 
to cuſtom than reaſon. Why are the forms of our 
preſent garments counted beautiful, and thoſe faſh- 
ions of our anceſtors the matter of ſcoff and contempt, 
which in their day were all decent and genteel ? It 
is cuſtom that forms our opinion of dreſs, and recon- 
ciles by degrees to thoſe habits which at firſt ſeemed 
very odd and monſtrous. It muſt be granted, there 
are ſome garments and habits which have a natural 
congruity or incongruity, modeſty or immodeſty, 
decency or indecency, gaudery or gravity ; though 
for the moſt part there is but little of reaſon in 
theſe affairs : But what little there is of reaſon or 
natural decency, cuſtom triumphs over all. It is al- 
moſt impoſſible to perſuade a gay lady that any 
thing can be decent which is out of the faſhion : And 
it were well if faſhion ſtretched its powers no farther 
than the buſineſs of drapery and the fair ſex. 

'The methods of our education are governed by 
cuſtom. It is cuſtom, and not reaſon, that ſends 
every boy to learn the Roman poets, and begin a 
little acquaintance with Greek, before he is bound 
an apprentice to a ſoapboiler or leather-ſeller. It 
is cuſtom alone that teaches us Latin by the rule; 
of a Latin grammar; a tedious and abfurd method 
And what is it but cuſtom that has for paſt centv- 
ries confined the brighteſt geniufes, even of the 
higheſt rank in the female world, to the bufinefs 
of the needle only, and ſecluded them moſt un- 
mercifully from the pleaſure of knowledge, and 
the divine improvements of reaſon ? But we begin 
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dictate the education of youth. May the growing 
age be learned and wile ! | 

It is by the prejudice ariſing from our own cuſ- 
toms, that we judge of all other civil and religious 
forms and practices. The rites and ceremonies of war 
and peace in other nations, the forms of weddings 
and funerals, the ſeveral ranks of magiſtracy, the 
trades and employments of both ſexes, the public and 
the domeſtic affairs of life, and almoſt every thing 
of foreign cuſtoms, is judged irregular. It is all ima- 
gined to be unreaſonable or uanatural, by thoſe 
who have no other rule to judge of nature and rea- 
ſon, but the cuſtoms of :':cir own country, or the 
little town where they dwell. Cuſtom is called a 
ſecond nature, but we often miſtake it for nature it- 
ſelf. 

Beſides all this, there is a faſhion in opinions, there 
is a faſhion in writing and printing, in ſtyle and 
language. In our day it is the vogue of the na- 
tion that parliaments may ſettle the ſucceſſion of the 
crown, and that a people can make a king; in the 
laſt age this was a doctrine akin to treaſon. Cita- 
tions from the Latin poets were an embelliſhment 
of ſtyle in the laſt century, and whole pages in that 
day were covered with them; it is forbidden by 
cultom, and expoſed by the name of pedantry ; 
whereas in truth both theſe are extremes. Some- 
times our printed books thall abound in capitals, 
and ſometimes reject them all. Now we deal much 
in eſſays, and moſt unreaſonably deſpiſe ſyſtematic 
learning, whereas our fathers had a juſt value for 
regularity and ſyſtems ; then folios and quartos were 
the faſhionable ſizes, as volumes in octavo are now. 
We are ever ready to run into extremes, and yet 
cuſtom till perſuades us that reaſon and nature are 
on our fide. 

This buſineſs of the faſhion has a moſt powerful 
influence on our judgments ; for it employs thoſe 
two ſtrong engines of fear and ſhame to operate upon 
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our underſtandings with- unhappy ſucceſs. We 


are aſhamed to believe or profeſs an unfaſhionable 
opinion in philoſophy ; and a cowardly ſoul dares 
not ſo much as indulge a thought contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed or faſhionable faith, nor act in oppoſition 
to cuſtom, though it be according to the dictates of 
reaſon. 

I confeſs there is a reſpect due to mankind, which 
mould incline even the wiſeſt of men to follow the 
innocent cuſtoms of their country in the outward 
practices of civil life, and in ſome meaſure to ſub- 
mit to faſhion in all indifferent affairs, where reaſon 
and ſcripture make no remonſtrances againſt it. But 
the judgments of the mind ought to be for ever 
free, and not biaſſed by the cuſtoms and faſhions of 
any age or nation whatſoever. 

To deliver our underſtandings from this dan- 
ger and flavery, we ſhould conſider theſe three 
things. 

1. That the greateſt part of the civil cuſtoms of 
any particular nation or age ſpring from humour 
rather than reaſon. Sometimes the humour of the 
prince prevails, and ſometimes the humour of the 
people. It is either the great or the many who dic- 
tate the faſhion, and theſe have not always the high- 
{t reaſon on their fide. 

2. Conſider alſo, that the cuſtoms of the ſame na- 
tions in different ages, the cuſtoms of different na- 
tions in the ſame age, and the cuſtoms of different 
towns and villages in the ſame nation, are very va- 
rious and contrary to each other. The faſhionable 
learning, language, ſentiments, and rules of polite- 
neſs, differ greatly in different countries and ages of 
mankind ; but truth and reaſon are of a more uni— 
orm and ſteady nature, and do not change with the 
faſhion. Upon this account, to cure the prepoſeſ- 

ſions which ariſe from cuſtom, it is of excellent ule 
to travel and ſee the cuſtoms of various countries, 
and to read the travels of other men, and the hit- 
tory 
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tory of paſt ages, that every thing may not ſeer 
ſtrange and uncouth which is not practiſed within 
the limits of our own pariſh, or in the narrow ſpace 
of our own life-time. 

3. Conſider yet again, how often we ourſelves 
have changed our opinions concerning the decency, 
propriety, or congruity. of ſeveral modes or prac- 
tices in the world, eſpecially if we have lived to the 
age of thirty or forty. Cuſtom or faſhion, even in 
all its changes, has been ready to have ſome degree 
of aſcendency over our underſtandings, and what at 
one time ſeemed decent, appears obſolete and diſa- 
greeable afterward, when the faſhion changes. Let us 
learn therefore to abſtract as much as poftible from 
cuſtom and faſhion, when we would paſs a judg- 
ment concerning the real value and intrinſic nature 
of things. 

HI. The authority of men is the ſpring of ano- 
ther rank of prejudices. 

Among theſe, the authority of our forefathers 
and ancient authors is moſt remarkable. We pay de- 
ference to the opinion of others merely becauſe 
they lived a thouſand years before us; and even the 
trifles and impertinencies that have a mark of anti- 
quity upon them are reverenced for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe they came from the ancients. 

It is granted that the ancients had many wiſe and 
great men among them, and ſome of their writings, 
which time hath delivered down to us, are truly va- 
luable : But thoſe writers lived rather in the infant- 
ſtate of the world; and the philoſopers, as well as 
the polite authors of our age, are properly the el- 
ders who have ſeen the miſtakes of the younger a- 
ges of mankind, and corrected them by obſerva- 
tion and experience. 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers 
of the Chriſtian church, or from their ſynods or 
councils z; but he that will read Monfieur Daille on 
the uſe of the fathers, will find many reaſons why 
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they are by no means fit to dictate our faith, ſince 
ve have the goipcl of Chriſt, aud the writings ct 
the apoſtles and prophets in our hands. 

Some perſons believe every thing that their kin- 
dred, their parents, and their tutors believe. The 
vencration and the love which they have for their 
anceſtors incline them to ſwallow down all their 
opinions at once, without examining what truth cr 
talihood there is in them. Men make up their prin- 
ciples by inheritance, and defend them as they would 
heir eſtates, becauſe they are born heirs to them. 
1 freely grant, that parents are appointed by God 
and nature to teach us all the ſentiments and prac- 
dice of our younger years; and happy are thoſe 
whoſe parents lead them into the paths of wiſdom 
nd truth! I grant farther, that when perſons 
eme to years of diſcretion, and judge for them- 
felves, they onght to examine the opinions of their 
parents, with the greateſt modeſty, and with an 
humble deference to their ſuperior character; they 
ought in matters perfectly dubious to give the pre- 
ference to their parents advice, and always to pay 
them the firſt reſpect, nor ever depart from their 
opinions and practice, till reaſon and conſcience 
make it neceſſary. But, after all, it is poſſible that 
parents may be miſtaken, and therefore reaſon and 
ſcripture ought to be our final rules of determina- 
tion in matters that relate to this world, and that 
which is to come. 

Sometimes a ſavourite author, or a writer of great 
name, drags a thouſand followers after him into bis 
oven miſtakes, merely by the authority of his name 
and character. The ſentiments of Ariſtotle were 
imbibed and maintained by all the ſchools in Europe 
for ſeveral centuries ; and a citation from his writ- 
ings was thought a ſufficient proof of any propoli- 
tion. The great Deſcartes had alſo too many im- 
plicit believers in the laſt age, though he himſelf, 
in his philoſophy, diſclaims all ſuch inttuence * 
the 
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the minds of his readers. Calvin and Luther, in 
the days of reformation from Popery, were learned 
and pious men; and there have been a ſucceſſion of 
their diciples, cven to this day, who pay too much 
reverence to the words of their maſters. There 
are others who renounce their authority, but give 
tliemſelves up in too ſervile a manner to the opi- 
nion and authority of other maiters, and follow as 
bad or worſe guides in religion. 

If only learned, and wiſe, and good men had in- 
fluence on the ſentiments of others, it would be at 
leaſt a more excuſable fort of prejudice, and there 
would be ſome colour of ſhadow and reaſon for it: 
But that riches, honours, and outward ſplendor, 
ſhould ſet up perſons for dictators to all the reſt of 
mankind; this is a moſt ſhameful invaſion of the 
right of our underſtanding on the one hand, and as 
ſhameful a ſlavery of the ſoul on the other. The 
poor man, or the labourer, too often believes ſuch a 
principle in politics, or in morality, and judges con- 
cerning the rights of the king and the people juſt as 
his wealthy neighbour does. Half the pariſh follows 
the opinion of the eſquire; and the tenants of a 
manor fall into the ſentiments of their lord, eſpe- 
cially if he lives amongſt them. How unreaſonable, 
and yet how common is this! 

As for the principles of religion, we frequently 
find how they are taken up and forſaken, changed 
and reſumed by the influences of princes. In all 
nations, the prietts have much power allo in dictat- 
ing the religion of the people, but the princes dictate 
io them: And, where there is a great pomp and gran- 
deur attending the prieſthood in: y religion whatſo- 
ever, with ſo much the more reverence and ſtronger 
faith do the people believe whatever they teach 
them: Yet it is too evident, that riches, and domi- 
nions, and high titles, in church or ſtate, have no 
manner of pretence to truth and certainty, wiſdom 
and goodneis, above the reſt of mortals, becauſe 
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theſe ſuperiorities in this world are not always con- 
ferred according to merit. 

I confeſs, where a man of wiſdom and years, cf 
obſervation and experience, gives us his opinion and 
advice in matters of the civil or the moral life; 
Reaſon tells us we ſhould pay a great attention to 
him, and it is probable he may be in the right. 
Where a man of long excerciſe in piety ſpeaks of 
practical religion, there is due deference to be paid 
to his ſentiments: And the fame we may ſay con- 
cerning an ingenious man, long verſed in any art or 
ſcience, he may juſtly expect due regard when he 
ſpeaks of his own affairs and proper buſineſs. But, 
in other things, each of theſe may be ignorant e- 
nough, notwithſtanding all their piety and years, 
and particular {kill : Nor even in their own proper 
province are they to be believed in every thing, with- 
out reſerve, and without examination. 

To free ourſelves from theſe prejudices, it is ſuſ- 
ficient to remember, that there is no rank or cha- 
racter among mankind, which has any ſuch pre- 
tence to ſway the judgments of other men by their 
authority: For there have been perſons of the ſame 
rank and character who have maintained different 
and contrary ſentiments ; but all theſe can never be 
true, and therefore the mere name or reputation 
tha any of them poſſeſſes is not a ſufficient evidence 
of truth. 

Shall we beheve the ancients in philoſophy ? But 
ſome of the ancients were Stoics, ſome Peripatetics, 
ſome Platonics, and ſome Epicureans, ſome Cynics, 
and ſome Sceptics. Shall we judge of matters of 
the Chriſtian faith by the fathers, or primitive wri- 
ters for three or four hundred years after Chriſt ! 
But they often contradicted one another, and them- 
ſelves too; and, what is worſe, they ſometimes con- 
tradicted the ſcripture itſelf. Now, among all theſe 
different and contrary ſentiments in philoſophy and 
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religion, which of the ancients muſt we believe, for 
we cannot believe them all ? 

Again, To believe in all things as our predecefiors 
did, 1s the ready way to keep mankind in an ever- 
laſting ſtate of infancy, and to lay an eternal bar a- 
gainſt all the improv ements of our rea;on and our 
happineſs. Had the preſent age of philotophers ſa- 
tified themſelves with the ſubſtantial forms and o. 
cult qualities of Ariſtotle, with the ſolid ſpheres, ec- 
centrics, and epicycles of Ptolemy, and the ancient 
aſtronomers ; then the great Lord Bacon, Copern:- 
cus, and Deſcartes, with the greater Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Boyle, had riſen in our 
world in vain, We muſt have blundered on gill, 
in ſucceſſive generations, among abfurdities and 
thick darkneſs, and a hundred uſeful inventions 
for the happineſs of human life had never begun 
known. 

Thus it is in the matters of philoſophy and ſcience. 
But, you will ſay, ſhall not our own anceſtors de- 
termine our judgment in matters of civil or religious 
concernment ? If they muſt, thea the- child of a 
Heathen muſt believe that Heatheniſm is truth; the 
ſon of a Papiſt mult aſſent to all the abfurdities of 
Popery ; the poſterity of the Jews and Socinians muſt 
for ever be Socinians and Jews; and a man whoſe 
father was-of Republican principles, muſt make- a 
ſucceſſion of Republicans in his family to the end of 
the world. If we ought always to believe whatſo- 
ever our parents, our prieſts, or our princes believe, 
the inhabitants of China ought to worſhip their 
own idols, and the favages of Africa ought to believe 
all the nonſenſe, and practiſe the idolatry of their 
Negro fathers and kings. The Britiſh nation, when 
it was Heathen, could never have become Chriſ- 
tian; and, when it was a ſlave to Rome, it could ne- 
ver have been reformed, 

Beſides, let us conſider, that the great God, our 
common Maker, has never given one man's under- 
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ſtanding a legal and rightful ſovereignty to deter- 
mine truths for others, at leaſt after they are paſt 
the ſtate of childhood or minority. No ſingle per- 
ſon, how learned and wiſe, and great ſoever, or 
* We er natural, or civil, or eccleſiaſtical relation 
© may have to us, can claim this dominion over 
dur faith. St Paul the apoſtle, in his private capa- 
city, would not do it; nor hath an inſpired man 
any ſuch authority, until he makes his divine com- 
niſlion appear. Our Saviour himſelf tells the Jews, 
that if he had not done ſuch monſtrous works a- 
mong them, they had not ſinned in diſbeheving his 
doctrines, and reſuſing him for the Meſſiah. No bi- 
hop or preſbyter, no ſynod or council, no church 
cr aflembly of men, ſince the days of infpiration, 
th power derived to them from God to make 
reeds or articles of faith for us, and impoſe them u- 
on our underſtandings. We mult all act according 
o the beſt of our own light, and the judgment of 
dur own conſciences, uſing the beſt advantages which 
providence hath given us, with an honeſt and im- 

partial diligence to inquire and ſearch out the truth: 
Vor every one of us muſt give an account of himſclf 
to God. To believe as the church, or the court be- 
lieves, is but a ſorry and a dangerous faith: This 
principle would make more Heathens than Chril- 
tians, and more Papiſts than Proteſtants z and per- 
haps lead more ſouls to hell than to heaven; for our 
Saviour himſelf hath plainly told us, that if the blind 
will beled by the blind, hey muſt both fallintothe ditch. 
Though there be ſo much danger of error ari- 
{ing from the three prejudices lait mentioned, yet, 
before I diſmiſs this head, I think it proper to take 
rotice, that, as education, ſtor; and authority, are 
no ſure evidences of truth, ſo neither are they cer- 
tain marks of falſhood ; for reaſon and ſcripture may 
join to dictate the ſame things which our parents, 
our nurſes, our tutors, our friends, and our coun- 
try, believe and profeſs. Yet there appears ſomc- 
times 
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times in our age a pride and petulancy in youth, 
zealous to caſt off the ſentunents of their fathers, 
and teachers, on purpoſe to ſhew that they carry 
none of the prejudices of education and authority a- 
bout them. They indulge all manner of licentious 
opinions and practices, from a vain pretence of aſ- 
ſerting their liberty. But alas! This is but chang- 
ing one prejudice for another; and ſometimes it 
happens by this means, that they make a ſacriſice 
both of truth and virtue to the vile prejudices of 
their pride and ſenſuality, 

IV. There is another tribe of prejudices which are 
near akin to thoſe of authority, and that is, when 
we receive a doctrine becauje of the manner in 
which it is propoſed to us by others. I have already 
mentioned the powerful influence that oratory and 
fine words have to inſinuate a falſe opinion; and 
ſometimes truth is refuſed, and ſuffers contempt in 
the lips of a wiſe man, for want of the charms of 
language: But there are ſeveral other manners of 
propoſal, whereby miftaken ſentiments are powerfal- 
ly conveyed into the mind. ; 

Some perſons are eaſily perſuaded to believe what 
another dictates with a potitive air, and a great de- 
gree of aſſurance: They feel the overbearing force of 
a confident dictator, eſpecially if he be of a ſupcrior 
rank or character to themſelves. 

Some are quickly convinced of the truth of any 
doctrine, when he that propoſes it puts on all the 
airs of piety, and makes folemn appeals to heaven, 
and proteſtations of the truth of it: The pious mind 
of a weaker Chriſtian is ready to receive any thing 
that is pronounced with ſuch an awful ſolemnity. 

It is a prejudice near akin to this, when an hum- 
ble ſoul is frighted into any particular ſentiments of 
religion, becauſe a man of great name or character 
pronounces hereſy upon the contrary ſentiments, 
caſts the diſbeliever out of the church, and forbids 
him the gates of heaven. 
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Others are allured into particular opinions by 
gentler practices on the underſtanding: Not only the 
ſoft tempers of mankind, but even hardy and rug- 
ged ſouls, are ſometimes led captives to error by the 
ſoft air of addreſs, and the ſweet and engaging me- 
thods of perſuaſion and kindneſs. 

I grant, where natural or revealed religion plainly 
dictate to us the infinite and everlatting importance 
of any ſacred doctrine, it cannot be improper to uſe 
any of theſe methods, to perſuade men to receive 
and obey the truth, after we have given ſufficient 
reaſon and argument to convince their underſtand- 
ings. Yet all theſe methods, conſidered in themſelves, 
have been often uſed to convey falſhood into the 
ſoul as well as truth; and if we build our faith 
merely upon theſe foundations, without regard to 
the evidence of truth, and the ſtrength of argument, 
our belief is but the effect of prejudice : For neither 
the poſitive, the awful or ſolemn, the terrible or the 
gentle methods of addreſs carry any certain evidence 
with them that truth lies on that fide. 

There is another manner of propoſing our own 
opinion, or rather oppoſing the opinions of others, 
which demands a mention here, and that is when 
perſons make a jeſt ſerve inſtead of an argument ; 
when they refute what they call error, by a turn of 
wit, and anſwer every objection againſt their own 
ſentiments by caſting a ſneer upon the objector. 
Theſe ſcoffers practiſe with ſucceſs upon weak and 
cowardly fpirits : Such as have not been well eſta- 
bliſhed in religion or morality, have been laughed 
out of the beſt principles by a confident buftoon : 
they have yielded up their opinions to a witty ban- 
terer, and fold their faith and religion for a jeſt. 

There is no way to cure theſe evils in ſuch a de- 
generate world as we live in, but by learning to di- 

ſtinguiſh well between the ſubſtance of any doctrine, 
and the manner of addreſs, either in propoſing, at- 
tacking, or defending it ; and then by ſetting a _— 
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and ſevere guard of reaſon and conſcience over all 
the exerciſes of our judgment, reſolving to yield to 
nothing but the convincing evidence of truth, re- 
ligiouſly obeying the liglit of reaſon, in matters of 
pure reaſon, and the dictates of revelation in things 
that relate to our faith. 

Thus we have taken a brief ſurvey of ſome of the 
infinite varieties of prejudice that attend mankind on 
every ſide in the preſent ſtate, and the dangers of 
error, or of raſh judgment, we are perpetually ex- 
poſed to in this life: This chapter ſhall conclude 
with one remark, and one piece of advice. 

The remark is this. The ſame opinion, whether 
falſe or true, may be dictated by many prejudices at 
the ſame time; for, as I hinted before, prejudice may 
happen to dictate truth ſometimes as well as error: 
But, where two or more prejudices oppoſe one ano- 
ther, as it often happens, the ſtronger prevails and 
gains the aſſent: Yet how ſeldom does reaſon inter- 
pole with ſufficient power to get the aſcendant of 
them all, as it ought to do 

'The advice follows, namely, Since we find ſuch 
a ſwarm of prejudices attending us both within and 
without; ſince we feel the weakneſs of our reaſon, 
the frailty of our natures, and our inſufficiency to 
guard ourſelves from error upon this account, it is 
not at all unbecoming the character of a logician or 
a philoſopher, together with the advice already given, 
to direct every perſon in his ſearch after truth to make 
his daily addreſſes to heaven, and implore the God 
of truth to lead him into all truth, and to aſk wiſdom 
of him who giveth liberally to them that aſk it, and 
upbraideth us not with our follies. 

Such a devout practice will be an excellent pre- 
parative for the beſt improvement of all the direc- 
tions and rules propoſed in the two following chap- 
ters. 
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CHAP. IV. 


General Directions to aſſiſt us in judging aright. 


HE chief deſign of the art of logic is to aſſiſt 
us in forming a true judgment of things ; a 
few proper obſervations for this end have been dropt 
occaſionally in ſome of the foregoing chapters : Yet 
it is neceſſary to mention them again in this place, 
that we may have a more complete and ſimultane- 
ous view of the general directions, which are neceſſa- 
ry in order to judge aright. A multitude of advices 
may be framed for this purpoſe ; the chief of them 
may, for order ſake, be reduced to the following 
heads. 

Direction J.“ When we conſider ourſelves as phi- 
ec Joſophers, or ſearchers after truth, we ſhould ex- 
« amine all our old opinions afreth, and inquire 
«© what was the ground of them, and whether our 
« aflent was built on juſt evidence; and then we 
« ſhould caſt off all thofe judgments which were 
©« formed heretofore without due examination.” 
A man in purſuit of knowledge thould throw off 
all thoſe prejudices which he had imbibed in times 
paſt, and guard againſt all the ſprings of error men- 
tioned in the preceeding chapter, with the utmoit 
watchfulneſs, for time to come. 

Obſerve here, That this rule of caſting away all our 
former prejudicate opinions and ſentiments is not pro- 
poſed to any of us to be practiſed at once, conſidered 
as men of buſineſs or religion, as friends or neigh- 
bours, as fathers or ſons, as magiſtrates, ſubjects, or 
Chriſtians z but merely as philotophers and ſearchers 
after truth: And though it may be wellpreſumed that 
many of our judgments, both true and falſe, together 
with the practices built thereon in the natural, the ci- 
vil, and the religious life, were formed without ſuffici- 
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ent evidence z yet an univerſal rejection of all theſe 
raight deſtroy at once our preſent ſenſe and practice of 
duty with regard to God, ourſelves, and our fellow- 
creatures, Mankind would be hereby thrown into 
uch a ſtate of doubting and indifference, that it would 
be too long ere they recovercd any principles of virtue 
or religion by a train of reaſonings. 

Beſides, the common affairs of human life often 
demand a much ſpcedier determination, and we 
muſt many times aët upon preſent probabilities : The 
bulk of mankind have not time and leiſure, and ad- 
vantages ſufficient to begin all their knowledge a- 
new, and to build up every ſingle opinion and prac- 
tice afreſh, upon the juſteſt grounds of evidence. 

Yet let it be obſerved allo, that ſo far as any perſon 
is capable of forming and correcting his notions, 
and his rules of conduct in the natural, civil, and 
religious life, by the ſtrict rules of logic; and fo 
far as he hath time and capacity to review his old 
opinions, to re-examine all thoſe which are any ways 
doubtful, and to determine nothing without juſt 
evidence, he is likely to become ſo much the wiſer 
and the happier man; and, if divine grace aſſiſt 
him, ſo much the better Chriſtian. And though 
this cannot be done all at once, yet it may be done 
by prudent ſteps and degrees, till our whole ſet of 
opinions and principles be in time corrected and re- 
tormed, or at leatt eſtabliſhed upon juſter founda- 
tions, 

Direction IH. « Endeavour that all your ideas of 
© thoſe objects, concerning which you paſs any 
judgment, be clear and diſtinèt, complete, com- 
prellenſive, extenſive, and orderly, as far as you 
have occaſion to judge concerning them.” This 
5 the ſubſtance of the laſt chapter of the firſt part 
of logic. The rules which direct our conceptions muſt 
be reviewed, if we would form our judgments aright. 
But if we will make haſte to judge at all adventures, 
while our ideas are dark and confuſed, and very im- 
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perfect, we ſhall be in danger of running into many 
miſtakes. This is like a perſon who would pretend 
to give the ſum total of a large account in arithme- 
tic, without ſurveying all the particulars; or as 
painter, who profeſſes to draw a fair and diſtinct 
landſkip in the twilight, when he can hardly di- 
ſtinguiſh a houſe from a tree. 

Obſerve here, That this direction does not require 
us to gain clear, diſtinct, complete ideas of things in 
all their parts, powers, and qualities, in an abſolute 
ſenſe; for this belongs to God alone, and is impoſ- 
ſible for us to attain: But it is expreſſed in a rela- 
tiveorlimited ſenſe; that is, our ideas ſhould be clear, 
diſtinct, and comprehenſive, c. at leaſt ſo far az 
we have occaſion at that time to judge concerning 
them. We may form many true aud certain judg- 
ments concerning God, angels, animals, men, heaven, 
hell, &c. by thoſe partial and very imperfect concep- 
tions of them to which we have attained, if we judge 
nofartherconcerningthemthanourconceptions reach. 

We may have a clear and diſtinct idea of the ex- 
iſtence of many things in nature, and affirm that they 
do exiſt, though our ideas of their intimate eſſences 
and cauſes, their relations and manners of ation, are 
very confuſed and obſcure. We may judge well con- 
cerning feveral properties of any being, though other 
properties are unknown for perhaps we know not all 
the properties of any being whatſoever. 

Sometimes we have clear ideas of the abſolute pro- 
perties of an object; and we may judge of them with 
certainty, while the relative properties are very ob- 
ſcure and unknown to us. So we may have a clear 
and juſt idea of the area of a paralletogram, without 
knowing what relation it bears to the area of a tri- 
angle, or a polygon : I may know the length of the 
diameter of a circle, without knowing what- propor- 
tion it has to the circumference. 

'There are other things, whoſeexternalrelative pro- 
perties, with reſpect to each other, or whoſe relation 
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to us we know better than their own inward and ab- 
ſolute properties, or their eſſential diſtinguiſhing at- 
tributes. We perceive clearly, that fire will warm 
or burn us, and will evaporate water; and that water 
will allay our thirſt, or quench the fire, though we 
know not the inwarddiſtinguithingparticles, or prime 
cſlential properties of fire or water. We may know 
the King, and Lord Chancelor, and affirm many 
things of them in their legal characters, though we 
can have but a confuſed idea of their perſons or natur- 
al features, if we have never feen their faces. So the 
ſeripture has revealed God himſelf to us, as our Crea- 
tor, Preſerver, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, and as the 
object of our worſhip, in clearer ideas than it has re- 
vealed many other abſtruſe queſtions which may be 
raiſed about his own divine eſſence or ſubſtance, his 
immenſity or omnipreſence. 

This therefore is the general obſervation in order to 
guide our judgments, "hat we ſhould not allow 
« ourſelves to form a judgment concerning things 
« farther than our clear and diſtinct ideas reach, 
« and then we are not in danger of error.” 

But there is one conſiderable objection againſt this 
rule, which is neceſſary to be anſwered; and there 
is one juſt and reaſonable exception, which is as need- 
tul to be mentioned. 

The objection is this: May we not judge ſafely con- 
cerning ſome total or complete ideas, when we have a 
clear perception only of ſome parts or properties of 
them ? May we not affirm, that all that is in God is 
eternal, or that all his unknown attributes are infinite, 
though we have fo very imperfectan ideaof God, eter- 
nity, and infinity ? Again, May we not ſafely judge 
of particular objects, whoſe idea is obſcure, by a clear 
idea of the general? May I not affirm, That every 
unknown ſpecies of animals has inward ſprings of mo- 
tion, becauſe I have a clear idea that theſe inward 
{prings belong to an animal in general ? 

Anſwer. All thoſe ſuppoſed unknown parts, pro- 
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perties, or ſpecies, are clearly and dliſtinctly perceived 
to be connected with, or contained in the known parts, 
properties, or general ideas, which we ſuppaſe to be 
clear and diſtinct, as far as we judge of them: And 
as we have no particular idea of thoſe unknown divine 
attributes, or unknown ſpecies of animals; fo there is 
nothing particular affirmed concerning them beyond 
what belongs to the general idea of divine attributes 
or animals, with which I clearly and diſtinctly per- 
ceive them to be cannected. 

It may be illuſtrated in this manner. Suppoſe a 
long chain lies before me, whoſe neareſt links I ce 
are iron rings, and ſee them faſtened to a poſt near 
me, but the moſt diftant links lie beyond the reach 
of my ſight, ſo that I know not whether they are 
oval or round, braſs or iron: Now I may boldly at- 
firm, the whole length of this chain is faſtened to the 
poſt, for I have a clear idea that the neareſt links are 
thus faſtened, and a clear idea that the diſtinct links 
are connected with the neareſt, if I can draw the 
whole chain by one link. 

Or thus: If two known ideas, A and B are evi- 
dently joined, or agree, and if C unknown be in- 
cluded in A and alſo D unknown be included in B, 
then I may affirm that C and D are joined and a- 
gree: For I have a clear perception of the union of 
the two known ideas A and B; and alſo a clear per- 
ception of the connection of the unknown ideas with 
the known. So that clear and diſtin ideas muſt {till 
abide as a general neceſſary qualification, in order 
to form a right judgment: And indeed it is upon 
this foot that all ratiocination is built, and the conclu- 
ſions are thus formed, which reduce things un- 
known from things known. 

Yet it ſeems to me, that there is one juſt limitation 
or exception to this general rule of judgment, as 
built on clear and diſtinct ideas, and it is this. 

Exception. In matter of mere teſtimony, whether 
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human or divine, there is not always a neceſſity of clear 
and diſtinct ideas of the things which are believed. 
Though the evidence of propotitions, which are en- 
tirely formed by ourſelves, depends on the clearneſs 
and diſtinctneſs of thoſe ideas of which they are 
compoſed, and on our own clear perception of their 
agreement or diſagreement, yet we may juſily aſſent 
to propoſitions formed by others, when we have 
neither a very clear conception in ourſelves of the 
true ideas conta ned in the words, nor how they a- 
gre2 or difagree z provided always, that we have a 
clear and ſufficient evidence of the credibility of the 
perſons who inform us. 

Thus, when we read in ſcripture the great doctrines 
of the deity of Chriſt, of the union of the divine and 
human natures in him, of the divine agency of the 
bleſſed Spirit, that the 5on is the brightnels of the Fa- 
ther's glory, that all things were created by him and 
for him, that the 5on ſhall give up the kingdom to the 
Father, and that God thall be all in all; we may ſafe- 
ly believe them: For, though the ideas of theſe objects 
themſelves are not ſufficiently clear, diſtinct, and per- 
fect, for our own minds to form theſe judgments or 
propoſitions concerning them, yet we have a clear 
and diſtinct perception of Go.l's revealing them, or 
that they are contained in ſcripture ; and this is ſuf- 
ficient evidence to determine our aflent. 

The fame thing holds true in ſome meaſure, where 
credible human teſtimony aſſures us of ſome propo- 
ſitions, while we have no ſufficient ideas of the ſub- 
ject and predicate of them to determine our aſſent. 


50 when an honeſt and learned mathematician aſ- 


ſures a ploughman that the threee angles of a trian- 
ple are equal to two right angles, or that the ſquare 
of the hypotenuſe of a right-angled triangle is equal 


the ſum of the ſquares of the two ſides; the plough- 


man, who has but confuſed ideas of theſe things, 
may firmly and fafely believe theſe propoſitions, u- 
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pon the ſame ground becauſe he has evidence of the 
{kill and faithfulneſs of his informer “. 


Direction 


Perhaps ſome may object againſt this repreſentation of 
things, and ſay, that, We cannot properly be ſaid to believe 
« a propoſition any further than we ourſelves have ideas un- 
der the terms: Therefore, if we have no ideas under the 
« terms, we believe nothing but the connexion of words or 
«* ſounds: and, if we have but obſcure and inadequate ideas 
under the terms, then we partly believe a connexion of 
tc things, and prey a connexion of ſounds. But that we can- 
„ not properly be ſaid to believe the propoſition, for our faith 
« can never go beyond our ideas.” 

Now, to ſet this matter in a clear light, I ſuppoſe that every 
propoſition which is propoſed to my aſſent, is a ſentence made 
up of terms which have ſome ideas under them known or un- 
known to me. I confeſs, if 1 believe there are no ideas at all 
under the terms, and there is nothing meant by them, then in- 
dced, with regard to me, it is the mere joining of ſounds : But 
if, for inſtance, a ploughman has credible information from an 
honeſt and ſkilful mathematician, that an elipſis is made by the 
ſection of a cone, he believes the propoſition, or he believes 
the ſentence 1s true, as it 1s made up of terms which his in- 
formant underſtands, though the ideas be unknown to him; 
that is, he bclieves there are ſome ideas which his informant 
has under theſe words which are really connected. And, I 
think, this may be called believing the propoſition, for it is a 
belief of ſomething more than the mere joining of ſounds ; it 
is a belief of the real connexion of ſome unknown ideas be- 
longing to thoſe ſounds ; and in this ſenſe a man may be ſaid 
to belicve the truth of a propofition, which he doth not un- 
derſtand at all. 

With more reaſon ſtill may we be ſaid to believe a propo- 
ſition upon credible teſtimony, if we have ſome ſort of ideas 
under the terms, though they are but partial or inadequate and 
obſcure; ſuch as, Divine anſwers were given by Urim and 
Thummin : For, fince it is purely upon teſtimony we believe 
the known' parts of the ideas ſignified by thoſe words to be 
connected, upon the ſame teſtimony we may alſo believe all 
the unknown parts of the ideas ſignified by thoſe words to be 
counected, namely, becauſe our informant is knowing and 
faithful. And in this ſenſe we may juſtly be ſaid to believe a 
propoſition of ſcripture entirely, which we underſtand but 
very imperiecily, becauſe God who reveals it is knowing and 
faithful in perfection. 


And indeed, unl-(s this repreſentation of the matter be al- 
lowed, there are but very few propoſitions in the world, even 
in human things, to which we can give an entire aſſent, or 
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Direction III.“ When you have obtained as clear 
« and comprehenſive ideas as needful, both of 
«c the 
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which we may be ſaid either to know, or believe, becauſe there 
is ſcarce any thing on earth of which we have an adequate, 
and moſt perfect idea. And it is evident, that in divine things 
there is ſcarce any thing which we could either know or be- 
leve, without this allowance : For, though reaſon and revela- 
tion join to inform me, that God is holy, how exceeding ina- 
dequate are my ideas of God, and of his holineſs? Yet I may 
boldly and entirely aſient to this whole propoſition, ſince I am 
ſure that every known and unknown idea fignificd by the term 
God is connected with the ideas of the term holineſs, becauſe 
reaſon partly informs me, but eſpecially becauſe the divine teſ- 
timony which has connected them 1s certainly credible. 

might argue upon this head perhaps more forcibly from the 
doctrine of God's incomprehenfibleneſs. If we could believe 
nothing but what we have ideas of, it would be impoſlible for 
us to believe that God is incomprehenſible : For this implies 
in it a belief that there are ſome unknown ideas belonging to 
the nature of God. "Therefore we both beheve and profeſs 
that ſomething concerning unknown ideas, when we believe 
and profeſs that God is incomprehenſible, 

I perſuade myſelf that moſt of thoſe very perſons who object 
againſt my repreſentation of things, will yet readily confeſs, 
they beticve all the propoſitions in ſcripture, rather than de- 
clare they do not believe ſeveral of them: though they muſt 
acknowledpe that ſeveral of them are far above their under- 
ſtanding, or that they have ſcarce any ideas of the true ſenſe 
of them. And therefore, where propoſitions derived from cre- 
dible teſtimony are made up of dark or inadequate ideas, I think 
it is much more proper to ſay we believe them, than that we 
do not believe them, leſt we cut off a multitude of the propo- 
fitions of the bible from our aſſent of faith. 

Yet let it be obſerved here, that when we believe a propoſi- 
tion on mere teſtimony, of which we have no ideas at all, we 
can only be ſaid to give a general implicit aſſent to the truth 
of that propoſition, without any particular knowledge of, or 
explicit aſſent to the ſpecial truth contained in that propoſi- 
tion: And this our implicit aſſent is of very little uſe, unleſs 
it be to teſtify our belief of the knowledge and veracity of him 
that informs us. 

As our ideas of a propoſition are more or leſs clear and ade- 
quate, as well as juſt and proper, io we do expheitly aſſent 
more or leſs to the particular truth contained in that propoſi- 
tion. And our allent hereby becomes more or lefs vteful for 
the increaſe f our knowledge, or the direction of our * 
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« the ſubject and predicate of a propoſition, then 
© compare thoſe ideas of the ſubject and predicate 
„together with the utmoſt attention, and obſerve 
“ how far they agree, and wherein they differ.“ 
Whether the propoſition may be affirmed abſolutely 
or relatively, whether in whole or in part, whether 
univerſally or particularly, and then under what par- 
ticular limitations. Turn theſe ideas about in your 
mind, and take a view of them on all ſides, juſt as 
a maſon would do to ſee whether two hewn ſtones 
exactly ſuit each other in every part, and are fit to 
be joined in erecting a carved or fluted pillar. 

Compare the whole ſubject with the whole predicate 
in their ſeveral parts: Take heed in this matter that 
you neither add to, nor diminiſh the ideas contain- 
ed in the ſubject or in the predicate; for ſuch an 
inadvertence or miſtake will expoſe you to great 
error in judgment. 

Direction IV. “ Search for evidence of truth 
« with diligence and honeſty, and be heartily ready 
« to receive evidence, whether for the agreement 
« or diſagreement of ideas.” 

Search with diligence ; ſpare no labour in ſearch- 
ing for the truth, in due proportion to the import- 
ance of the propoſition. Read the beſt authors 
who have writ on that ſubject; conſult your wiſe 
and learned friends in converſation ; and be not 

unwilling 


When divine teſtimony plainly propoſes to our faith ſuch a 
propoſition whereof we have but obſcure, doubtful, and inade- 
quate ideas, we are bound implicitly to believe the truth of it, 
as expreſſed in thoſe terms, in order to ſhew our ſubmiſſion to 
God w ho revealed it, as a God of perfect knowledge and ve- 
racity : But it is our duty to uſe all proper methods to obtain 
a farther and explicit knowledge of the particular truth con- 
tained in the propoſition, if we would improve by it either in 
knowledge or virtue. All neceſſary rules of grammar and eri- 
ticiſm ſhould be employed to find out the very ideas that be- 
long to thoſe words, and which were deſigned by the divine 
ſpeaker or writer. Though we may believe the truth of a pro- 
poſition which we do not underſtand, yet we ſhould endeavour 
o underſtard every propoſition which we believe to be true. 
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unwilling to borrow hints toward your improve- 
ment from the meaneſt perſon, nor to receive any 
glimpſe of light from the moſt unlearned. Dili- 
gence and humility is the way to thrive in the riches 
of the underſtanding, as well as in gold or filver. 
Search carcfully for the evidence of truth, and dig 
for wiſdom as for hid treaſure. 

Search with a ſteady honeſty of ſoul, and a ſincere 
impartiality, to find the truth. Watch againſt 
every temptation that might bribe your judgment, 
or warp it aſide from truth. Do not indulge your- 
ſelf to with any unexamined propoſition were true or 
falſe. A with often perverts the judgment, and 
tempts the mind ſtrangely to believe upon flight evi- 
dence whatſoever we wiſh to be true or falſe. 

Directjan V. © Since the evidence of the agree- 
« ment or diſagreement of two ideas is the ground 
« of our aſſent to any propoſition, or the great 
« criterion of truth; therefore we ſhould ſuſpend 
« our judgment, and neither affirm nor deny till 
« this evidence appear.” | 

This direction is different from the ſecond ; for, 
though the evidence of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two ideas moſt times depends on the clear- 
neſs and diſtinctneſs of the ideas themſelves, yet it 
does not always ariſe hence. "Teſtimony may be a ſuf- 
ficient evidence of the agreement or diſagreement of 
two obſcure ideas, as we have ſeen juſt before in. the 
exception under the ſecond direction. Therefore, 
though we are not univerſally and in all caſes bound 
to ſuſpend our judgment till our ideas of the objects 
themſelves are clear and diſtinct, yet we muſt always 
ſuſpend our judgment, and withhold our affent to, 
or denial of any propoſition, till ſome juſt evidence 
appear of its truth or falſhood. It is an impatience of 
doubt and ſuſpence, a raſhneſs and precipitance 
of judgment, and haſtineſs to believe ſomething 
on one ſide or the other, that plunges us into many 
errors. g l 
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This direction to delay and to ſuſpend our aſſent 
is more particularly neceſſary to be obſerved, when 
ſuch propoſitions offer themſelves to us as are ſup- 
ported by education, authority, cuſtom, inclination, 
intereſt, or other powerful prejudices : for our judg- 
ment is led away inſenſibly to believe all that they 
dictate; and, where prejudices and dangers of error 
are multiplied, we ſhould ſet the ſtricter guard 
upon our aſſent. 

Yet remember the caution or limitation here 
which I gave under the firſt direction, namely, that 
this is not to be too ſtrictly applied to in matters of 
daily practice, either in human life or religion; but, 
when we conſider ourſelves as philoſophers, or ſearch- 
ers after truth, we ſhould always withhold our aſſent 
where there is not juſt evidence: And, as far and 
as faſt as we can, in a due conſiſtence with our dai- 
ly neceſſary duties, we ſhould alſo reform and adjuſt 
all our principles and practices, both in religion and 
the civil life, by theſe rules. ' 

Direction VI.“ We muſt judge of every propo- 
cc fition by thoſe proper and peculiar mediums or 
© means, whereby the evidence of it is to be ob- 
* tained, whether it be ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, intel- 
« ligence, reaſon, or teſtimony. All our faculties 
« and powers are to be employed in judging of their 
t proper objects.” 

If we judge of ſounds, colours, odours, ſapors, the 
ſmoothneſs, roughneſs, ſoftneſs, or hardneſs of bo- 
dies, it muſt be done by the uſe of our ſenſes : But 
then we muſt take head that our ſenſes are well diſ- 
poſed, as ſhall be ſhewn afterward. 

And fince our ſenſes in their various exerciſes are 
in ſome caſes liable to be deceived, and more eſpe- 
cially when by our eyes or our ears we judge of the 
figure, quantity, diſtance, and poſition of objects 
that are afar off, we ought to call our reaſon in to 


the aſſiſtance of our ſenſes, and correct the errors of 


one ſenſe by the help of another. 
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It is by the powers of ſenſe and reaſon joined to- 
gether, that we muſt judge philoſophically of the 
inward nature, the ſecret properties and powers, the - 
cauſes and effects, the relations and proportions, of 
a thouſand corporeal objects which ſurround us on 
earth, or are placed at a diſtance in the heavens. If 
a man, on the one hand, confines himſelf only to 
ſenſible experiments, and does not exerciſe reaſon 
upon them, he may ſurpriſe himſelf and others with 
ſtrange appearances, and learn to cntertain the world 
with ſights and ſhews, but will never become a phi- 
loſopher : And, on the other hand, if a man impri- 
ſon himſelf in his cloſet, and employ the moſt ex- 
quiſite powers of reaſon to find out the nature of 
things in the corporeal world, without the uſe of 
his ſenſes, and the practice of experiments, he will 
frame to himſelf a ſcheme of the chimeras inſtead 
of true philoſophy. Hence came the invention of 
ſubſtantial forms and qualities, of materia prima and 
privation, with all the inſignificant names uſed by 
the Peripatetic writers; and it was for want of more 
experiments that the great Deſcartes failed in ſeve- 
ral parts of his philoſophical writings. 

In the abſtracted and ſpeculative parts of the ma- 
thematics, which treat of quantity and number, the 
faculty of reaſon muſt be chiefly employed to per- 
ceive the relation of various quantities, and draw cer- 
tain and uſeful concluſions; but it wants the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſenſe alſo to be acquainted with lines, angles, 
and figures. And in practical mathematics our ſen- 
ſes have ſtill greater employment. 

It we would judge of the pure properties and ac- 
tions of the mind, of the nature of ſpirits, their va- 
rious perceptions and powers, we mult not inquire 
of our eyes and our ears, nor the images or ſhapes laid 
up in the brain, but we muſt have recourſe to our 
own conſciouſnefs of what paſſes within our own 
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lf we are to paſs a judgment upon any thing that 
relates to ſpirits in a ſtate of union with animal na- 
_ ture, and the mixt properties of ſenſation, fancy, ap- 
petite, paſſion, pleaſure and pain, which ariſe thence, 
we muſt conſult our own ſenſations, and the other 
powers which we find in ourſelves conſidered as 
men or creatures made up of a mind and an ani- 
mal, and by juſt reaſonings deduce proper conſequen- 
ces, and improve our knowledge in theſe ſubjects. 

If we have occaſion to judge concerning matters 
done in paſt ages, or in diſtant countries, and where 
we ourſelves cannot be preſent, the powers of ſenſe 
and reaſon, for the moſt part, are not fufficent to 
inform us, and we muſt therefore have recourſe to 
the teſtimony of others: And this is either divine 
or human. 

In matters of mere human prudence, we ſhall find 
the greateſt advantage by making wiſe obſervations 
on our own conduct, and the conduct of others, 
and a ſurvey of the events attending ſuch conduct. 
Experience in this caſe is equal to a natural fagacity, 
or rather ſuperior. A treaſure of obſervations and 
experiences, collected by wiſe men, is of admirabl: 
ſervice here. And perhaps there is nothing in the 
world of this kind equal to the ſacred book of Pro- 
verbs, even if we look on it as a mere human writing, 

In queſtions of natural religion, we muſt exerciſe 
the faculty of reaſon which God hath given us; 
and, ſince he has been pleaſed to afford us his word, 
we ſhould confirm and improve, or correct our 
reaſonings on this ſubje& by the divine affiſtance of 
the Bible. 

In matters 6f revealed religion, that is, Chriſtian- 
ity, Judaiſm, &c. which we could never have known 
by the light of nature, the word of God is our only 
foundation and chief light; though here our reaſon 
mnſt be uſed both to find out the true meaning 01 
God in his word, and to derive juſt inferences _ 
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what God has written, as well as to judge of the 
credentials whereby divine teſtimony is diſtinguiſhed 
from mere Juman teſtimony, or from impoſture. 

As divine revelation can never contradict right 
reaſon, for they are two great lights given us by 
our Creator for our conduct, fo reaſon ought by 
no means to aſſume to itſelf a power to contradict 
divine revelation. 

Though revelation be not contrary to reaſon, yet 
there are four claſſes wherein matters of revelation 
may be ſaid to riſe above, or go beyond our reaſon. 

1. When revelation aſſerts two things of which 
we have clear ideas, to be joined, whoſe connection 
or agreement is not diſcoverable by reaſon; as when 
ſcripture informs us, that The dead fhall riſe, that 
The earth ſhall be burnt up, and the Man Chriſt 
Feſus hall return from heaven ; none of theſe things 
could ever be found out or proved by reaſon. 

2. When revelation affirms any propoſition, while 
reaſon has no clear and diſtin& ideas of the ſubject 
or of the predicate; as, God created all things by Jeſus 
Chrift : By the Urim aud Thummim God gave forth 
diving oracles. The predicate of each of theſe propo- 
fitions is to us an obſcure idea, for we know not 
what was the peculiar agency of Jeſus Chriſt when 
God the Father created the world by him; nor have 
we any clear and certain conception what the Urim 
and Thummim were, nor how God gave anſwers to 
his people by them. 

3- When revelation, in plain and expreſs language, 
veclares ſome doctrine which our reaſon at preſent 
knows with evidence and certainty, how or in what 
ſenſe to reconcile to ſome of its own principles: as, 
that the child Jeſus is the mighty God, Ifa. ix. 6. 
which propoſition carries a ſeeming oppoſition to the 
unity and ſpirituality of the Godhead, which are prin- 
ciples of reaſon. 

4. When two propoſitions. or doctrines are plainly 
aſſerted by divine revelation, which our reaſon at 
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preſent knows not how or in what ſenſe, with evi- 
dence and certainty, to reconcile with one another ; 
as, T he Father is the only true God, John xvii. 3. and yet 
Chriſt is over all, God bleſſed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 

Now divine revelation having declared all theſe 
propoſitions, reaſon is bound to receive them, becauſe 
it cannot prove them to be utterly inconſiſtent or 
impoſſible, though the ideas of them may be obſcure, 
though we ourſelves ſee not the rational connexion of 
them, and though we know not certainly how to re- 
concile them. In theſe caſes, reaſon muſt ſubmit to 
faith; that is, we are bound to believe what God aſſerts, 
and wait till he ſhall clear up that which ſeems dark 
and difficult, and till the myſteries of faith ſhall be far- 
ther explained to us either in this world or the world 
to come *, and reaſon itfelf dictates the ſubmiſſion, 

Direction VII. “ It is very uſeful to have ſome 
&« general principles of truth ſettled in the mind, 
„ whoſe evidence is great and obvious, that they 
«© muy be always ready at hand to aſſiſt us in judg- 
« ing of the great variety of things which occur. 
© Theſe may be called firſt notions, or fundamental 
« principles; for, though many of them are deduced 
e from each other, yet moſt or all of them may 
« be called principles when compared with a thou- 
“ ſand other judgments which we form under the 
regulation and influence of theſe primary pro- 
© poſitions.” 

Every art and ſcience, as well as the affairs of 
civil life and religion, have peculiar principles ct 
this kind belonging to them. There are metaphy- 
ſical, phyſical, mathematical, political, economical, 
* medicinal, theological, moral and prudential princi- 
ples of judgment, It would be too tedious to give 
a ſpecimen of them all in this place. "Choſe which arc 
of the moſt univerſal uſe to us, both as men and as 
Chriſtians, may be found in the following chapter 

| among 


* See ſomething more on this ſubject, Direct. II. preceding. 
and chap. v. ſect 6. 
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among the rules of judgment about particular objects. 

Direction VIII. “ Let the degrees of your aſſent 
« to every propoſition bear an exact proportion 
« to the different degrees of evidence.” Remem- 
ber this is one of the greateſt principles of wiſdom 
that man can arrive at in this world, and the beſt 
human ſecurity againſt dangerous miſtakes in ſpe- 
culation or practice. 

In the nature of things of which our knowledge 
is made up, there is infinite variety in their degrees 
of evidence. And, as God hath piven our minds 
a power to ſuſpend their aſſent till the evidence be 
plain, ſo we have a power to receive things which 
are propoſed to us with a ſtronger or weaker be- 
lief, in infinite variety of degrees, proportionable 
to their evidence. I believe that planets are inha- 
bited, and I believe that the earth rolls among them 
yearly round the ſun ; but I do not believe both theſe 
propoſitions with an equal firmneſs of aſſent, be- 
cauſe the arguments for the latter are drawn from 
mathematical obſervations; but the arguments for the 
former are but probable conjectures and moral rea- 
ſonings. Yet neither do believe either theſe propo- 
ſitions ſo firmly, as I do that the earth is about twenty 
four thouſand miles round, becauſe the mathematical 
proof of this is much eaſier, plainner and ſtronger. 
And yet farther, when I ſay that the earth was cre- 
ated by the power of God, I have ſtill a more infalli- 
ble aſſurance of this than of all the reſt, becauſe reaſon 
and ſcripture join to aſſure me of it. 

Direction IX. “ Keep your mind always open to 
« receive truth, and never ſet limits to your own 
« improvement. Be ready always to hear what 
« may be objected againſt your favourite opinions, 
« and thoſe which have had longeſt poſſeſſion of 
« your aſſent. And if there ſhould be any new 
« and uncontroulable evidence brought againſt 
« theſe old or beloved ſentiments, do not wink 
« your eyes faſt againſt the light, but part with 
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any thing for the ſake of truth: Remember 
when you overcome an error you gain truth; the 
victory is on your fide, and the advantage is all 
* your own.” 

I confeſs thoſe grand principles of belief and prac. 
tice which univerſally influence our conduct, both 
with regard to this life and the life to come, ſhould 
be ſuppoſed to be well ſettled in the firſt years of 
our ſtudies z ſuch as, the exiſtence and providence of 
God, the truth of Chriſtianity, the authority of ſcrip- 
ture, the great rules of morality, &. We ſhould a- 
void a light fluttering genius, ever ready to change 
our foundations, and to be carried about with every 
wind of doctrine. To guard againſt which inconveni- 
ence, we ſhould labour with earneſt diligence and fer- 
vent prayer, that our moſt fundamental and impor- 
tant points of belief and practice may be eſtabliſhed 
upon juſt grounds of reaſon and ſcripture, when we 
come to years of diſcretion, and fit to judge for 
ourſelves in ſuch important points. Yet, ſince it is 
poſſible that the folly or prejudices of younger 
years may have eſtabliſhed perſons in ſome miſ- 
taken ſentiments, even in very important matters, 
we ſhould always hold ourſelves ready to receive 
any new advantage toward the correction or im- 
provement even of our eſtabliſhed principles, as wel! 
as opinions of lefler moment. 


CHAP. V. 


Special Rules to direct us in judging of particular Objefts. 


T would be endleſs to run through all thoſe 
particular objects concerning which we have 
occaſion to paſs a judgment at one time or another. 
Things of the moſt frequent occurrence, of the 
wideſt extent, and of the greateſt importance, are 
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the objects and exerciſes of ſenſe, of reaſon, and 
ſpeculation ; the matters of morality, religion, and 
prudence, of human and divine teſtimony, together 
with the eflays of reaſoning upon things paſt and fu- 
ture. Special rules relating to all theſe will be the 
ſubject of the following ſections. 


SECT. L 


Principles and Rules of Judgment concerning the Ob- 
jets of DENSE. 


HOUGH our ſenſes are ſometimes liable to 

be deceived, yet when they are rightly diſ- 

poicd, and fitly exerciſed about their proper objects 

with the juſt aſſiſtance of reaſon, they give us ſuffi- 
cient evidence of truth. 

This may be proved by an argument drawn from 
the wiſdom, goodneſs, and faithfulneſs of God our 
Creator. It was he gave us our ſenſes, and he would 
not make us of ſuch a conſtitution as to be liable 
to perpetual deception, and unavoidable error, in 
uſing theſe facultics of ſenſe in the beſt manner we 
are capable of, about thoſe very things which are 
the proper object of them. 

This may be proved alſo by the ill conſequences 


that would follow from the ſuppoſition of the contra- 


ry. If we could have no certainty of the dictates of 
our ſenſes, we could never be ſure of any of the'com- 
mon affairs and occurrences of life. Men could 
not tranſact any of their civil or moral concerns with 
any certainty of juſtice; nor indeed couid we eat 
or Jrink, walk or move, with ſafety. Our ſenſes 
direct us in all theſe. | 

Again, the matters of religion depend in ſome mea- 
ſure upon the certainty of the dictates of ſenſe; for 
faith comes by hearing; and it is to our ſenſes that 


God appeals in working miracles to prove his own r 


revelation, Now if, when our cyes and ears, ad 
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other organs of ſenſe are rightly diſpoſed and exer- 

ciſed about their proper objects, they were alway: 
liable to be deceived, there could be no knowledge 
of the goſpel, no proof of divine revelation by vi- 
ſions, voices, or miracles. 

Our ſenſes will diſcover things near us and round 
about us, which are neceſſary for our preſent ſtate, 
with ſufficient exactneſs; and things diſtant alſo, 
ſo far as they relate to our neceſſary uſe of them. 

Nor is there need of any more accurate rules for 
the uſe of our ſenſes, in the judgment of all the com- 
mon affairs of life, or even of miraculous and divine 
operations, than the vulgar part of mankind are ſuſ- 
ficiently acquainged with by nature, and by their 
own daily obſervations. 

But if we would expreſs theſe rules in a more ex- 
act manner, how to judge by the dictates of our ſen- 
ſes, they ſhould be repreſented thus: 

1. We muſt take care that the organs of our ſen- 
ſes be rightly diſpoſed, and not under the power of 
any diſtemper or conſiderable decay ; as, for inſtance, 
that our eyes are not tinctured with the jaundice, 
when we could judge of colours, leſt we pronounce 
them all yellow: That our hands are not burning in 
a fever, nor benumbed with froſt or the palſy, when 
we would judge of the heat or coldneſs of any object: 
That our palate be not vitiated by any diſeaſe, or by 
ſome other improper taſte, when we would judge of 
the true taſte of any ſolid or liquid. This direction 
relates to all our ſenſes; but the following rules 
chiefly refer to our ſight. 

2. We muſt obſerve whether the object be at a 
proper diſtance ; for, if it be too near or too far off, 
our eyes will not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh many things 
which are properly the objects of fight ; and there- 
fore (if poſſible) we muſt make nearer approaches 
to the object, or remove farther from it, till we have 
obtained that due diſtance which gives us the clear- 
elt perception. 
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3- We muſt not employ our ſight to take a full 
ſurvey at once of objects that are too large for it 3 
but we muſt view them by parts, and then judge of 
the whole: Nor mult our ſenſes judge of objects too 
ſmall, for ſome things which appear through glaſſes 
to be really and diſtinctly exiſtent, are either utter- 
ly inviſible, or greatly confuſed, when we would 
judge of them by the naked eye. 

4. We muſt place ourſelves in ſuch a poſition to- 
ward the object, or place the object in ſuch a poſition 
toward our eye, as may give us the cleareſt repreſenta- 
tion of it; for a diffcrent poſition greatly alters the 
appearance of the ſhape of bodies. And for this rea- 
ſon we ſhould change the poſition both of the eye 
and the object in ſome caſes, that by viewing the ob- 
ject in ſeveral appearances, we may paſs a more 

compleat and certain judgment concerning it. 

„We muſt- conſider what the medium is by 
which objects are repreſented to our ſenſes; whether 
it be thinner or thicker z; whether it be air or va- 
pour, or water, or glaſs, &c. whether it be duly en- 
lightened or duſky, whether it reflect or refract, or 
only tranſmit the appearance of the object; and 
whether it be tinctured with any particular colour: 
Whether it be moving or at reſt. 

6. We mult ſometimes uſe other helps to aſſiſt 
our ſenſes; and, if we make uſe of glaſſes, we muſt 
make all juſt allowances for the thickneſs or thin- 
noſs of them, for the clearneſs or dulneſs, for the 
ſmoothneſs or roughneſs, for the plainneſs, the con- 
vexity or concavity of them, and for the diſtance 
at which thefe glaſſes are placed from the eye, 
or from the object, (or from one another, if there 
be two or more glaſſes uſed), and all this accord- 
ing to the rules of art. The fame fort of cau- 


tion ſhould be uſed alſo in mediums which aſſiſt the 
hearing, ſuch as ſpeaking-trumpets, hearing-trum- 
pets, &c. 
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7. If the object may be propoſed to more ſenſes 
than one, let us call in the ſubſtance of ſome other 
ſenſes to examine it, and this will increaſe the evi- 
dence of what one ſenſe dictates. For example, 
Our ear may aſſiſt our eye in judging of the diſtance 
of bodies which are both viſible and ſonorous, as 
an exploded cannon, or a cloud charged with thun- 
der. Our feeling may aſſiſt our ſight in judging of 
the kind, the ſhape, ſituation, or diftance of bodies 
that are near at hand, as whether a garment be ſilk 
or ſtuff, &c. So, if I both ſee, hear, and embrace my 
friend, I am ſure he is preſent. 

8. We ſhould alſo make ſeveral trials, at ſomc 
diſtant times, and in different circumſtances, compar- 
ing former experiments with latter, and our own 
obſervations with thoſe of other perſons. 

It is by ſuch methods as theſe that modern phi- 


loſophy has been ſo greatly improved by the uſe of 
ſenſible experiments. 


"BEET. DT. 


Principles and Rules 0 udgment in Matters cf 
4 8 bo 
REASON and SPECULATION. 


T is by reaſon we judge both in matters of ſpecu- 
lation and practice; there peculiar rules which 
relate to things practical, whether they be matters 
of religion, morality, or prudence; yet many things 
in this ſection may be applied to practical inquiries 
and matters of faith, though it chiefly relates to 
knowledge, or ſpeculations of reaſon. 

1. Whatſoever clear ideas we can join together 
without inconſiſtency, are to be counted poflible, 
becauſe, almighty power can make whatſocver we 
can conceive. | 

2. From the mere poſſibility of a thing we cannot 
infer its actual exiſtence z nor, from the non: exiſ- 
tence of it we inter its impoſſibility. 

Note, 
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Note, The idea of God ſeems to claim an exemp- 
tion from this general rule; for, if he be poſſible, he 
certainly exiſts, becauſe the very idea includes eter- 
nity; and he cannot begin to be: If he exiſt not, 
he is impoſſible for the very ſame reaſon. 

3. Whatſoever is evidently contained in the idea 
of any thing, may be affir med of that thing with 
certainty. Reaſon is contained in the idea of a man; 
and exiſtence is contained in the idea of God; and 
therefore we may affirm God exiſts, and man is rea- 
ſonable. 

4. It is impoſſible that the ſame thing ſhould be, 
and not be at the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect. 
Thence it follows, that two contradictory ideas can- 
not be joined in the ſame part of the ſame ſubject, 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpects: Or that 
two contradictory propoſitions can never be both true. 

5. The more we converſe with any ſubjects in its 
various properties, the better knowledge of it we are 
likely to attain z and by frequent and repeated in- 
quiries and experiments, reaſonings and converſa- 
tions about it, we confirm our true judgments of 
that thing, and correct our former miſtakes. 

6. Yet, after our utmoſt inquiries, we can never 
be aſſured by reaſon, that we know all the powers 
and properties of any finite being. 

7. If finite beings are not adequately known by 
us, much leſs the things infinite : For it is of the na- 
ture of a finite mind not to be able to comprehend 
what is infinite. 

8. We may judge and argue very juſtly and cer- 
tainly concerning infinities, in ſome parts of them, 
or ſo far as our ideas reach, through the infinity of 
them hath ſomething incomprehenſible in it. And 
this is built on the general rule following, namely, 

9. Whatfoever is ſufficiently clear and evident, 
ought not to be denied, though there are other 
things belonging to the ſame ſubject which cannot 
be comprehended. I may affirm many things with 

certainty 
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certainty concerning human ſouls, their union with 

bodies, concerning the diviſibility of matter, and the 

attributes of God, though many other things rela- 
ting to them are all darkneſs to us. 

10. If any opinion propoſed has either no argu- 
ments, or equal arguments for and againſt it, we 
muſt remain in perfect ſuſpence about it, till con- 
vincing evidence appear on one ide. 

11. Where preſent neceſſity of action does not 
conſtrain us to determine, we ſhould not immedi- 
ately yield up our aſſent to mere probable arguments, 
without due reſerve, if we have any reaſonable 
hope of obtaining one light and evidence on one 
fide or the other : for, when the balance of the judg- 
ment once reſigns its equilibrium or neutrality to a 
mere probable argument, it is too ready to ſettle it- 
ſelf on that ſide, ſo that the mind will not eaſily 
change that judgment, though bright and ſtrong 
evidence appear afterwards on the other fide. 

12. Of two opinions, if one has unanſwerable dif- 
ficulties attending it, we muſt not reject it immedi- 
ately, till we examine whether the contrary opinion 
has not difficulties as unanſwerable. 

13. If each opinion has objections againſt it, 
which we cannot anſwer, or reconcile, we ſhould 
rather embrace that which has the leaſt difficulties 
in it, and which has the beſt arguments to ſupport 
it: And let our aſſent bear proportion to the ſupe- 
rior evidence. 

14. If any doctrine hath very rong and ſufficient 
light and evidence to command our aſſent, we ſhould 
not reject it becauſe there is an objection or two a- 
gainſt it which we are not able to anſwer; for, upon 
this foot a common Chriſtian would be baffled out 
of every article of his faith, and muſt renounce even 
the dictates of his reaſon and his ſenſes ; and the moſt 
learned man perhaps would hold but very few of 
them faſt: For ſome objections which attend the ſa- 
cred doctrine of the eternity and the — 
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of God, and the philoſophical doctrines of light, 
atoms, ſpace, motion, &c. are hardly ſolvable to 
this day. 

15. Where two extremes are propoſed, either in 
matters of ſpeculation or practice, and neither of 
them has certain and convincing evidence, it is gene- 
rally ſafeſt to take the middle way. Moderation 1s 
more likely to come near the truth than doubtful ex- 
tremes. This is an excellent rule to judge of the 
characters and value of the greateſt part of perſons 
and things; for nature ſeldom deals in ſuperlatives. 
It is a good rule alſo by which to form our judg- 
ment in many ſpeculative controverſies z a reconcil- 
ing medium in ſuch cafes does often beſt ſecure 
truth as well as peace. 

16. When two different propoſitions have each a 
very ſtrong and cogent evidence, and do not plain- 
ly appear inconſiſtent, we may believe both of them, 
though we cannot at preſent ſee the way to recon- 
cile them. Reaſon, as well as our own conſciouſneſs, 
aflure us, that the will of man is free, and that multi- 
tudes of human actions are in that reſpect contin- 
gent; and yet reaſon and ſcripture aſſure us, that 
God foreknows them all; and this implies a certain 
fatality. Now, though learned men have not to 
this day hit on any fo clear and happy method as 1s 

deſired to reconcile theſe propoſitions, yet fince we 
do not ſee a plain inconſiſtency in them, we juſtly 
believe them both, becauſe their evidence is great. 

17. Let us not therefore too ſuddenly determine 
in difficult matters, that two things are utterly incon- 
ſittent : For there are many propoſitions which may 
appear inconſiſtent at firſt, and yet afterwards we 
find their conſiſtency, and the way of reconciling 
them may be made plain and eaſy : As alſo, there 
are other propoſitions which may appear conſiſtent 
at firſt, but due examination we find their in- 

conſiſtency. 
18, 
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18. For the ſame reaſon, we ſhould not call thoſe 
difficulties utterly inſolvable, or thoſe objections un- 
anſwerable, which we are not preſently able to an- 
ſwer : Time and diligence may give farther light. 

19. In ſhort, if we will ſecure ourſelves from er- 
ror, we ſhould not be too frequent or baſty in aſ- 
ſerting the certain conſiſtency or inconſiſtency, the 
abſolute univerſality, neceſſity, or impoſlibility of 
things, where there is not the brighteſt evidence. 
He is but a young and raw philoſopher, who, when 
he ſees two particular ideas evidently agree, immedi- 
ately aſſerts them to agree univerſally, to agree ne- 
ceſlarily, and that it is impoſſible it ſhould be other- 
wiſe. Or when he ſees evidently that two particu- 
lar ideas happen to diſagree, he preſently aſſerts 
their conſtant and natural inconſiſtency, their uttcr 
impoſſibility of agreement, and calls every thing 
contrary to his opinion abſurdity and nonſenſe. A 
true philoſopher will affirm or deny with much cau- 
tion and modeſty, unleſs he has thoroughly examin- 
ed and found the evidence of every part of his aſ- 
ſertion exceeding plain. 

20. Let us have a care of building our aſſurance 
of any important point of doctrine upon one ſingle 
argument, if there are more to be obtained. We 
ſhould not flight and reject all other arguments 
which ſupport the ſame doctrine, leſt if our favour- 
ite argument ſhould he refuted, and fail us, we 
ſhould be tempted to abandon that important prin- 
ciple of truth. I think this was a very culpable 

actice in Deſcartes, and ſome of his followers, who, 
when he had found out the argument for the ex- 
iſtence of God, derived from the idea of a moſt 
perfect and ſelf-exiſtent being, he ſeemed to deſ- 
piſe and abandon all other arguments againſt A- 
theiſm. 

21. If we happen to have our chief arguments for 
any opinion refuted, we ſhould not immediately give 
up the opinion itſelf; for perhaps it may be a _— 
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till, and we may find it to be juſtly ſupported by 


other arguments, which we might once think weak- 
er, or perhaps by new arguments which we knew 
not before. 

22. We ought to eſteem that to be ſufficient evi- 
dence of a propoſition, where both the kind and the 
ſorce of the arguments or proofs are as great as the 
nature of the thing admits, and as the neceflity or 
exigence of the caſe requires. So, if we have a cre- 
dible and certain teſtimony that Chriſt roſe from the 
dead, it is enough; we are not to expect mathema- 
tical or ocular demonſtration for it, at leaſt in our 
day. 

A Though we ſhould ſeek what proofs may be 
attained of any propoſition, and we {ſhould receive 
any number of arguments which are juſt and evi- 
dent for the confirmation of the fame truth, yet we 
muſt not judge of the truth of any propoſition by 
the number of arguments which are brought to ſup- 
port it, but by the ſtrength and weight of them: A 
building will ſtand firmer and longer on tour large 
pillars of marble, than on ten of fand, or earth, or 
timber. 

24. Yet where certain evidence is not to be found 
or expected, a conſiderable number of probable ar gu- 
ments carry great weight with them even in matters 
of ſpeculation. That is a probable hypotheſis in 
philoſophy or in theology, which goes fartheſt to- 
ward the ſolution of many difficult queſtions afiſing 
on any ſubject. 


SECT. II. 


Princip les and Rules of Fudgment in Matters of Mo- 
RALITY and RELIGION. 


ERE it may be proper, in the firſt place, to 
mention a few definitions of words or terms. 

By matters of morality and religion, I mean thoſe 
things 
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things which relate to our duty to God, ourſelves, 
or our fellow creatures. 

Moral good, or virtue, or holineſs, is an action or 
temper conformable to the rule of our duty. Moral 
evil, or vice, or fin, is an action or temper uncon- 
formable to the rule of our duty, or a neglect to ful- 
fil it. 

Note, The words vice or virtue, chiefly imply the 
relation of our actions to men and this world. Sin 
and holineſs, rather imply their relation to God and 
the other world. 


Natural good is that which gives us pleaſure or ſa- 


tisfaction. Natural evil is that which gives us pain 


or grief. 


Happineſs conſiſts in the attainment of the higheſt 


and moſt laſting natural good. Miſery conſiſts in 
ſuffering the higheſt and moſt laſting natural evil; 
that is, in ſhort, heaven or hell. 

Though this be a juſt account of perfect happineſs 
and perfect miſery, yet whereſoever pain overba- 


lances pleaſure, there is a degree of miſery ; and 


whereſoever pleaſure overbalances pain, there is a 
degree of happineſs. 

I proceed now to lay down ſome principles and 
rules of judgment in matters of morality and religion, 

I. 'The will of our Maker, whether diſcovered by 
reaſon or revelation, carries the higheſt authority 
with it, and is therefore the higheſt rule of duty to 
intelligent creatures; a conformity or nonconformity 
to it determines their actions to be morally good or 
evil. k 

2. Whatſoever is really an immediate duty toward 
ourſelves, or toward our fellow-creatures, is more 
remotely a duty to God ; and therefore in the prac- 
tice of it we ſhould have an eye to the will of God 
as our rule, and to his glory as our end. 

3- Our wiſe and gracious Creator has cloſely 
united our duty and our happineſs together; and 
has connected tin, or vice, and puniſhment z that is, 

he 
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he has ordained that the higheſt natural good and 
evil, ſhould have a cloſe connexion with moral good 
and evil, and that both in the nature of things, and 
by his own poſitive appointment. 

4. Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due information, in 
order to determine what is duty, and what is fin, 
becauſe happineſs and mitery depend upon it. 

5. On this account our inclination to preſent tem- 
poral good, and our averſion to preſent temporal 
evil, muſt be wiſely overbalanced by the confidera- 
tion of future and eternal good or evil, that is, hap- 
pineſs or miſery. And for this reaſon we ſhould 
not omit a duty, or commit a fin, to gain any tem- 
poral good, or to avoid any temporal evil. 

6. Though our natural reaſon in a ſtate of inno- 
cence might be ſufficient to find out thoſe duties 
which were neceſſary for an innocent creature, in 
order to abide in the favour of his Maker, yet in a 
fallen ſtate, our natural reaſon is by no means ſuf- 
ficient to find out all that is neceſſary to reſtore a 
ſinful creature to the divine favour. 

7. Therefore God hath condeſcended in various 
ages of mankind, to reveal to ſinful men what he 
requires of them in order to their reſtoration, and 
has appointed in his word ſome peculiar matters of 
faith and practice, in order to their ſalvation. This 
is called revealed religion; as the things knowable 
concerning God and our duty by the light of nature 
are called natural religion, 

8. There are alſo many parts of morality and na- 
tural reilgion, or many natural duties relating to 
God; to ourſelves, and to our neighbours, which 
would be exceeding difficult and tedious for the 
bulk of mankind to find out and determine by na- 
tural reaſon ; therefore it has pleaſed God, in this ſa- 
cred book of divine revelation, to expreſs the moſt 
neceſſary duties of this kind in a very plain and ea- 


ſy manner, and make them intelligible to ſouls of 
the 
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the loweſt capacity; or they may be very caſily de- 
rived thence by the vſe of reaſon. | 

9. As there are fome duties much more neceflary, 
and more important than others are, ſo every duty 
requires our application to underſtand and practiſe 
it in proportion to its neceſſit) and importance, 

Io. Where two dntics feem to ſtand in oppoſi- 
tion to each other, and we cannot practice both, the 
leſs muſt give way to the greater, and the omiſſion 
of the leſs is not ſinful. 80 ceremonial laws give 
way to moral: God will have mercy and not ſacrifice. 

11. In duties of natural religion, we may judge of 
the different degrees of their neceſſity and import- 
ance by reaſon, according to their greater or more 
apparent tendency to the honour of God, and the 
good of men : But in matters of revealed religion, it 
1s only divine revclation can certainly inform us 
what is moſt neceſſary and moſt important; yet we 
may be aſſiſted alſo in that ſearch by the exerciſes 
of reaſon. | 

12. In actions wherein there may be ſome ſcruple 
about the duty or lawfulneſs of them, we ſhould 
chooſe always the ſafeſt ſide, and abſtain as far as 
we can from the practice of things whoſe lawfulneſs 
we ſuſpect. 

13. Points of the greateſt importance in human 
life, or in religion, are generally the moſt evident, 
both in the nature of things, and in the word of 
God; and, where points of faith or practice are ex- 
ceeding diſficult to find out, they cannot be excecd- 
ing important. 'This propoſition may be proved by 
the goodneſs and faithfulneſs of God, as well as by 
experience and obſervation. 

14. In ſome of the outward practices and forms 
of religion, as well as human affairs, there is fre- 
quently a preſent neceſſity of ſpeedy action one way 
or another: In ſuch a caſe, having ſurveyed argu- 
ments on both ſides, as far as our time and circum- 
ſtances admit, we muſt guide our practice by ee 

reaſons 
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reaſons which appear moſt probable, and ſeem at 
that time to overbaiance the reſt; yet always reſerv- 
ing room to admit farther light and evidence, when 
ſuch occurrences return again. It is a preponderation 
of circumſtantial argumenis that muſt determine our 
actions in a thouſand occurrences. 

15. We may alſo determine upon probable argu- 
ments where the matter is of ſmall conſequence, and 
would not anſwer the trouble of ſeeking after cer- 
tainty. Life and time are more precious than to have 
a large ſhare of them laid out in ſcrupulous inqui- 
ries, whether ſmoaking tobbacco, or wearing a per- 
riwig be lawful or no. 

16. In affairs of greater importance, and which may 
have a long, laſting, and extenſive influence on our 
future conduct or happineſs, we thould not take up 
with probabilities, if certainty may be attained. 
Where there is any doubt on the mind in ſuch ca- 
ſes, we ſhould call in the aſſiſtance of all manner of 
circumſtances, reafons, motives, conſequences on all 
ſides: We muſt wait longer, and with earneſt requeſt 

ſeek human and divine advice before we fully deter- 
mine our judgment and our practice; according to 
the old Roman ſentence, uod Ratuendum eft ſemel, de- 
liberandum #ft diu; We ſhould be long in conſider- 
« ing what we muſt determine once for all.” 


SECT. N. 


Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters Hv- 
| MAN TRUDENCE. 


HE great deſign of prudence, as diſtin&t from 
morality and religion, is to determine and 
manage every affair with decency, and to the beſt 
advantage. . 
That is decent which is agreeable to our ſtate, 
condition, or circumſtances, whether it be in behavi- 
our, diſcourſe, or action. 


That is advantageous which attains the moſt and 
beſt 
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beſt purpoſes, and avoids the moſt and greateſt in- 


conveniencies. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumſtances of 
perſons, things, actions, times and places, ſo we muſt 
be furniſhed with ſuch general rules as are accommo- 
dable to all this variety by a wiſe judgment and diſ- 
cretion: For what is an act of conſummate prudence 
in ſome times, places, and circumſtances, would be 
conſummate folly in others. Now theſe rules may be 
ranged in the following manner. 

1. Our regard to perſons or things ſhould be 
governed by the degrees of concernment we have 
with them, the relation we have to them, or the ex- 
pectation we have from them. Theſe ſhould be the 
meaſures by which we ſhould proportion our diligence 
and application in any thing that relates to them. 
2. We ſhould always conſider whether the thing 
we purſue be attainable; whether it be worthy our 
purſuit; whether it be worthy of the degree of pur- 
ſuit; whether it be worthy of the means uſed in or- 
der to attain it. This rule is neceſſary both in mat- 
ters of knowledge, and matters of practice. 

3. When the advantages and diſadvantages, conve- 
niencies and inconveniencies of any action are balanced 
together, we muſt finally determine on that ſide which 
has the ſuperior weight; and the ſooner in things which 
are neceſſarily and ſpeedily to be done or determined. 

4. If advantages and diſadvantages in their own 
nature are equal, then thoſe which are moſt certain 
or likely as to the event ſhould turn the ſcale of our 
judgment and determine our practice. 

5. Where the improbabilities of ſucceſs or advan- 
tage are greater than the probabilities, it is not pru- 
dence to act or venture, if the action may be atten- 
ded with danger or loſs equal to the propoſed gain. 
It is proper to inquire whether this be not the caſe 
in almoſt all lotteries z for they that hold ſtakes will 
certainly ſecure part to themſelves; and only the 
remainder being divided into prizes muſt render the 
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improbability of gain to each adventurer greater 
than the probability. 

6. We ſhould not deſpiſe or neglect any real ad- 
vantage, and abandon the purſuit of it, though we 
cannot attain all the advantages that we deſire. This 
would be to act like children, who are fond of ſome- 
thing which ſtrikes their fancy moſt, and ſullen and 
regardleſs of every thing elſe, if they are not hu- 
moured in that fancy. 

7. Thoagh a general knowledge of things be uſeful 
in ſcience and in human life, yet we ſhould content 
ourſelves with a more ſuperficial knowledge of thoſe 
things which have the leaſt relation to our chief 
end and delign. 

8. 'This rule holds good alſo in matters of buſineſs 
and practice, as well as in matters of knowledge; and 
therefore we ſhould not graſp at every thing, leſt in 
the end we attain nothing. Perſons that either by an 
inconſtancy of temper, or by a vain ambition, will 
purſue every ſort of art and ſcience, ſtudy, and bu- 
ſineſs, ſeldom grow excellent in any one of them: 
And projectors who form twenty ſchemes ſeldom 
uſe ſufficient application to. finiſh one of them, or 
make it turn to good account. 

9. Take heed of delaying and trifling amongſt the 
means inſtead of reaching at the end. Take heed 
of waſting a life in mere ſpeculative ſtudies, which is 
called to action and employment: Dwell not too 
long in philoſophical, mathematical, or grammatical 
parts of learning, when your chief deſign is law, phy- 
ſic, or divinity. Do not ſpend the day in gathering 
flowers by the way-ſide, leſt night come upon you 
before you arrive at your journey's end, and then 
you will not reach it. 

10. Where the caſe and circumſtances of wiſe and 
good men reſemble our own cafe and circumſtances, 
we may borrow a great deal of inſtruction toward our 


prudent conduct from their example; as well as in all 


caſes 
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caſes we may learn much from their converſation 
and advice. 

11. After all other rules remember this, that mere 
ſpeculation in matters of human prudence can never 
be a perfect director, without experience and obſer- 
vation. We may be content therefore in our young- 
er years to commit ſome unavoidable miſtakes in 
point of prudence, and we ſhall fee miſtakes enow 
in the conduct of others, both which ought to be 
treaſured up amongſt our uſeful obſervations, in or- 
der to teach us better judgment in time to come. 
Sometimes the miſtakes, imprudencies, and follies, 
which ourſelves or others have been guilty of, give 
us brighter and more effectual leſſons of prudence, 
than the wiſeſt counſels and the faireſt examples 
could ever have done. 


er. V. 


Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of Hu- 
MAN LESTIMONY., 


HE evidence of human teſtimony is not ſo pro- 

per to lead us into the knowledge of the eſ- 

fence and inward nature of things, as to acquaint 
us with the exiſtence of things, and to inform us of 
matters of fact both paſt and preſent. And though 
there be a great deal of fallibility in the teſtimony 
of men, yet there are ſome things we may be almoſt 
as certain of as that the ſun ſhines, or that five 
twenties make an hundred. Whois there at London 
that knows any thing of -the world, but believes 
there is ſuch a city as Paris in France; that the Pope 
dwells at Rome; that Julius, Cæſar was an emperor, 


or that Luther had a great hand in the reformation ' 


If we obferve the following rules, we may ar- 
rive at ſuch a certainty in many things of human 
teſtimony, as that it is morally impoſſible we ſhould 
be deceived, that is, we may obtain a moral * 

1. Let 
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1. Let us conſider whether the thing reported 
be in itſelf poſſible; if not, it can never be credible, 
whoſoever relates it. 

2. Conſider farther whether it be probable, whe- 
ther there are any concurring circumſtances to prove 
it, beſide the mere teſtimony of the perſon that re- 
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lates it. I confeſs, if theſe laſt conditions are want- 
ing, the thing may be true, but then it ought to 
have the ſtronger teltimony to ſupport it. 

3. Conlider whether the perſon that relates it 
be capable of knowing the truth : Whether he be a- 
ſkilful judge in ſuch matters, if it be a buſineſs of 
art, or a nice appearance in nature, or ſome curi- 
ous experiment in philoſophy. Burt if it be a mere 
occurrence in life, a plain, ſenſible matter of fact, 
it is enough to inquire whether he who relates it 
were an eye or ear-witneſs, or whether he himſelf 
had it only by hearſay, or can trace it up to the ori- 

inal. 

g 4. Conſider whether the narrator be honeſt and 
faithful, as well as ſkilful: Whether he hath no bias 
upon his mind, no peculiar gain or profit by believing 
or reporting it, no intereſt or principle which might 
warp his own belief aſide from truth; or which 
might tempt him to prevaricate, to ſpeak falſly, 
or to give a repreſentation a little differ 
the naked truth of things. In 
there be no occaſion of ſuſpicio 
port. , : 

5. Conſider whether ſeveral perſons agree together 
in the report of this matter; and if fo, then whe- 
ther thoſe perſons who joined together in their 
teſtimony might not be ſuppoſed to combine toge- 
ther in a falſhood. Whether they are perſons of 
ſufficient ſkill, probity and credit. It might be alſo 
inquired, whether they are of different nations, 
ſects, parties, opinions, or intereſts. For the more 
divided they are in all theſe, the more likely is their 
report to be true, if they agree together in their 

I, account 
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men, and publicans, men of Judea and Galilee, and 
perhaps ſome heathens, who were early converted: 
The thing might eaſily have been diſproved if it were 
falſe 3 it hath been conveyed by conſtant tradition 
and writing down to our times; thoſe who at firſt 
doubted, were afterwards convinced by certain 
proofs ; nor have any pretended to give any proof 
of the contrary, but merely denied the fa& with 
impudence, in oppoſition to all theſe evidences, 

Obſerv. II. How weak is the faith which is due 
to a multitude of things in ancient human hiſtory | 
For, though. many of theſe criteria, or marks of 
credibility, are found plainly in the more genera 
and public facts, yet as to a multitude of particular 
Facts and circumſtances, how deficient are they in 
ſuch evidence as ſhould demand our aſſent! Per- 
haps there is nothing that ever was done in all paſt 
ages, and which was not a public fact, fo well at- 
teſted as the reſurrection of Chriſt. 


SECT. VL 


Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of Di- 
VINE "TESTIMONY. 


S human teſtimony acquaints us with matters 

of fact, both paſt and preſent, which lie be- 

yond the reach of our perſonal notice; ſo divine 

teſtimony is ſuited to inform us both of the nature 

of things, as well as matters of fact, and of things 
future, as well as preſent or paſt. 

Whatſoever is dictated to us by God himſelf, or 
by men who are divinely inſpired, mult be believed 
with full aſſurance. Reaſon demands us to believe 
whatſoever divine revelation dictates: For God 15 
perfectly wiſe, and cannot be deceived ; he is faith- 
ful and good, and will not deceive his creatures 
And when reaſon has found out the certain marks 


or credentials of divine teſtimony to belong to any 
propoſition, 
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nropoſition, there remains then no farther inquiry 
to be made, but only to find out the true ſenſe and 
meaning of that which God has revealed, for reaſon 
itſelf demands the belief of it. 

Now divine teſtimony or revelation requires theſe 
following credentials. 

1. That the propoſitions or doctrines revealed 
be not inconſiſtent with reaſon; for intelligent crea- 
tures can never be bound to believe real inconſiſten- 
cies. Therefore we are {ure the popith doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation is not a matter of divine revelation, 
becauſe it is contrary to all our ſenſes and our rea- 
ſon, even in their proper cxerciles. 

God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of 
himſelf, and agreeable ro his own nature and divine 
perfections. Now many of theſe perfections are diſ- 
coverable by the light of reaſon, and whatſoever is 
inconſiſtent with theſe periections cannot be a di- 
vine revelation. 

But let it be noted, that in matters of practice to- 
wards our fellou- creatures, God may command us 
to act in a manner contrary to what reaſon would 
direct antecedent to that command. 80 Abraham 
was commanded to ofier up his fon a ſacrifice: 
The Iſraelites were ordered to borrow of the Egyp- 
tians without paying them, and to plunder and flay 
the Inhabitants of Canaan : Becauſe God has a ſo- 
vereign right to all things, and can with equity diſ- 
pofleſs his creatures of life, and every thing which. 
he has given them, and eſpeciaily fuch finful crea- 
tures as mankind and he can appoiat whom he 
pleaſes to be the inſtruments of this juſt diſpoſſeſſion 
or deprivation. So that theſe divine commands are 
not really inconſiſtent with right reaſon; for what- 
ſocver is ſo cannot be believed, where that in- 
conſiſtency appears, | 

2. Upon the fame account, the whole doctrine of 
revelation muſt be conſiſtent with itſelf ; every part 
of it muſt be conſiſtent with each other: And though 
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in points of practice latter revelation may repcal or 
cancel former laws, yet in matters of belief no lat- 
ter revelation can be inconſiſtent with what has been 
heretofore revealed. 

3. Divine revelation muſt be confirmed by ſome 
divine and ſupernatural appearances, ſome extraordi- 
nary ſigns or tokens, viſions, voices, or miracles 
wrought, or prophecies fulfilled. There muſt be ſome 
demonſtrations of the preſence and power of God, 
ſuperior to all the powers of nature, or the ſettled 
connexion with God as Creator has eſtabliſhed a- 
mong his creatures in this viſible world. 

4. If there are any ſuch extraordinary and won- 
derful appearances and operations brought to con- 
teſt with or to oppoſe divine revelation, there muſt 
and always will be ſuch a ſuperiority on the fide of 
that revelation which is truly divine, as to manifeſt 
that God is there. This was the caſe when the E- 
gyptian ſorcerer contended with Moſes. But the 
wonders which Moſes wrought did fo far tranſcend 
the powers of the magicians, as made them confe!s 
it was the finger of God, 

5. Theſe divine appcarances or atteſtations to re- 
velation muſt be either known to ourſelves, by our 
own perſonal obſervation of them, or they mult be 
ſufficiently atteſted by others, according to the prin- 
ciples and rules by which matters of human faich 
are to be judged in the foregoing ſection. 

Some of thoſe, who lived in the nations and ages 
where miracles were wrought, were eye and car 
witneſſes of the truth and divinity of the revelation ; 
but we who live in theſe diſtant ages, muſt have 
them derived down to us by juſt and inconteſtible 
hiſtory and tradition. We alſo, even in theſe 
times, may ſee the accompliſhment of ſome ancient 
predictions, and thereby obtain that advantage to- 
ward the confirmation of our faith in divine revela- 
tion, beyond what thoſe perſons enjoyed who lived 
when the predictions were pronounced. 
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6. There is another very conſiderable conſirma- 
tion of divine teſtimony ; and that is when the doc- 
trines themſelves, either on the publication or the 
belief of them, produce ſupernatural eſfects. Such 
were the miraculous powers which were communi- 
cated to believers in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 
the converſion of the Jews or Gentiles, the amazing 
ſucceſs of the goſpel of Chriſt, without human aid, 
and in oppoſition to a thouſand impediments; its 
power in changing the hearts and lives of ignorant 
and vicious heathens, and wicked and profane crea- 
tures in all nations, and filling them with a ſpirit of 
virtue, picty and goodneſs. Whereſozver perſons 
have found this effect in there own hearts, wrought 
by a belief of the Goſpel of Chriſt, they have a wit- 
neſs in themſelves of the truth of it, and abundant 
reaſon to believe it divine. 

Of the difference between reaſon and revelation, 
and in what ſenſe the latter is ſuperior, ſee more in 


Chap. II. ſect. 9. and Chap. IV. direct. 6. 
SECT. VIL 


Principles and Rules of Fudging concerning Things paſt, 
preſent, and to come, by the mere Uſe of Reaſon. 


HOUGII we attain the greateſt aſſurance of 

things paſt and future by divine faith, and 

learn many matters of fact, both paſt and preſent by 

human faith, yet reaſon alſo may in a good degree 

alliſt us to judge of matters of fact both paſt, pre- 
lent, and to come, by the following principles. 

1. There is a ſyſtem of beings round about us, of 
which we ourſclves are a part, which we call the 
world, and in this world there is a courſe'of nature, 
or a ſettled order of cauſes, effects, antecedents, con- 
comitants, conſequences, &c. from which the author 


of nature doth not vary but upon very important oc- 
caſions. 


L 4 2. Where 
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2. Where antecedents, concomitants, and conſe- 
quents, cauſes and effects, ſigns and things ſignificd, 
ſubjccts and adjuncts, are ncceſſarily connected with 
each other, we may infer the cauſes from the effects, 
and effects from cauſes, the antecedents from the 
conſequents, as well as conſequents from antecc- 
dents, &c. and thereby be pretty certain of mary 
things both paſt, preſent and to come. It is by this 
principle that aſtronomers can tell what day and hour 
the ſun and moon were eclipſed five hundred years 
ago, end predict all future eclipſes as long as the 
world ihall ſtand. They can tell preciſely at what 
minute the ſun riſes or ſets this day at Pekin in Chi- 
na, or what altitude the dog-itar had at midnight or 
mid-noon in Rome, on the day when Julius Cæſar was 
was ſlain. Gardeners upon the ſame principle can 
foretel the months when every plant will be in bloom, 
and the ploughman knows the weeks of harveſt: 
We are ſure, if there be a chicken, there was an egg: 
If there be a rainbow, we are certain it rains not far 
off: If we behold a tree growing on the earth, we 
know it has naturally a root under ground. 

Where there is a neceflary connexion between 
cauſes and effects, antecedents and conſequents, ſigns 
and things ſignified, we know alſo that like cauſes will 
have like effects, and proportionable cauſes will have 
proportionable effects, contrary cauſes, will have con- 
trary effects; and obſerving men may form many judg- 
ments by the rules of ſimilitude and proportion, where 
the caules, effects, &c. are not entirely the ſame. 

4. Where there is but a probable and uncertain 
connexion between antecedents, concomitants and 
conſequents, we can give but a conjecture, or a pro- 
bable determination. If the clouds gather, or the 
weather-glaſs ſinks, we ſuppoſe it will be rain. It a 
man ſpit blood frequently with coughing, we ſuppoſe 
his lungs are hurt: If very dangerous ſymptoms ap- 
pear, we expect his death. 

5. Where cauſes operate freely, with a liberty of 

indifference 
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indifference to this or the contrary, there we cannot 
certainly know what the effects will be: For it ſeems 
ta be contingent; and the certain knowledge of it 
belongs only to God. This is the cafe in the great» 
eſt part of human actions, 

6. Yet wiſe men by a juſt obſervation of human 
nature, will give very probable conjectures in this 
matter alſo concerning things pait, or things future, 
becauſe human nature in all ages and nations hag 
ſach a conformity to itſelf. By a knowledge of the 
tempers of men, and their preſent circumſtances, 
we may be able to give a happy gueſ what their 
conduct will be, and what will be the event, by an 
obſervation of the like cafes in former times. This 
made the Emperor Marcus Antonius to ſay, By 
« looking back into hi'tory, and contidering the 
« fate and revolutions of governments, you will be 
« able to form a gueſs and almoſt propheſy upon 
« the future. For things paſt, preſent, and to come, 
« are ſtrangely uniform, and of a colour; and are 
commonly caſt in the ſame mould. So that upon 
« the matter, forty years of human life may ſerve 
« for a ſample of ten thouſands.” Collier's Antoni- 
nus, Book VII. ſect. 50. 

7. There are alſo ſome other principles of judging 
concerning the paſt actions of men in former ages, 
belides books, hiſtories and traditions, which are the 
mediums of conveying human teſtimony z as we 
may infer the {kill and magniticence of the ancients 
by ſome fragments of their ſtatues, and ruins of 
their buildings. We know what Roman legions 
came into Great Britain by numbers of bricks dug 
out of the earth in ſome parts of the iſland, with 
the marks of ſome particular legion upon them, 
which muit have been employed there in brick-mak- - 
ing. We rectify ſome miſtakes in hiſtory by ſtatues, 
coins, old altars, utenſils of war, &c. We confirm 
or diſprove ſome pretended traditions and hiſtorical 
writings, by medals, images, pictures, urns, &c. 

Ls Thus 
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Thus I have gone through all thoſe particular ob- 
jets of our judgment which I firſt propoſed, and 
have laid down principles and rules by which we 
may ſafely conduct ourſelves therein. There is a va- 
riety of other objects, concerning which we are oc- 
caſionally called to paſs a judgment, namely, The 
characters of perſons, the value and worth of things, 
the ſenſe and meaning of particular writers, matters 
of wit, oratory, poeſy, matters of equity in judicial 
courts, matters of traffic and commerce between man 
and man, which would be endleſs to enumerate. 
But if the general and ſpecial rules of judgment 
which have been mentioned in theſe two laſt chapters 
are treaſured up in the mind, and wrought into the 
very temper of our ſouls in our younger years, they 
will lay a foundation for juſt and regular judgment 
concerning a thouſand ſpecial occurences-in the rc- 
ligious, civil and learned life, 
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Or RrASONING AND SYLLOGISM. 


8 the firſt work of the mind is perception, 
A whereby our ideas are framed, and the ſe- 
cond is judgment, which joins or disjoins our ideas 
and forms a propoſition, ſo the third operation of 
the mind is reaſoning, which joins ſeveral propoſi- 
tions together, and makes a ſyllogiſm, that is, an 
argument whereby we are wont to infer ſomething that 
ts leſs known, from truths which are more evident. 

In treating of this ſubject, let us conſider more 


particularly, 


1. The nature of a ſyllogiſm, and the parts of which, 


't is compoſed. | 

2. The ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſms, with particular 
rules relating to them. 

3. The doctrine of ſophiſms, or falſe reaſoning, fo- 
gether with the means of avoiding them, and the manner 
of ſolving or anſwering them. 

4+ Some general rules to direct our reaſoning. 
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HI. 


Of the Nature of a Syllogiſm, and the Parts of whic! 
it 15 compoſed. 


F the mere perception and compariſon of two i- 
deas would always ſhew us whether they agree 
or diſagree ; then all rational propoſitions would be 
matters of intelligence, or firſt principles, and there 
would be no uſc of reaſoning, or drawing any con- 
fequences. It is the narrownels of the human mind 
which introduces the neceſlity of reaſoning. When 
we are unable to judge of the truth or falſhood of 
2 propoſition in an immediate manner, by the mere 
contemplation of its ſubject and predicate, we are 
then conſtrained to uſe a medium, and to compare 
each of them with ſome third idea, that by ſeeing 
how far they agree or diſagree with it, we may be 
able to judge how far they agree ar diſagree among 
themſelves : As, if there are two lines, A and B, and 
I know not whether they are equal or no, I take a 
third line C, or an inch, and apply it to each of 
them; If it agree with them both, then I infer that 
A and B are equal; but if it agree with one, and 
not with the other, then 1 conclude A and B are 
unequal : If it agree with neither of them, there can 
be no compariſon. 

So if the queſtion be whether God muſt be wworjhiy - 
fed, we ſeek a third idea, ſuppoſe the idea of a Crea- 
tor, and fay, 

Our Creator muſt be worſhipped ; 

Gad is our Creator: 

Therefore God muſt be worſhipped. 

- The compariſon of this third idea with the two 
diſtinct parts of the queſtion, uſually requires two 
propoſitions, which are called the premiſes : The 
third propoſition which is drawn from them is the 
| concluſion 
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concluſion, wherein the queſtion itſelf is anſwered, 
and the ſubject and predicate joined either in the 
negative or the affirmative. 

The foundation of all affirmative concluſions is 


laid in this general truth, that as far as two propoſed 


ideas agree to any third idea, they agree alſo among 
themſelves. The character of Creator agrees to God, 
and worthip agrees to a Creator, therefore worſhip 
agrees to God. 

The foundation of all negative concluſions is this, 
that where one of the two propoſed ideas agrees 
with the third idea, and the other diſagrees with it, 
they muſt needs diſagree ſo far alſo with one ano- 
ther; as, if na ſinners are happy, and if angels are hap- 
y- then angels are not ſinners. 

Thus it appears what is the ſtrict and juſt notion 
of a ſyllogitm : It is a ſentence or argument made 
up of three propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, as that the 
laſt is neceflarily inferred from thoſe which go be- 
fore, as in the inſtances which have been juſt men- 
tioned. 

In the conſtitution of a ſyllogiſm two things may 
be conſidered, viz. the matter and the form of it. 

The matter of which a ſyllogiſm is made up, is 
three propoſitions z and theſe three propolitions are 
made up of three ideas or terms variouſly joined. 

'The three terms are called the remote matter of 
a ſyllogiſm; and the three propoſitions the proxime 
or immediate matter of it. 

The three terms are named the major, the minor, 
and the middle. 

The predicate of the concluſion is called the ma- 
for term, becauſe it is generally of a larger extenſion 
than the minor term, or the ſubject. The major and 
minor terms are called the extremes. 

The middle term is the ird idea invented, and 
diſpoſed in two propoſitions, in ſuch a manner as to 
ſhew the connexion between the major and minor 

term 
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term in the concluſion; for which reaſon the mid- 
dle term itſelf is ſometimes called the argument. 

That propoſition which contains the predicate of 
the concluſion connected with the middle term, is 
uſually called the major propoſition, whereas the minor 
propofition connects the middle term with the ſubject 
of the concluſion, and is ſometimes called the af- 
ſumption. 

Note, This exact diſtinction of the ſeveral parts 
of a ſyllogiſm, and of the major and minor terms 
connected with the middle term in the major and 
minor propoſitions, does chiefly belong to ſimple or 
categorical ſyllogiſms, of which we ſhall ſpeak in 
the next chapter, though all ſyllogiſms whatſoever 
have ſomething analogical to it. 

Note farther, That the major propoſition is ge- 
nerally placed firſt, and the minor ſecond, and the 
concluſion in the laſt place, where the ſyllogiſm is 
regularly compoſed and repreſented. 

The form of a ſyllogiſm, is the framing and diſ- 
poſing of the premiſes according to art or juſt prin- 
ciples of reaſoning, and the regular inference of the 
concluſion from them. 
be act of reaſoning, or inferring one thing from 
another, is generally expreſſed and known by the 
particle therefore, when the argument is formed ac- 
cording to the rules of art; though, in common diſ- 
courſe or writing, ſuch cauſal particles as for, becauſe, 
manifeſt the act of reaſoning as well as the illative 
particles then and therefore: And whereſoever any of 
theſe words are uſed, there is a perfect ſyllogiſm ex- 
preſſed or implied, though perhaps the three propo- 
ſitions do not appear, or are not placed in regular 
form. | 
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Of the Various Kinds of Syllogiſms, with Particular 
rules Relating to Them. 


YLLOGISMS are divided into various kinds, 
\ J cither according to the queſtion which is prov- 
ed by them, according to the nature and compoſi- 
lion of them, or according to the middle term, 
which is uſed to prove the queſtion. 


Ser. I. 


Of Univerſal and Particular Syllogiſms, beth Negative 
and Ajrrmative. 


CCORDING to the queſtion which is to be 

proved, ſo ſyllogiſmis are divided into univer- 

{al athrmative, univerſal negative, particular affirm- 

ative, and particular negative. This is often called a 

diviſion of ſyllogiſms drawn from the concluſion; for 

ſo many ſorts of concluſions there may be, which 
are marked with the letters, A, E, I, O. 

In an univerſal affirmative ſyllogiſm, one idea is 
proved univerſally to agree with another, and may 
be univerſally affirmed of it, as, Every fin deſerves 
death, every unlawful wiſh is a fin ; therefore every 
unlawful wiſh deſerves death. 

In an univerſal negative ſyllogiſm, one idea is 
proved to diſagree with another idea univerſally, and* 
may be thus denied of it; as, No injuſtice can be plea- 
ſing to God; all perſecution for the ſake of conſcience is in- 
Juſtice ; therefore no perſecution for conſcience ſake can be 
pleaſing to God. 

Particular affirmative, and particular negative ſyl- 


logiſms, may be eaſily underſtood by what is faid of. 


nniverſals, 
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univerſals, and there will be ſufficient examples giv- 
en of all theſe in the next ſect on. 

The general principle upon which theſe univerſal 
and particular ſyllogiſuis are founded, is this, What- 
ſoe ver is affirmed or denied univerfally of any idea, 
may be affirmed or denied of all the particular kinds 
or beings which are contained in the extenſion of 
that univerſal idea. So the deſert of death is afſirm- 
ed univerſally of fin, and an unlawful with is one 
particular kind of ſin, therefore the deſert of death 
may be affirmed concerning an unlawful with. And 
ſo of the reſt. 

Note, In the doctrine of ſyllogiſms, a ſingular and 
an indefinite propoſition are ranked among univer- 
ſals, as was before obſerved in the doctrine of pro- 
poſitions. 


SECT. IL 
Of Plain, Simple Syllogiſms, and their Rules, 


HE next diviſion of ſyllogiſms is into ſingle 
and compound. This is drawn from the nature 
and compoſition of them. 

Single ſyllogiſms, are made up of three propo- 
fitions : Compound ſyllogiſms contain more than 
three propoſitions, and may be formed into two or 
more ſyllogitms. 

Single ſyllogiſms, for diſtinction's fake, may be di- 
vided into “ fimple, complex, and conjunctive. 

Thoſe are properly called ſimple or categorical ſyl- 
logiſms, which are made up of three plain, ſingle, 
or categorical propofitions, wherein the middle term 
is evidently and regularly joined with one part of the 

queſtion, 


As ideas and propoſitions are divided into fingle and 
compound, and ſingle are ſubdivided into fimple and come 
plex ; io there are the ſame diviſions and ſubdivifions appticd 
to ſjllogiims, ; 
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queſtion in the major propoſition, and with the o- 
ther in the minor, whence there follows a plain ſin- 
gle concluſion ; as Every human virtue is to be ſought 
with diligence 5 prudence is a human virtue; theretore 
prudence is to be ſought diligently. ; 

Note, Though the terms os propoſitions may be 
complex; yet where the compolition of the whole ar- 
gument is thus plain, ſimple, and regu ar, it is pro- 
perly called a fimple ſyilogitm, ſince the complexion 
docs not belong to the ſyllogiſtic form of it. 

Simple ſyllogiſms have ſeveral rules belonging to 
them, which being obſerved, will generally ſecure 
us from falſe interences : But thel: rules being 
founded on four general axioms, it is neceflary ta 
mention theſe axi2ms beforehand, for the uſe of thoſe 
who will enter into the ſpeculative reaſon of all 
theſe rules. 

Axiom 1. Particular propoſitions are contained in 
univerſals, and may be inferred. from them; but 
univerſals are not contained in particulars, nor can 
be inferred from them. 

Axiom 2. In all univerſal propoſitions, the ſubject 
is univerſal : In all particular propolitions, the ſub- 
ject is particular. 

Axiom 3. In all affirmative propoſitions, the pre- 
dicate has no greater extenſion than the ſubject; for 
its extenſion is reſtrained by the ſubject, and there 
fore it is always to be eſteemed as à particular idea. 
It is by mere accident, if it ever be taken univerfal- 
ly, and cannot happen but in ſuch univerſal or ſin- 
gular propoſitions as are reciprocal. 

Axiom 4. The predicate of a negative propoſition 
is always taken univerſally, for in its whole exten- 
ſion it is denied of the ſubject : If we ſay, No ſtone 
is vegetable, we deny all forts of vegetation concern- 
ing tones. 


The 
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The Rules of ſimple, regular Sylbgiſins are tbeſe. 


Rule I. The middle term muff not be taken twice par- 
ticularly, but once at leaſt univerſally. For if the mid- 
dle term be taken for two different parts or kinds 
of the ſame univerſal idea, then the ſubject of the 
concluſion is compared with one of theſe parts, and 
the predicate with another part, and this will never 
ſhew whether that ſubje& and predicate agree or 
diſagree: There will then be four diſtinct terms in the 
ſyllogiſm, and the two parts of the queſtion will not 
be compared with the ſame third idea as if I fay, 
Some men are pious, and ſome men are robbers, I can 
never infer that ſome robbers are pious, for the mid- 
dle term men being taken twice particulary, it is not 
the ſame men who are ſpoken of in the major and 
minor propoſitions. 

Rule II. The terms in the cencliſſen muſt never be taken 
more unverſally than they are in the premiſes. The rea- 
{on is derived from the firſt axiom, that generals can 
never be inferred from particulars. 

Rule III. A negative concluſion cannet be proved by teu 
affirmative premiſes, For, when two terms of the 
concluſion are united or agree to the middle term, 
it does not follow by any means that they diſagree 
with one another. 

Rule IV. IF one of the premiſes be negative, the cor- 
cl:ifuon muſt be negative. For, if the middle term be de- 
nied of either part of the concluſion, it may ſhew 
that the terms of the concluſion diſagree, but it can 
never ſhew that they agree. 

Rule V. If either of the premiſes be negative, the cone 
elufion muſt be particular. This may be proved for 
the moſt part from the firſt axiom. 

Theſe two laſt rules are ſometimes united in this 
ſingle ſentence, The concluſon alaways follows the Wweak- 
er part of the premiſes. Now negatives and particviars 
are counted inferior to affirmatives and ——— 
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cancliucdleil. For they ſeparate the middle term both 
from the ſubje&t and predicate of the concluſion; 
and, when two idcas difagree to a third, we cannot 
infer that they either agree or diſagree with each 
other. 

Yet where the negation is a part of the middle term, 
the two premiſes may look like negatives according 
to the words, but one of them is M maine in ſenſe; 
as, WW hat has no thorght cannot reaſon ; but a worm has 
no thought ; therefore a c can renſoan. The mi- 
nor propolition does really affirm the middle term 
concerning the ſubject, namely, a worm is ⁊ubat has 
no thought, and thus it is properly in this ſyllogiſm 
an afhrmative propoſition. 

Rule VII. From two particular premiſes nothing can 
be concluded. This rule depends chiefly on the firit 
axiom. 

A more laborious and accurate proof of theſe 
rules, and the derivation of every part of them in 


all poſſible caſes, from the foregoing axioms, re- 


quire ſo much time, and are of fo little importance 
to aſſiſt the right uſe of reaſon, that it is needleſs to in- 
ſiſt longer upon them here. Sce all this done in- 
geniouſly in the Logic called the Art of Thinking, 
Part III. Chap. III. 22 


. 
Of the Moods and Figures of ſample Sy lagiſims. 
I MP LE ſyllogiſms are adorned and ſurrounded 


in the common books of logic with a variety 
ot inventions about moods and figures, wherein, by 
the artificial contexture of the letters A, E, I, and 
O, men have endeavoured to transform logic, or the 
art of reaſoning, into a tort of mechaniſm, and to teach 
boys to ſyllogize, or frame arguments and refute 


them, without any real inward knowledge of the- 
queſtion. 


— 


. 
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queſtion. This is almoſt in the ſame manner 2: 
ichool-boys have been taught perhaps in their tri- 
fling years to compoſe Latin verſes, that is, by cer- 
tain tables and ſquares, with a variety of letters in 
them, wherein by counting every ſixth, ſeventh, cr 
eight letter, certain Latin words ſhould be frame4 
in the form of hexameters or pentameters z and this 
may be done by thoſe who know nothing of Latin 
or of verſes. 

I confeſs ſome of theſe logical ſubtiltics have much 
more uſe than thoſe verſifying tables, and there is 
much ingenuity diſcovered in determining the preciſe 
number of ſyllogiſms that may be formed in every 
figure, and giving the reaſons of them ; yet the light 
of nature, a good judgment, and due contideration 
of things, tend more to true reaſoning, than all the 
trappings of moods and figures, 

But leſt this book be charged with too great de- 
fects and imperfections, it may be proper to give 
ſhort hints of that which ſome /cgicians have ſpent 
fo much time and paper upon. 

All the poſſible compolitions of three of the let- 
ters, A, E, I, O, to make three propotitions, amount 
to ſixty- four; but fifty- four of them are excluded 
from forming true ſyllogiſms by the ſeven rules in 
the foregoing ſection: The remaining en are vari- 
oully diverſified by figures and moods into fourteen 
ſyllogiſms. 

The figure of a ſyllogiſm is the proper diſpoſition 
of the middle term with the parts of the queſtion. 

A mood is the regular determination of propoß- 
tions according to their quantity and quality, that is, 
their univerſal or particular affirmation or negati- 
on; which are fignified by certain artificial words 
wherein the conſonants are neglected, and theſe four 
vowels, A, E, I, O, are only regarded. 

'There are generally counted three figures. 

In the firſt of them the middle term is the ſubject 
of the major propoſition, and the predicate of the 

minor 
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minor. This contains four moods, called Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii, Ferio. And it is the excellency of 
this figure, that all ſorts of queſtions or conclutions 
may be proved by it, whether A, E, I, or O, that is, 
univerſal or particular, affirmative or negative z as, 
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Bar- Every wicked man is truly miſerable : 
ba- All tyrants are wicked men; 
ra. Therefore all tyrants are truly miſerable. 


Ce- He that is always in tear is not happy 
la- Covetous men are always in fear ; 
rent. Therefore covetous men are not happy. 


Da- Whatſoever furthers our ſalvation is good 
for us : 
i- Some afflictions further our ſalvation ; 
i. Therefore ſome affliftions are good for us. 


Fe- Nothing that muſt be repented of is truly 
deſirable; 

ri- Some pleaſures muſt be repented of; 

0. Therefore there are ſome pleaſures which 
are not truly deſirable. 


In the ſecond figure the middle term is the predi- 
cate of both the premiſes; this contains four moods, 
namely, Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, and it ad- 
mits only of negative concluſions; as, 


Ce- No liar is fit to be believed; 
ſa- Every good Chriſtian is fit to be believed; 
re. Therefore no good Chriſtian is a liar. 


The reader may eaſily form examples of the reſt. 
The 3d figure requires that the middle term be the 
ſubject of both the premiſes. It has fix moods, namely, 
Darapti, Felapton, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Feriſon: 
And it admits only of particular concluſions as, 
Da- 
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Da- Whoſoever loves God ſhall be faved ; 
rap- All the lovers of God have their imperfec- 
tions; 
ti. Therefore ſome who have imperections ſhall 
be ſaved. 


I leave the reader to form examples of the reſt. 

The moods of theſe three figures are compriſed 
in four Latin verſes. 

Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, quoque primæ. 

Ceſare, Cameſires, Feſtino, Bareco, ſecundæ. 

Tertia Darapti ſibi vindicat, atque Felaptor. 

Adjungens Diſamis, Daliſi, Bacardo, Feriſon. 


The ſpecial rules of the three figures are theſe. 

In the firſt figure the major propoſition muſt al- 
ways be univeſal, and the minor affirmative. 

In the ſecond figure alſo the major muſt be univer- 
ſal z and one of the premiſes, together with the cou- 
cluſion, muſt be negative. 

In the third figure the minor muſt be affirmarive, 
and the concluſion always particular. 

There is alſo a fourth figure, wherein the middle 
term is predicated in the major propoſition, and ſub- 
jected in the minor : But this is a very indirect and 
oblique manner of concluding, and is never uſed in 


the ſciences, nor in human life, and therefore I call 


it uſeleſs.— Some logicians will allow it to be no- 
thing elſe but a mere inverſion of the firſt figure; 
the moods of it, namely, Barulipton, or Barbati, 


Calentes, Dibatis, Feſpamo, Freſiſon, are not worthy 
to be explained by one example. 


SECT. IV. 
Of complex Syllogiſins. 
7 is not the mere uſe of complex terms in a ſyllo- 


gilm that gives it this name, though one of the 
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terms is uſually complex; but thoſe are properly call- 
ed complex fyllogiſms, in which the middle term is not 
connected with the whole ſubject, or the whole pre- 
dicate in two diſtinct propoſitions, but is intermin- 
pled and compared with them by parts, or in a 
more confuſed manner, in different forms of ſpeech , 
asz 

The fun tis a ſenſeleſt being; 

The Perſians worſhipped the ſun ; 

Therefore the Perſians worſhipped a ſenſeliſi being. 


Here the predicate of the concluſion is worſhipped 
a ſenſeleſs being, part of which is joined with the mid- 
dle term ſun in the major propolition, and the o- 
ther part in the minor. 

Though this ſort of argument is confeſſed to be 
entangled or confuſed, and irregular, if examined by 
the rules of ſimple ſyllogiſms; yet there is a great va- 
riety of arguments uſed in books of learning, and 
in common /ife, whole conſequence is ſtrong and 
evident, and which muſt be ranked under this 
head; as, 

I. Excluſive propoſitions will form a complex ar- 
gument; as, Piaus men are the only favourites of hea- 
ven « True Chriſtians are favcurites of heaven ; There- 
fore true Chri//tans are pious men. Or thus, Hypecrites 
are net pious men; Therefore hypocrites are no favour- 
tes of heaven. 

I. Exceptive propoſitions will make ſuch complex 
ſyllogiſms; as, None but phyſicians ceme to the conſulta- 
ian; The nurſe is no phyſician ; Therefore the nurſe 
came not ts the conſultation. 

III. Or, comparative propoſitions z as, Knowledge 
is better than riches : Virtue is better than knowledge ; 
Therefore virtue is better than riches. Or thus, A 
dove wwill fly a mile in a minute ; A ſwallow flies feifter 
than a dove; Therefore a ſwallow will fly more than a 
mile in a minute. 


IV. Or inceptive and deſitive propoſitions; as, The 
fogs 
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fogs vaniſh as the ſun riſes ; But the fogs have net yet be. 
gun to vaniſh ; Therefore the ſun is not yet riſen. 

V. Or modal propoſitions ; as, I is neceſſary that a 
general underſtand the art of war 5; But Caius does not 
underſtand the art of war ; Therefore it is neceſſary Cai- 
ws ſhould not be a general. Or thus, A total eclipſe of the 
ſun would cauſe darkneſs at noon ; It is pefſuble that the 
moon at that time may totally eclipſe the ſun : "Therefore 
it is poſſible that the moon may cauſe darkneſs at noon. 

Beſide all theſe, there is a great number of complex 
ſyllagiſms which can hardly be reduced under any 
particular titles, becauſe the forms of human lan- 
guage are ſo exceeding various; as, 

Chriſtianity requires us to believe what the apeſiles 
wrote; St. Paul is an apgſtle; Therefore Chriſtianity 
requires us to believe what St. Paul wrote. 

No human artiſt can make an animal; A fly or a worm 
is an animal; Therefore no human artift can make a fly 
or a worm. 

The father always lived in London ; The ſon always 
lived with the father ; "Therefore the ſon always lived 
in London. 

The bloſſom ſoon follows the full bud: This pear-tree 
hath many full buds ; 'Therefore it will ſhortly have ma- 
ny bloſſoms. ; 

One hail/ione never falls alone; But a hailſtone fell juſt 
now ; Therefore others fell with it. 

Thunder ſeldom comes without lightening ; But it 
thundered yeſterday ; Therefore probably it ligbtened alſo. 

Moſes awrete before the Trojan war ; The firfl Greek 
hoftorians wrote after the Trojan war; Therefore the 

rl Greek hiſtorians wrote after Moſes*. 
Now 


Perhaps ſome of theſe ſyllogiſms may be reduced to thoſe 
which 1 call connexive afterward; but it is of little moment to 
what ſpecies they belong; for it is not any formal ſet of rules, 
ſo much as the evidence and force of rezſon, that muſt deter- 
mine the truth or falſhcod of all ſuch ſyllogiſms. 
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Now the force of all theſe arguments is ſo evi- 
dent and concluſive, that though the form of the 
ſyllogiſm be never ſo irregular, yet we are ſure the 
mferences are juſt and true; for the premiſes, accord- 
ing to the reaſon of things, do really contain the con- 
cluſion that is deduced from them, which is a never- 
failing teſt of a true ſyllogiſm, as ſhall be ſhewn here- 
after. | 

The truth of moſt of theſe complex ſyllogiſins may 
alſo be made to appear, if needful, by reducing 
them either to regular, ſimple ſyllogiſms, or to ſome 
of the conjunctive ſyllogiſms which are deſcribed in 
the next ſection. I will give an inſtance only in 
the firſt, and leave the reſt to exercite the ingenui- 
ty of the reader, 


The firſt argument may be reduced to. a ſyllogiſn 
in Barbara, thus, 


The ſun is a ſenſeleſs being; 
What the Perſians worſhipped is the ſun ; 


Therefore what the Perfians worſhipped is a ſenſeloſi 
being. Though the concluſive torce of his argu- 
ment is evidently without this reduction. 


SECT. v. 
Of Conjunctiue Syll:giſms. 


HOSE are called conjunttive /yllgiſms, wherein 
one of the premiſes, namely, the major, has 


diſtinct parts, which are joined by a conjunction, or 


{ome ſuch particle of ſpeech. Moſt times the ma- 
zor or minor, or both, are explicitly compound propo- 
fitions z and generally the major propolition is made 
up of two diſtinct parts or propoſitions, in ſuch a 
manner, as that by the aſſertion of one in the minor, 
the other is either aſſerted or denied in the conclu- 
tion ; Or, by the denial of one in the minor, the o- 
ther is either aſſerted or denied in the concluſion. It 
is hardly poſſible ws to fit any ſhort definition 
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to include all the kinds of them ; but the chief a- 
mongſt them are the conditional ſyllogiſm, the diſ- 
junctive, the relative, and the connexive. 

I. The conditional, or hypothetical ſyllogiſm, is 
that whoſe major or minor, or both, are conditional 
propoſitions; as, [f there be a God, the world is gaverned 
by providence ; but there is a Gad; therefore the world 
in governed by providence. 


Theſe ſyllogiſms admit two ſorts of true argu- 


mentation, where the major is conditional. 


1. When the antecedent is aſſerted in the minor, 
that the conſequent may be aſſerted in the conclu- 
fion ; ſuch is the preceding example. This is call» 
ed arguing from the paſitiom of the antecedent to the poſi 
tion of the conſequent. 

2. When the conſequent is contradicted in the 
minor propoſition, that the antecedent may be con- 
tradicted in the concluſion 3 as, I Atheiſts are in the 
right, then the world exifts without a cauſe : but the 
ori goes not exift without a. cauſe ; therefore Atheiſ?s 
are not in the right. This is called arguing from the 
removing of the conſequent to the removing of the antece- 
dent. 

To remove the antecedent or conſequent here, 
does not merely fignify the denial of it, but the con- 
tradiction of it; for the mere denial of it by a contrary 
propoſition will not make a true ſyllogiſm, as ap- 
pears thus: F every creature be reaſonable, every byute 
i reaſonable ; but no brute it reaſonable ; therefore no 
eveature is reaſonable. Whereas if you ſay in the 
minor, but every brute is not reaſonable, then it would 
follow truly in the concluſion, therefore every crea- 
ture is not reaſonable. | 

When the antecedent or conſequent are negative 
propoſitions, they are removed by an affirmative ; 
as, If there be no God, then the cuorid does not diſcover 
creating «aviſdom ; but the wvorld does diſcover creating 
wiſdom ; therefore there it a God. In this inſtance 
the conſequent is removed or contradicted in the 
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minor, that the antecedent may be contradicted in 
the concluſion. So in this argument of St Paul, 

1 Cor. xv. If the dead riſe not, Chriſt died in van ; 
but Chrift did not die in vain ; therefore the dead ſball 
riſe, 

Mer are alſo two ſorts of falſe arguing, namely, 
(1.) From the removing of the antecedent to the removing 
of the conſequent ; or, (2.) From the poſition of the con- 
ſequent, to the pofition of the antecedent. Examples of 
theſe are eaſily framed; as, 

(1.) Ja minifler awere a prince he muſt be honoured ; 
but a miniſter is not a prince; therefore he muft net be 
honoured. 

(2.) Fa miniſter were a prince he muſt be honoured ; 
but a miniſter muſt be honoured ; therefore he is a 
prince. 

Who ſees not the ridiculous falſhood of both theſe 
ſylogiſms ? 

Obferv. I. If the ſubject of the antecedent and 
the conſequent be the ſame, then the hypothetical 
ſyllogiſm may be turned into a categorical one; as, 
If Ceſar be a king, he muſt be honoured ; but Cæſar ts 
« king ; therefore, Wc. This may be changed thus, 
Every king muſt be honoured ; but Ceſar is a king ; 
therefore, Qc. 

OSferv. II. If the major propoſition only be condi- 
tional, the concluſion is categorical : But if the minor 
or both be conditional, the concluſionis alſocondition- 
al 3 as, The worſhippers of images are idolaters ; If the 
Papifls worſhip a crucifix, they are wworſbippers of an 
nage; therefore, F the Papiſts worſhip a crucifix, 
they are idolaters. But this fort of ſyllogiſms ſhould 
be avoided as much as poſſible in diſputation, be- 
cauſe they greatly embarraſs a cauſe : The ſyllo- 
giſms, whoſe major only is hypothetical, are very 
frequent, and uſed with great advantage. 

II. A disjunctive login, is when the major pro- 
poſition is disjunctive; — The earth moves in à circle 

2 or 
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or an elligſis; but it does not move in a circle; therefore 
it moves in an ellipis. 

A dliſjunctive fyllogiſm may have many members or 
parts; thus, I is either ſpring, ſummer, autumn, or 
winter ; but 1! is not ſpring, autumn or winter; there- 
fore It is ſummer. 

The true method of arguing here, is from the a: 
ſertion of one, to the denial of the reſt, or from the denial 
of one or more, io the aſſertion of what remains; but the 
major ſhould be ſo framed, that the ſeveral part; 
of it cannot be true together, though one of them 
is evidently true. 

III. A relative fyllegiſm requires the major pro- 
poſition to be relative; as, Where Chriſt is, there 
ſhall his ſervants be; but Chrift is in heaven ; therefore 
his ſervants ſhall be there alſo. Or, As is the captain, 
fo are his ſoldiers ; but the captain is a coward ; there- 
fore hrs ſeldiers are ſo too. 

Arguments that relate to the doctrine of propor- 
tion muſt be referred to this head; as, As two are 
to four, ſo are three to fix ; but tavo make the half of 

our ; therefore three make the half of ſix. 

Beſides theſe, there is another ſort of ſyllogiſm 
which is very natural and common, and yet authors 
take very little notice of it, call it by an impre- 
per name, and deſcribe it very defectively; and 
that is, 

IV. A connexive ſyllogiſm. This ſome have called 
copulative; but it does by no means require the ma- 
Jor to be a copulative nor a compound propoſition (ac- 
cording to the definition given of it, Part. II. ch ap. 
II. ſect. 6.) but it requires that two or more ideas 
be ſo connected either in the complex ſubject or 
predicate of the major, that if one of them be at- 
firmed or denied in the minor, common ſenſe will 
naturally ſhew us what will be the conſequence. 
Tt would be very tedious and uſeleſs to frame parti- 


eular rules about them, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing 
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lowing examples, which are very various, and yet 
may be farther multiplied. 

(1.) Meekneſs and humility alzvays go together; Moſes 
was a man of meekneſs ; therefore Moſes wwas alſo hum- 
He. Or we may form this minor, Pharaab was no" 
humble man; therefore he vas not meek. 

(2.) No man can ſerve God and mammon ; the covet- 
cus man ſerves mammon z therefore he cannot ſerve God. 
Or the minor may run thus, The true Chriſtian ſerves 
God ; therefore he does not ſerve mammon. 

3.) Genius muſt join with ſtudy to make a great man ; 
Florina has genius, but he cannot ſtudy ; therefore Fo- 
rino will never be a great man. Or thus, Quintus ſlu- 
dies hard, but has no genius; therefore Quintus will 
never be a great man. | 

(4.) Gulo cannot make a dinner without fleſh aud fiſh ; 
there was no fiſh to be gotten to-day ; therefore Gulo 
this day cannot make a dinner. 

(5.) London and Paris are in different latitudes ; the 
latitude of London is 51 4 degrees; therefore this cannot 
be the latitude of Paris. 

(J.) The father and the ſon are 7 equal flature ; the 
father is fax feet high ; therefore the ſon is ſix feet high 
alſo. 

(6.) Foſeph and Benjamin had one mather ; Rachael 
was the mother of Foſeph ; therefore ſhe was Benjamin's 
mother too. 

(8.) Pride is inconſiſlent with innocence ; Angels have 
Or thus : 
Devils have pride; therefore they have not innocence. 

I might multiply other inſtances of theſe connex- 
we ſyllogiſms, by bringing in all ſorts of exceptive, 
excluſive, comparative, and modal propoſitions, into 
the compoſition of them; for all theſe may be wrought 
into conjunctive, as well as into ſimple ſyllogiſms, and 
thereby we may render them complex. But it would 
waſte time and paper without equal profit. 

Concerning theſe various kinds of conjunctive ſyl- 
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Obſerv. J. Moſt of them may be transformed into 
categorical ſyllogiſms by thoſe who have a mind to 
prove the truth of them that way; or they may be 
eaſily converted into each other by changing the 
forms of ſpeech. 

Obſerv. II. Theſe conjunctive ſyllogiſms are ſe}dom 
deficient or faulty in the form of them; for ſuch 
+ deficience would be diſcovered at firſt glance ge- 
nerally by common reaſon, without any artificial 
rules of logic: The chief care therefore is to ſee that 
the major propoſition be true, upon which the whole 
force cf the argument uſually depends. 


SECT. VL 


Of Compoumd Syllogiſms. 


| E properly call thoſe compound ſyllogiims, 
| which are made of two or more fimple ſyl- 
logiſms, and may be refolved into them. The chief 
kinds are theſe ; Epichirema, Dilemma, Profyllogiſ- 
mus, and Sorites. | 

I. Epichirema is a ſyllogiſm which contains the 
proof of the major or minor, or both, before it 
draws the concluſion. This is often ufed in writing, 
in public ſpeeches, and in common converfation ; 
that fo each part of the diſcourſe may be confirmed 
and put ont of doubt, as it moves on toward the 
concluſion which was chiefly deligned. Take this 
inſtance ; 

Stckneſs may be good for us, for it weans us foom 10. 
pleaſures of life, and makes us think of dying; 

But ve are uneaſy under fickneſs, which appears by our 

im talience, complaints, groanings, &c. 

Therefore wwe are uneaſy ſometimes under that which 
2 good for us.' 

Another inſtance you may ſee in Cicero's oration 
in defence of Milo, who had flain Clodins. His 
major propoſition is, that it it lawful for one * : 
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kill another who lies in wait ta kill him; which he 
proves from the cuſtom of nations, from natural equi- 
ty, examples, &c. his minor is, that Clodius laid wait 
for Milo which he proves by his arms, guards, &c. 
and then infers- the concluſion, that it was lawful 


for Milo to HI Claus. 


II. A dilemma is an argument which divides the 
whole into all its parts or members by a disjunctive 
propoſition, and then infers ſomething concerning 
each part which is finally inferred concerning the 
whole. Inſtances of this are frequent; as, In this 
life we muſt either obey our vicious inclinations, ar refift 
them : To obey them, will bring fin and forrow ; to re- 


I them is laborious and painful; Therefore aue can- 


not be perfectly free from ſerrow or pain in this life. 

Adilemma becomesfaulty or ineffectual three ways: 
Firſt, When the members of the diviſion are not 
well oppoſed, or not fully enumerated ; for then 
the major is falſe. Secondly, When what is aſſerted 
concerning each part is not juſt ; for then the mi- 
nor is not true. Thirdly, When it may be retorted 
with equal force upon him who utters it. 

There was a famous ancient inſtance of this cafe, 
wherein a dilemma was retorted. Euathlus promiſed 
Protagoras a reward when he had taught him the 
art of pleading, and it was to be paid the firſt day 
that he gained any cauſe in the court. After a 
conſiderable time Protagoras goes to law with 
Euathlus for the reward, and uſes this dilemma : 
Either the cauſe will go on my fide, or on cum; if the 
eenuſe goes on my ſue, you muſt pay me according to the 
ſentence of the judge: If the cauſe gees on your fide, you 
muſt pay me according to ywr bargain : Therefore 
whether the cauſe goes for me or againſt me, you muſt 
pay me the reward, But Euathlus retorted the di- 
leinma thus: Either I foall gain the cauſe or boſe it: 
If I gain the cauſe, then nothing vi be due to you ac- 
cording to the ſentence of the judge: But if I boſe the 
cauſe, nothing vill be due to you according to my bar- 
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gain: Therefore, whether I loſe or gain the cauſe, I 


will not pay you, for nothing <will be due to you. 

Note 1. A dilemma is uſually deſcribed as though 
it always proved the abſurdity, inconvenience, or 
unreaſonableneſs of ſome opinion or practice; and 
this is the moſt common deſign of it; but it is plain, 
that it may be alſo uſed to prove the truth or ad- 
vantage of any thing propoſed ; as, In heaven we 
ſhall either have defires er not : I wwe have no defrres, 
then we have full ſatisfafion ; if we have defires, they 
fall be ſatisfied as faft as they ariſe ; Therefore in hea- 
ven ve ſhall be completely ſatisfied. 

Note 2. This fort of argument may be compoſed 
of three or more members, and may be called a 
trilemma. 

HI. A proſyllogiſm is when two or more ſyllogiſms 
are ſo connected together, that the concluſion of 
the former is the major or the minor of the fol- 
lowing 3 as, Blood cannct think; but the ſoul of man 
thinks ; therefore the ſoul of man is nit blood ; but the 
foul of a brute is his blood, according to the ſcripture ; 
therefore the ſoul of man is different = the foul of a 
brute. See another inſtance in the introduction to 
this treatiſe, p. 11. 

IV. A ſorites, is when ſeveral middle terms are 
choſen to connect one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral 
propoſitions, till the laſt propoſition conncéts its 
predicate with the firſt ſubjekt Thus, All men of 
revenge have ther ſouls often uneaſy ; uneaſy ſouls are 
a plague to themſelves ; new to be one's own plague is 
fully in the extreme; therefore all men of revenge are 
extreme fools. 

The apoſtle, Rom. viii. 29. gives us an inſtance 
of this fort of argument, if it were reduced to ex- 
act form : Whom he foreknew, thoſe he predeſtinated ; 
«whom he predeſiinated, he called; whom he called, he 
juſtified ; whom he juſtified, he glorified ; therefore 
whom he foreknew he glorified. 

To theſe ſyllogiſms it may not be improper e 
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add induction, which is, when from ſeveral parti- 
cular propoſitions we infer one general; as, The 
d,Arine of the Socinians cannet be proved from the ge- 
pelt, it cannot be proved from the Acts of the Apafiles, 
it cannot be proved from the epiſtles, nor the book of 
revelation ; therefore it cannot be proved from the New 
Teſtameut. 

Note, This ſort of argument is often defective, 
becauſe there is no due care taken to enumerate all 
the particular on which the concluſion ſhould de- 

end. 

All theſe four kinds of ſyllogiſms in this ſection 
may be called redundant, becauſe they have more 
than three propoſitions. But there is one fort of ſyl- 
logiſm which is defeCtive, and is called an enthy- 
nem, becauſe only the concluſion with one of the 
premiſes is expreſſed, while the other is ſuppoſed 
and reſerved in the mind: Thus, There is no true 
religion avithout good morals ; therefore a knave cannot 
be truly religious: Or thus, If is our duty to love our 
neighbours as ourſelves ; thereſore there are but few 
who perform their duty. 

Note, This is the moſt common ſort of argument 
amongſt mankind both in writing and in ſpeaking 3 
for it would take up too much time, and too much 
retard the diſcourſe to draw out all our arguments 
in mood and figure. Beſides, mankind love to have 
ſo much compliment paid to their underſtandings, 
as to ſuppoſe that they know the major or minor, 
which is ſuppreſſed and implied, when you pro- 
nounce the other premiſe and the concluſion. 

If there be any debate about this argument, 
the Tyllogiſm muſt be completed, in order to try 
its force and goodneſs, by adding the abſent pro- 
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SECT. VI. 


Of the Middle Terms, of Common Places or Topics, and 
Invention of Arguments. 


HE next diviſion of ſyllogiſms is according to 

the middle term, which is made uſe of in the 

proof of the propoſition. Now the middle term 

(as we have hinted before) is often called argument, 

becauſe the force of the ſyllogiſm depends upon it. 

We muſt make a little delay here to treat briefly of 

the doctrine of topics, or places whence middle 
terms or arguments are drawn. 

All arts and ſciences have fome general ſubjects 
which belong to them, which are called topics, or 
common-places z becaufe middle terms are borrow- 
ed, and arguments derived from them for the proof 
of the various propofitions which we have occaſion 
to diſcourſe of. The topics of grammar are etymo- 
togy, noun, verb, conſtruction, fignification, &c. 
'The topics of logic are genus, ſpecies, difference, 
property, definition, diviſion, &c. The topics of on- 
tology, or metaphyſics, are cauſe, effect, action, paſ- 
ton, identity, oppoſition, ſubject, adjunct, ſign, &c. 
'The topics of morality, or ethies, are law, fin, duty, 
authority, freedom. of will, command, threatening, 
reward, puniftkment, &c. The topics of theology, 
are God, Chriſt, faith, hope, worſhip, ſalvation, &c. 

To theſe ſeveral topics there belong particular ob- 
ſervat ions, axioms, canons, or rules“, which are 
laid down in their proper ſciences as, 

Grammar hath ſuch canons, namely, Words in a 
ArFerent confiruftion obtain a different ſenſe. Words derived 


rom 


A canon is a propoſition declaring ſome property of 
the fubjeR, which is not expreſſed in the definition or di- 
viſion of it, 
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from the ſame primitive may probably have ſome affinity 


in their original meaning, &c. 


Canons in logic are ſuch as theſe, Every part of 
a diviſion ſingly taken muſt contain leſs than the whole. 
A definition muſt be peculiar and proper to the thing de- 
farmed or denied of the genus, may 
be affirmed or denied of the ſpecies, &c. 

Metaphyſical canons are ſuch as tbeſe; Final 
cauſes belong only to intelligent agents. If a natural and 
neceſſary cauſe operate, the fect will follow, &c; and 
there are large catalogues of many more in each diſ- 
ſtinct ſcience, 

Now it has been the cuſtom of thoſe who teach 
Bic or rhetoric, to direct their diſciples, when they 
want an argument, to conſult the ſeveral topics 
which are ſuited to their ſubject of diſcourſe, and to 
rummage over the definitions, diviſions, and canons, 
that belong to each topic. This is called the inven- 


tion of argument; and it is taught with much ſo- 


lemnity in ſome {chools, 

I grant there may be good uſe of this practice for 
perſons of a lower genius, when they are to come 
pole any diſcourſe tor the public; or for thoſe of 
ſuperior parts, to refreth cheir memory, and revive 
their acquaintance with a tubject which has been 
long abſent from their thoughts, or when their na- 
tural ſpirits labour under muUifſpoiition and languor z 
but when a man of moderate ſagacity has made 
himſelf matter of his theme by jutt diligence and 
inquiry, he has teluom need to run knocking at the 
doors of all the topics thai he may furnith himiclf 
with argum it or matter of peng: And indeed 
it is only a man of ſeme and ju ο that can uſe 
common places or topics wel-; tor amongit this vas 
riety he only knows what is nt to be left out, as well 
as what is fit to be 1pok<!. 

By iome logical writers this butinefs of topics and 
mvention 18 treated of in tuch a nauer, unn ma- 
thematical figures aud diagrams, hen with the ur- 
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barous technical word, Napcas, Nipcis, Ropcros, 
Noſrop, &c. as though an ignorant lad were to be 
led mechanically in certain artificial harneſſes and 
trammels to find out arguments to prove or refute 
any propoſition whatſoever without any rational 
knowledge of the ideas. Now there is no need to 
throw words of contempt on ſuch a practice; the 
very deſcription of it carries reproof and ridicule in 
abundance. 


SECT. VII. 
Of Several Kinds of Arguments and Demonſtrations. 


E proceed now to the diviſion of ſyllogiſms 

according to the middle term; and in this 
part of our treatiſe the ſyllogiſms themſelves are pro- 
perly called arguments, and are thus diſtributed. 
I. Arguments are called grammatical, metaphyſi- 
cal, phyſical, moral, mechanical, theological, &c. ac- 
cording to the art, ſcience, or ſubject, whence the 
middle term or topic is borrowed. Thus, if we 
prove that no man ſhould ſteal from his neigh- 
bour, becauſe the ſcripture forbids it, this is a theo- 
logical argument : If we prove it from the laws of 
the land, it is political; but if we prove it from the 
principles of reaſon and equity, the argument is moral. 

II. Arguments are either certain and evident, or 
doubtful and merely probable. 

Probable arguments, are thoſe whoſe conclu- 
fions are proved by ſome probable mediums ; as, 
T his hill was ance a church-yard, or a field of battle, be- 
cauſe there are many human bones found here. This is 
not a certain argument, for human bones might 
have been conveyed there ſome other way. 

Evident and certain arguments are called demon- 
ſtrations; for they prove their concluſions by clear 
mediums and undoubted principles; and they are 
generally divided into theſe two ſorts, 
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1. Demonſtrations a priori, which prove the ef- 
fect by its neceſſary cauſe; as I prove the ſcripture ig 
infallibly true, becauſe it is the aword of God who cannot 
lie. 

2. Demonſtrations a peſteriori, which infer the 
cauſe from its neceſſary effect; as, I infer there hath 
been the hand of ſome artificer here, becauſe I. find a cu- 
riaus engine. Or, I infer there is a Ged, from the works 
of his wiſdom in the viſible world. 

The laſt of theſe. is called demonftratio n e be- 
cauſe it proves only the exiſtence of a thing; the 
firſt is named demonſtratio 5 di becauſe it ſhews alſo 
the cauſe of exiſtence. 

But note, That though theſe two ſorts of argu» 
ments are moſt peculiarly called demonſtrations, yet 
generally any ſtrong and convincing argument ob- 
tains that name; and it is the cuſtom of mathemati- 
cians to call their arguments demonſtrations, from 
what medium ſoever they derive them. 

III. Arguments are. divided into artificial and in- 
artificial, 

An artificial argument is taken from the nature 
and circumſtances of the things; and if the argu- 
ment be ſtrong, it produces a natural certainty z as, 
The world was fir created by God, becauſe nothing can 
create itſelf. 

An inartificial argument, is the teſtimony of an- 
other, and this is called original, when our infor- 
mation proceeds immediately from the perſons con- 
cerned, or from eye or ear witneſſes of a fact: It is 
called tradition when it is delivered by the report of 
others. 

We have taken notice. before, that teſtimony is 
either divine or human. If the human teſtimony be 

ſtrong, it produces a moral certainty ; but divine teſ- 
timony produces a ſupernatural certainty, which is 
far ſuperior. : 

Note, Arguments taken from human teſtimony, 
as well as from laws and rules of equity, are called 

moral; 
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moral; and indeed the ſame name is alſo applied to 
every tort of argument, which is drawn from the free 
actions of God, or the contingent actions of men, 
wherein we cannot ariſe to a natural certainty, but 
content ourſelves with an high degree of probability, 
which in many cafes is fcarce inferior to natural 
certainty. 

IV. Arguments are either direct or indirect. It is 
a direct argument, wherein the middle term is ſuch 
as proves the queſtion itſelf, and infers that very pro- 
poſition which was the matter of inquiry. An indi- 
rect, or oblique argument, proves or refutes ſome o- 
ther propoſition, and thereby makes the thing in- 
quired appear to be true by plain conſequence. 

Several arguments are called indirect; as, (2.) 
When ſome contradictory propoſition is proved to 
be falſe, improbable or impoſſible : Or when upon 
ſuppomion of the falſhood, or denial of the origmal 
propoſition, ſome abſurdity is inferred. The is cal 
a proof per impoſſubile, or a reductio abſurdam. (2.) 
When ſome other propoſition is proved to be true 
which is leis probable, and thence it follows that the 
original propoſition is true, becauſe it is more proba» 
ble. This is an argument ec minus probabili ad magts. 
(3-) When any other propoſition is proved, upon 
which it was before agreed to yield the original 

tion. This is an argument ax conce/ſo. 

V. There is yet another rank of arguments which 
have Latin names; their true diſtinction is derived 
from the topics or middle terms which are uſed in 
them, though they are called an addrets to our judg- 
ment, our faith, our ignorance, our profeſſion, our 
modetcy, and our paflions, 

t. If an argument be taken from the nature or 
exiſtence of things, and adudrcſied to the reaſon of 
mankind, it is called argumentum ad pudicium. 

2. When it is borrowed from ſome convincing 
teſtimony, it i argumeuturs ad fue, an addreſs to 
our faith. 


3. When 


Chap. II. 


3. When it is drawn from any inſufficient medi- 
um whatſoever, and yet the oppoſer has not ſxill to 
refute or anſwer it, this is argumentum ad ignorantiam, 
an addreſs to our ignorance. 

4. When it is built upon the profeſicd principles or 
opinions of the perſon with whom we argue, whe- 
ther the opinions be true or falſe, it is named argu- 
mentum ad hominem, an addreſs to our profeſſed prin- 
ciples. St. Paul often uſes this argument when he 
reaſons with the Jews, and when he ſays, I ſpeak os 
a man. i 

5. When the argument is fetched from the ſen- 
timents of ſome wiſe, great, or good men, whoſe 
authority we reverence, and dare hardly oppoſe, it 


is called argumentum ad verecundiam, an addreſs to 


our modeſty. 

6. I add finally, When an argument is borrowed 
from any topies which are fuited to engage the in- 
clinations and paſſions of the hearers on the ſide of 
the ſpeaker, rather than to convince the judgment, 
this is argumentum ad paſſiones, an addreſs to the paſ- 
ſons ; or if it be made publicly, it is called ad pop: 
tum, or an appeal to the people. 

After all theſe diviſions of ſyllogiſms or arguments 
ariſing from the middle term, there is one diſtinction 
proper to be mentioned which ariſes from the pre- 
miſes. An argument is called uniform, when both 
the premifes are derived from the ſame fpring of 
knowledge, whether it be ſenſe, reaſon, conſciouſneſs, 
human faith, or divine faith: But when the two pre- 
miſes are derived from different ſprings of know- 
ledge, it is called a mixt argument. 

Whether the concluſion muſt be called human or 
divine, when one or both premiſes are matters of 
divine faith, but the concluſion is drawn by human 
reaſen, | leave to be diſputed and determined in the 
fchools of theology. 

Thus the ſecond chapter is finiſhed, and a particu- 
hr account given of all the chief kurds of fy llogiſms, or 

arguments 
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arguments which are made uſe of among men, or 
treated of in logic, together with ſpecial rules for 
the formation of them, ſo far as is neceſſary. 

If a ſyllogiſm agrees with the rules which are gi- 
ven for the conſtruction and regulation of it, it is 
called a true argument: If it diſagrees with theſe 
rules, it is a paralogiſin, or falſe argument : But when 
a falſe argument puts on the face and appearance of 
a-true one, then it is properly called a /2p/i/m or fal- 
lacy, which ſhall be the ſubject of the next chapter. 
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CHAT. IM. 
The Doctrine of Sophiſms. . 


is true: Whenſoever therefore we find a falſe 
concluſiondrawn from premiſes whichſeem tobe true, 
there muſt be ſome fault in the deduction or infe- 
rence ; or elſe one of the premiſes is not true in the 
ſenſe in which it is uſed in that argument. 

When an argument carries the face of truth with 
it, and yet leads us into miſtake, it is a ſophiſm; and 
there is ſome need of a particular deſcription of theſe 
fallacious arguments, that we may with more eaſe 
and readineſs detect and ſolve them. 


SECT. I. 
Of ſeveral kinds of Sophiſms, and their Solution. 


S the rulesof right judgment, and of good ratio- 
cination, often coincide with each other, io 

the doctrine of prejudices, which was treated of in 
the ſecond part of logic, bas anticipated a great deal 
0! 
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ROM truth nothing can really follow but what 
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of what might be ſaid on the ſubject of ſophiſms; yet 
I ſhall mention the moſt remarkable ſprings of falſe 
argumentation, which are reduced by logicians to 
{ome of the following heads. 

I. The firſt ſort of ſophiſm is called ignoratis elon- 
chi, or a miſtake of the queſtion ; that is, when ſome- 
thing elſe is proved which has neither any neceſſary 
conncxion or conſiſtency with the thing inquired, 
and conſequently gives no determivation to the in- 
quiry, though it may ſcem at firit tight to determine 
the queſtion 3 as, if any ſhould conclude that St. 
Paul was not a native Jew, by proving that he was 
born a Roman; or if they ſhould pretend to deter- 
mine that he was neither Roman nor Jew, by proving 
that he was born at Tarſus in Cilicia : Theſe ſophiſms 
are refuted by ſhewing that all theſe three may be 
true; for he was born of Jewiſh parents in the city 
of Tarſus, and by ſome peculiar privilege granted 
to his parents, or his native city, he was born a de- 
nizen of Rome. Thus there is neither of theſe three 
characters of the apoſtle inconſiſtent with each other, 
and therefore the proving one of them true does not 
refute the others. 

Or if the queſtion be propoſed, Whether exceſs of 
wine can be hurtful to him that drinks it ? And the 
lophiſter ſhould prove that it revives his ſpirits, it ex- 
hilerates his ſoul, it gives a man courage, and makes 
lim ſtrong and active; and then he takes it for 
granted that he had proved his point. 

But the reſpondent may caſily ſhew, that though 
wine may do all this, yet it may be finally hurtful both 
to the ſoul and body of him that drinks it to excels. 

Diſputers, when they grow warm, are ready to run 
into this fallacy : They dreſs up the opinion of their 
adverſary as they pleaſe, and aſcribe ſentiments to 
him which he doth not acknowledge; and when 
they have with a great deal of pomp attacked and 
contounded thele images of ſtraw of their own 

making, 
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making, they triumph over their adverſary as 
though they had utterly confuted his opinion. 

It is a fallacy of the ſame kind which a diſputant 
is guilty of, when he finds that his adverſary is too 
hard for him, and that he cannot. fairly prove the 
queſtion firſt propoſed ; he then with flyneſs and 
ſubtility turns the diſcourſe aſide to ſome other kin- 
dred point which he can prove, and exults in that 
new argument wherein his opponent never contra- 
dicted him. 

The way to prevent this fallacy is by keeping the 
eye fixt on the preciſe point of diſpute, and neither 
wandering from it ourſelves, nor ſuffering our an- 
tagoniſt to wander from it, or ſubſtitute any thing 
elie in its room. 

II. The next ſophiſm is called pefitio principii, or 
a ſuppoſition of what is net granted; that is, when any 
propoſition is proved by the ſame propoſition in o- 
ther words, or by ſomething that is equally uncer- 
tain and diſputed : As if any one undertake to prove 
that the human ſonl is extended thro? all the parts of 
the body, becanfe it reſides in every member, which is 
but the ſame thing in other words. Or, if a Papiſt 
thould pretend to prove that his religion is the only ca- 
tholic religion; and is derived from Chrift and his a- 
poftles, becauſe it agrees with the doctrine of all the fathers 
of the church, all the holy martyrs, and all the Chriſtian 
avorld throughout alt ages: Whereas this is the great 
point in conteſt, whether their religion does —_ 
with that of all the ancient and the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, or no. 

III. That ſort of ſallacy which is called a circle, is 
very near ak in to the petitio principii; as when one 
of the premiſes in a fyllogiſm is queſtioned and op- 
poſed, and we intend to prove it by the concluſion: 
Or, when in a train of ſyllogiſms we prove the laſt 
by recurring to what was the concluſion of the firit : 
The Papiſts are famous at this fort of fallacy, when 
they prove the ſcriptures to be the word of God * 
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the authority or infallible teſtimony of their church; 
and, when they are called to ſhew the infallible au- 
thority of their church, they pretend to prove it by 
the ſcriptures. 

IV. The next kind of ſophiſm is called nen cauſa 
pro cauſa, or the afſignation of a falſe cauſe. This the 
Peripatetic philoſophers were guilty of continually 
when they told us that certain beings, which they 
called fubftantial forms, were the ſprings of colour, 
motion, vegetation, and the various operations of 
natural beings in the animat? and inanimate world; 
witen they informed us that Nature was terribly a- 


fraid of a vacuum, and that this was the cauſe why 


the water would not fall out of a long tube if it was 
turned upſide down: The moderns as well as the 
ancients fall often into this fallacy, when they poſi- 
tively aſſign the reaſons of natural appearances, 
without ſufficient experiments to prove them. 
Aitrologers are overrun with this fort of fallacies, 
and they cheat the people groſly, by pretending to 
tell fortunes, and to deduce the caufe of the various 
occurrences in the lives of men from the various poſi- 
tion of the ſtars and planets, which they call aſpects. 
When comets and eclipſes of the fun and moon are 
conſtrued to ſignify the fate of princes, the revolution 
of ſtates, famine, wars and calamities of all kinds, it is 
a fallacy that belongs to this rank of ſophiſms. 
There is ſcarce any thing more common in hu- 
man life than this ſort of human argument. If 
any two accidental events happen to concur, one is 
preſently made the- cauſe of the other. If Titius 
wronged his neighbour of a guinea, and in fix months 
after he fell down and broke his leg, weak men will 
impute it to the divine vengeance on Titius for his 
former injuſtice. This ſophiſm was found alfo in 
the early days of the world : For, when holy Job was 
furrounded with uncommon miſeries, his own friends 
inferred, that he was a moſt heinous criminal, and 
charged him with aggravated guilt as the cauſe of his 
| calamities a, 
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calamities; though God himſelf by a voice from 
heaven ſolved this uncharitable ſophiſm, and cleared 
his ſervant Job of that charge. 

How frequent is it among men to impute crimes 
to wrong perſons ? We too often charge that upon 
the wicked contrivance and premeditated malice of 
a neighbour, which aroſe merely from ignorance, 
or from unguarded temper. And, on the other 
hand, when we have a mind to excuſe ourſelves, 
we practiſe the ſame ſophiſm, and charge that upon 
our inadvertence or our ignorance, which perhaps 
was deſigned wickedneſs. What is really done by 
a necefiity of circumſtances, we ſometimes impute 
to choice. And again, we charge that upon necei- 
ſity which was really deſired and choſen. 

Sometimes a perſon aCts out of judgment, in 
oppolition to his inclination ; another perſon per- 
haps acts the ſame thing, out of inclination, and a- 
gainſt his judgment. It. is hard for us to determine 
with aſſurance, what are the inward ſprings and- 
ſecret cauſes of every man's conduct ; and therefore 
we ſhould be cautious and flow in paſſing a judg- 
ment where the caſe is not exceeding evident; And 
if we ſhould miſtake, let it rather be on the chari- 
table, than on the cenſorious tide. 

It is the ſame ſophiſm that charges mathematical 
learning with leading the minds of men to ſcepticiſm 
and infidelity, and as unjuitly accuſes the new philoſo- 
phy of paving the way to hereſy and ſchiſm. Thus the 
reformation from Popery has been charged with the 
murder and blood of millions, which in truth is to be 
imputed to the tyranny of the princes and the prieſts, 
who would not ſuffer the people to reform their 
ſentiments and their practices according to the word 
of God. Thus Chriſtianity in the primitive ages was 
charged by the Heathens with all the calamities which 
befel the Roman empire, becauſe the Chriſtians re- 
nounced the heathen gods and idols. 

The way to relieve ourfelves from thoſe * 
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and to ſecure ourſelves from the danger of falling 
into them, is an honeſt and diligent inquiry into 
the real nature and cauſes of things, with a conſtant 
watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe prejudices that might 
warp the judgment atide from truth in that inquiry. 

V. The next is called fallacia accidentis, or a fo- 
phiim wherein we pronounce concerning the nature 
and eflential properties of any ſubject according to 
ſomething which is merely accidental to it. This is 
akin to the former, and is alfo very frequent in 
human life. So if opium or the Peruvian bark has 
becn uſed imprudently or unſucceſsfully, whereby 
the patient has received injury, ſome weaker people 
abſolutely pronounce againſt the uſe of the bark or 
opium upon all occaſions whatſozver, and are ready 
to call them poiſon. So wine has been the accidental 
occaſion of drunkennets and quarrels ; learning and 
printing may have been the accidental cauſe of ſedi- 
tion in a ſtate; the reading of the bible, by accident 
has been uſed to promote hereſies or deitructive er- 
rors; and for theſe reaſons they have been all pro- 
nounced evil things. Mahomet forbade his followers 
the uſe of wine; the Turks diſcourage learning in 
their dominions; and the Papiits forbid the ſcrip- 
tures to be read by the laity. But how very unrea- 
ſonable are theſe inferences, and theſe prohibitions 
which are built upon them! 

VI. The next fophiſm borders upon the former; 
and that is, when we argue from that which is true 
in particular circumſtances, to prove the ſame thing 
true abſolutely, ſimply, and abſtractedfrom all circum- 
ſtances z this is called in the {chools a a fophiſm a difto 

ſecundum quid ad dictum fimpliciter ; as, That which 
is bought in ibe ſhambles is eaten for dinner ; Raw meat 
is bought in the ſhambles ; therefore raw- meat is eaten 
for dinner. Or thus, Livy writes fables and improba- 
bilities auhen he di riboe prodrgies and omens ; therefore 
Livy's Roman hiſtory ts never to be believed in any thing. 


Or thus, There may be ſome miſtakes of tranſcribers in 
fome 
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ſome part of the ſcriptures ; therefore ſcripture alone is 


ſophiſm has its reverſe alſo; as when 


we argue from that which is true ſimply and abſolute- 
ly, to prove the fame thing true in all particular cir- 
cumſtances whatſoever * ; as if a fraitor ſhould argue 
from the ſixth commandment, T hou fhalt not kill a 
man, to prove that he himſelf ought not to be hanged : 
Or if a madman ſhould tell me, I ought not to withhold 


his fevord from him, becauſe no man ought to withbeld the 
property of another. 

"Theſe two laſt ſpecies of ſophiſms are eaſily ſolved, 
by ſhewing the difference betwixt things in their 
abſolute nature, and the ſame things ſurrounded with 
peculiar circumſtances, and confidered in regard to 
ſpecial times, places, perſons. and occaſions ; or by 
ſhewing the difference between a moral and a meta- 
phyſical univerſality, and that the propoſition will 
hold good in one caſe, but not in the other. 

VII. The ſophiſms of compoſition and d 
come next to be mentioned. 

The ſophiſin of compoſition, is when we infer any 
thing concerning ideas in a compound ſenſe, which is 
only true in a divided ſenſe. 
the goſpel that Chriſt made the blind to fee, and the 
deaf to hear, and the lame to walk, we ought not to 
infer hence that Chriſt performed contradictions; but 
thoſe who were blind before, were made to ſee, and 
thoſe who were deaf before, were made to hear, &c. 
50 when the ſcripture aſſures us, The worſt of ſin- 
ners may be ſaved ; it ſignifies only, that they who 
havebeentheworſt of finners may repentand be ſaved, 
not that they ſhall be ſaved in their fins. 
one ſhould argue thus, Two and three are even and 


iviſion 


And when it is faid in 
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odd ; 


This is arguing from a moral univerſality, which admits 
of ſome exceptions, in the ſame manner as may be argued from 
metaphyſical or a natural univerſality, which admits of no ex- 
ception. 
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odd ; Five are tao and three ; therefore five are even 
and odd. Here that is very ſalſly inferred concerning 
two and three in union, which is only true of them 
divided. | 

The fophiſm of diviſeon, is when we infer the ſame 
thing concerning ideas in a divided ſenſe, which is 
only true in a compounded ſenſe; as, if we ſhould pre- 
tend to prove that every ſoldier in the Grecian army 
put an hundred thouſand Perſians to flight, becauſe 
the Grecian ſoldiers did ſo. Or if a man thould argue 
thus, Five is one mumber ; Two and three are fue; 
therefore avs and three are one number, 

This fort of ſophiſm is committed when the word 
All is taken in a collective and a diſtributive ſenſe, 
without a due diſtinction ; as, if any one ſhould 
reaſon thus; All the muſical inſtruments of the Fewifh 
temple made a noble concert; T he harp was a migſical in- 
firument of the Jewiſh temple ; therefore the harp made a 
noble concert. Here the word All in the major is col- 
lective, whereas ſuch a concluſion requires that the 
word All thould be diſtributive. 

It is the fame fallacy when the univerial word 
All or No refers to ſpecies in one propoſition, and 
to individuals in another; as, All animals awere in 
Noah's ark ; therefore No animals periſhed in the flzad-: 
Whereas in the premiſe all animals ſignifies every 
kind of animals, 'which docs not exclude or deny the 
drowning of a thouſand individuals. 

VIII. The laſt fort of ſophiſm ariſes from. our 
abuſe of the ambiguity of words, which is the largeſt 
and moſt extenſive kind of fallacy ; and ind-ed ſe- 
veral of the former fallacies might be reduced to 
this head. 

When the words or phraſes are plainly equivocal, 
they are called /ophiſms of equivecation ; as, if we 
ſhould argue thus: He that ſende forth a book into the 
light, deſires it to be reed ; He that throws a bock into 
the fire, fends it imo the lg,; therefore He that 
thraws a bunt into the fire defies it is be read, 
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This ſophiſm, as well as the foregoing, and all 
of the like nature, are ſolved by thewing the diffe- 
rent ſenſes of the words, terms or phraſes- Here 
light in the major propoſition ſignifies the public 
view of the world ; in the minor it ſignifies the bright- 
neſs of flame and fire; and therefore the ſyllogiſm 
has four terms, or rather, it has no middle term, 
and proves nothing. 
But where ſuch groſs equivocations and ambiguities 
appear in arguments, there is little danger of im- 
poſing upon ourſelves or others. The greateſt 
danger, and which we are perpetually expoſed to 
in reaſoning, is, where the two tenſes or ſignifica- 
tions of one term are near akin, and not plainly 
diſtinguiſhed, and yet they are really ſufficiently 
different in their ſenſe, to lead us into great miſtakes, 
if we are not watchful. And indeed the greateſt 
part of controverſies in the ſacred or civil life ariſe 
from the different ſenſes that are put upon words, 
and the different ideas which are included in them ; 
as have been ſhewn at large in the FIRST PART 
oF Logic, Chap. IV. which treats of words and 
terms. 
I bere is, after all theſe, another ſort of ſophiſm, 

which is wont to be called an imperfect enumeration, 
or a falſe induction, when from a few experiments 
or obſervations men infer general theorems and u- 
niverſal propoſitions. But this is ſufficiently no- 
ticed in the foregoing chapter, where we treated of 
that ſort of ſyllogiſm which is called induction. 


8 ECT. II. 


Two general Tefls of true Syllogiſms, and Methods of 
Sotving all ſophiſms. 


ESIDES the ſpecial deſcription of true ſyllogiſms 
B and ſophiſins already given, and. the rules by 
which the one are framed, and the other refuted, 
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there are theſe two general methods of reducing all 
ſyllogiſms whatſoever to a teſt of their truth or 
falſhood. 

I. The firſt is, that the premiſes muſt, at leaſt im- 
plicitly, contain the concluſion 3 or thus, One of the 
premiſes muſt contain the concluſion, and the other muſt 
ſhew that the concluſion is contained in it. The reaſon 
of this rule is this; when any propoſition is offered 
to be proved, it is neceſſary to find another propo- 
ſition which confirms it, which may be called the 
containing propoſition ; but becauſe the ſecond muſt 
not contain the firſt in an expreſs manner, and in 
the ſame words *, therefore it is neceſſary that « 
third or oſtenſive propoſition be found out, to ſhew 
that the ſecond propoſition contains the firit, which 
was to be proved. Let us make an experiment of 
this ſyllogiſm: Wheſrever is a ſlave to his natural inclin- 
ations is miſerable ; The wicked man is a ſlave to his natural 
inclinations ; therefore The wicked man is miſerable. 
Here it is evident that the major propoſition contains 
the concluſion ; for, under the general character of a 
{lave to natural inclinations, a wicked man is con- 
tained or included; and the minor propoſition de- 
clares it z whence the concluſion is evidently dedu- 
ced, that the wicked man is miſerable. 

In many affirmative ſyllogiſms we may ſuppoſe 
either the major or the minor to contain the con- 
cluſion, and the other to ſhew it; for there is no 
great difference. But in negative ſyllogiſms it is the 
negative propoſition that contains the concluſion, 
and the afhrmative propoſition ſhews it; as, Every 
wiſe man maſters his paſſions; No angry man maſters 
his paſſions ; therefore No angry man is wiſe, Here 

N it 

* It is confeſſed that conditional and disjunctive major 
propoſitions do expreſsly contain all that is in the conclu- 
ſion; but then it is not in a certain and conclufive man- 
ner, but only in a dubious form of ſpeech, and mingled 


with other terms; and therefore it is not the ſame exp: cſs 
propoſition, 
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it is more natural to ſuppoſe the minor to be the 
contained propoſition ; it is the minor implicitly de- 
nies wiſdom concerning an angry man, becauſe mat- 
tering the paſſions is included in wiſdom, and the 
major ſhews it. 

Note, This rule may be applied to complex and 
conjunétive, as well as ſimple ſyllogiſms, and is adapt- 
ed to {hew the truth or falthood of any of them. 

II. The ſecond is this; As the terms in every ſy!lc- 
giſim are uſually repeated twice, ſo they muſt be taken pre- 
ciſely in the ſi 2 ſenſe in beth places : For the greateſt 
part of miſtakes that ariſe in forming ſyllogiſins is 
derived from ſome little difference in the ſeuſe of 
one of the terms in the two parts of the ſyllogiſin 
wherein it is uſed. Let us conſider the following 
ſophiſms. 

I. 1t is o fin to kill a man ; A murderer,is a man ; 
therefore It ir a fir: to kill a murderer. Here the word 
kill in the tirit propotiton ſignifies to kill unjuſtly, 
or without law; in the cnclufton it is taken abſo- 
jutely for putting a man to death in general, and 
therefore the inference is good. 

2. N hai 1 am, you are nat; but I am a man; there- 
fore r are nat a men. This is a relative yl logiſm: 
But if it be reduced to a regular categorica form, it 
will appear there is 2m tbiguicy in the terms, thus ; 
What 7 ＋ is amen; Jou are wot wat 1 am; there- 
fore you are nt a man. Here what I am in the ma- 
Jor propoli fition is taken ſpec —_ for my natire; but 
in the minor propolition the ſame words are taken 
individually for my perſon; therefore the ieren 
muſt be faiſe, for the {yitogiſm does not take the 
term what I em both tunes in the tame ſenſe, 

2. He that foys wu are an atiumai favs true 5 but I. 

þ at foys yet are a gooſe, Jays yn: are an animal ; there- 


fore He toe joys you are a gooje fas ve true, In the ma- 


ior proj Dofition the word @rmal is ihe predicate of 
an incidental propoſition z which incident. propo- 
dition berg affirmative, readers the predicate of it 
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particular, according to chap. II. ſect. 2. axiom 3. 
and conſequently the word animal! there ſignifies 
only human animality. In the minor popoſition the 
word animal, for the fame reaſon, ſignifies the ani- 
mality of a gooſe ; whereby it becomes an ambiguaus 
term, and unfit to build the concluſion upon. Or 
if you ſay, the word animal in the minor is tak- 
en for human animality, then the minor is evident- 
ly falſe. 

It is from this laſt general teſt of ſyllogiſms that 
we derive the cuſtom of the reſpondent in anſwering 
the arguments of the opponent, which is to diſtin- 
guiſh upon the major or minor propoſition, and 
declare which term is uſed in two ſenſes, and in 


what ſenſe the propoſition may be true, and in what 
ſenſc it is falſe. 


— 


HAF. V. 


Some General Rules to direct our Regſaning. 


OS of the general and ſpecial directions given 
to form our 3 adgments aright in the preced- 
ing part of logic might be rehearſed here ; for the 
Juc 480 ents which we paſs upon things are generally 
built on ſome tecret reaſoning or argument by which 
the propotition is ſuppoſed to be proved. But there 
may be yet ſume farther aſſiſtances given to our 
reaſoning powers in their ſearch after truth, and an 
obſervation of the following rules will be of great 
importance for that end. 
Re 'LE I. Accuſtom yourſelves to clear and diſ- 
« tinct ideas, to evident propoſitions, to ſtrong and 
« convincing arguments.” Converſe much with 
thoſe friends, and thoſe books, and thoſe _ 
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of learning, where you meet with the greateſt clear- 
neſs of thought, and force of reaſoning. The 
mathematical ſciences, and particularly arithmetic, 
geometry, and mechanics, abound with theſe advan- 
- tages: And if there were nothing valuable in them 
for the uſes of human life, yet the very ſpeculative 
parts of this ſort of learning are well worth our 
ſtudy; for by perpetual examples they teach us to 
conceive with clearneſs, to conduct our ideas and 
propoſitions in a train of dependence, to reaion 
with ſtrength and demonſtration, and to diſtinguiſh 
between truth and falſhood. Something of theſe 
ſciences ſhould be ſtudied by every man who pre- 
tends to learning, and that, as Mr Locke expreſſes 
it, not ſo much to make us mathematicians, as to 
make us reaſonable creatures. | 

We ſhould gain ſuch a familarity with evidence 
of perception and force of reaſoning, and get ſuch 
a habit of diſcerning clear truths, that the mind 
may be ſoon offended with obſcurity and confuſion : 
Then we ſhall, as it were, naturally and with eaſe 
reſtrain our minds from raſh judgment, before we 
attain juſt evidence of the propoſition which is of- 
fered to us; and we ſhall with the ſame eaſe, and, 
as it were naturally, ſeize and embrace every truth 
that is propoſed with juſt evidence. 

The habit of conceiving clearly, of judging juſtly, 
and of reaſoning well, is not to be attained merely by 
the happineſs of conſtitution, the brightneſs of ge- 
nius, the beſt natural parts, or the beſt collection of 
logical precepts ; It is cuſtom and practice that muſt 
form and eftabliſh this habit. We muſt apply our- 
ſelves to it till we perform all this readily, and with- 
out reflecting on rules. A coherent thinker and a 
ſtrict reaſoner is not to be made at once by a ſet of 
rules, any more than a good painter or 5 may 
be formed extempore, by an excellent lecture on 
muſic or painting. It is of infinite importance 


therefore in our younger years to be taught both 
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the value and the practice of conceiving clearly and 
reaſoning right: For, when we are grown up to the 
middle of life, or paſt it, it is no wonder that we 
mould not learn good reaſoning, any more than 
that an ignorant clown ſhould not be able to learn 
fine language, dancing, or a courtly behaviour, 
when his ruſtic airs have growu up with him till 
the age of forty. 

For want of this care, ſome perſons of rank and 
education dwell all their days among obſcure ideas; 
they conceive and judge always in confuſion ; they 
take weak arguments for demonſtration z they are 
led away with the diſguiſes and thadows of truth. 
Now, it ſuch perſons happen to have a bright ima- 
gination, à volubility of ſpeech, and a copiouſneſs 
of language, they not only impoſe many errors up- 
on their own underſtandings, but they' {ſtamp the 
image of their own. miſtakes upon their neighbours 
alſo, and ſpread their errors abroad, 

It is a matter of juſt lamentation and pity, to con- 
ſider the weakneſs of the common multitude of man- 
kind in this reſpect, how they receive any thing in- 
to their aſſent upon the moſt trifling grounds. True 
reaſoning hath very little ſhare in forming their o- 
pinions. They reſiſt the moſt convincing arguments 
by an obſtinate adherence to their prejudices, and 
believe the moſt improbable things with the greateſt 
aſſurance. They talk of the abſtruſeſt myſteries, and 
determine upon them with the utmoſt confidence, 
and without juſt evidence either from reaſon or re- 
velation. A confuſed heap of dark and inconſiſtent 
ideas, make up a good part of their knowledge in 
matters of philoſophy as well as religion, having never 
been taught the uſe and value of clear and juſt rea- 
ſoning. 

Yet it muſt be ſtill confeſſed that there are ſome 
myſteries in religion, both natural and revealed, as 
well as ſome abltruſe points in philoſophy, wherein 
ihe wiſe as well as the unwiſe muſt be content with ob- 
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ſcure ideas. 'There are ſeveral things, eſpecially relat- 
ing to the inviſible world, which are unſearchable 
in our preſent ſtate, and therefore we muſt believe 
what revelation plainly dictates, though the ideas may 
be obſcure. Reaſon itſelf demands this of us: but 
we ſhould ſeek for the brighteſt evidence both of the 
ideas, and of the connexion of them, whereſocver 
it is attainable. 

RLE I. “ Enlarge your general acquaintance 
« with things daily, in order to attain a rich furni- 
© ture of topics, or middle terms, whereby thoſe 
« propoſitions which occur may be either proved 
cc or diſproved ; but eſpecially meditate and inquire 
« with great diligence and exactneſs into the nature, 
« properties, circumſtances, and relations of the 
« particular ſubject about which you judge or ar- 
« pue.” Conſider its cauſes, effects, conſequences, 
adjuncts, oppoſites, ſigns, &c. ſo far as is needful to 

your preſent purpoſe. You ſhould ſurvey a queſt- 
ion round about, ant on all ſides, and extend your 
views as far as poſſible to every thing that has a con- 
nexion with it. This practice has many advantages 
in it; as, 

1. It will be a means to ſuggeſt to your mind pro- 
per topics for argument about any propoſition that 
relates to the ſame ſubject. 

2. It will enable you with greater readineſs and 
juſtneſs of thought to give an anſwer to any ſudden 
queſtion upon that ſubject, whether it ariſes in your 
own mind, or is propoſed by others. 

3. This will inftru& you to give a plainer and 
ſpeedier ſolution of any difficulties that may attend 
the theme of your diicourſe, and to refute the ob- 
jections of thoſe who have eſpouſed a contrary o- 
pinion. 

4. By ſuch a large ſurvey of the whole ſubject in 
all its properties and relations, you will be better ſe- 
cured from inconfiſtencies, that is, from aſſerting 
or denying any thing in one place, which * 
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dicts what you have aſſerted or denied in another: 
And to attain thele ends, an extenſiveneſs of un- 
derſtanding, and a large memory, are of unipeac- 
able {rvicc. , 

One would be ready to wonder ſometimes how 
eaſily great and wie and learned men are led into 
aſſertions in ſome parts oz the tame tre: tile, which 
are found to be ſcarce coniſtent with what they have 
aſſerted in other But the true reaſon 15, the 
narrowneſs of the mind of man, that it cannot take in 
all the innumerable properties and relations of one 
ſubject with a ſingle vie; and th: refore, whilit they 
are intent on one particular part of their theme, they 
bend all their force ot thoug ht to ome or diſprove 
{ome pronofition that relates to th © part, without 
a ſuffie ent attention to the ee which may 
{l»w from it, and which may urhappily aﬀect ano- 
ther Part o the lame ſudject; and by tuls means 


ae - 


they are ſymetunes le l to ſay things which are mcon- 
ſiſtent. In ſuch h a ene, the ; gent dealers in diſpute 


and controverſy take pleaſurę to caſt nonſenſeand ſelł- 
contradiction oa their antag. nit, with huge and hate- 
ful reproaches. For my part, I rather chooſe to b. 
ty human nature, whoſe neceſſary narrowners of 
underſtanding expoics us all to ſome degrees of th 
frailty. But the mott extenſive furvey poſſible of 
bur whole ſubject is the beſt remedy againſt it. It 
is our judging and arguing upon a partial view of 
things, that expoſes us to miſtakes, and puthes us 
into abſurdities, or at leaſt to the very borders of 
them. | 

RL III. “ In ſearching the knowledge of things, 


« always keep the preciſe point of the preſent queſ- 


te tion in your eye. Take heed that you add no- 
« thing to it while you are arguing, nor omit any 
« part of it.” Watch carefully leſt any new ideas 
flide in to mingle themſolves either wich the ſubject 
or the predicate. See that the queſtion be not alter- 
ed by the ambiguity of any word taken in different 

4 ſenſes; 
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ſenſes ; nor let any ſecret prejudices of your own, 
cr the ſophiſtical arts of others, cheat your under- 
ſtanding, by changing the queſtion, or ſhuffling in 
any thing elſe in its room 

And for this end it is uſeful to keep the preciſe 
matter of inquiry as ſmple as may be, and diſengaged 
from a complication of ideas, which do not neceſſarily 
belong to it. By admitting a complication of ideas, 
and taking too many things at once into one que- 
ſtion, the mind is ſome times dazzled and bewilder- 
ed; and the truth is loſt in ſuch a variety and con- 
fuſion of ideas; whereas, by limiting and narrowing 
the queſtion, you take a fuller ſurvey of the whole 
of it. 

By keeping the ſingle point of inquiry in our 
conſtant view, we ſhall be ſecured from ſudden, 
raſh, and impertinent reſponſes and determinations, 
which ſome have obtruded inſtead of ſolutions and 
ſolid anſwers, before they perfectly knew the queſ- 
tions. 5 

Ru: E IV. « When you have exactly conſidered 
© the preciſe point of inquiry, or what is unknown 
© in the queſtion, then confider what, and how 
&© much you know already of this queſtion, or of 
ce the ideas and terms of which it is compoſed.” It 
is by a compariſon of the known and unknown parts 
of the queſtion together that you find what refc- 
rence the part known hath unto, or what connection 
it hath with the thing that is ſought : 'Thoſe ideas, 
whereby the known and unknown parts of the que- 
{tion are connected, will furniſh you with middle 
terms or arguments whereby the thing propoſed 
may be proved or diſproved, 

In this part of your work, namely, comparing ideas 
together, take due time, and be not two haſty-to come 
to a determination, eſpecially in points of import- 
ance. Some men, when they ſee a little agreement 
or diſagreement between ideas, they preſume a great 
deal, and ſo jump into the concluſion : This is a thort 
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way to fancy, opinion and conceit, but a moſt unſafe 
and uncertain way to true knowledge and wiſdom. 

RuLe. V. „In chooſing your middle terms or ar- 
« guments to prove any queſtion, always take ſuch 
te topics as are ſureſt, and leaſt fallible, and which 
« carry the "greateſt evidence and ſtrength with 
« them.” Be not ſo ſolicitous about the number, as 
the weight of your arguments, eſpecially in proving 
any propoſition which admits of natural certainty, 
or of complete demonſtration. Many times we do 
injury to a cauſe by dwelling upon trifling argu- 
ments. We amuſe our hearers with uncertainties, 
by multiplying the number of feeble reaſonings, be- 
fore we mention thoſe which are more ſubſtantial, 
concluſive, and convincing. And too often we yield 
up our aſſent to mere probable arguments, where 
certain proofs may be obtained. 

Yet it muſt be confeſſed, there are many caſcs 
wherein the growing numbers of probable arguments 
increaſes the degree of probability, and gives a great 
and ſufficient confirmation to the truth which is 
ſought ; as, 

(1.) When we are inquiring the true ſenſe ot 
any word or phraſe, we are more confirmed in the 
ſignification of it, by finding the ſame expreſſion fo 
uſed in ſeveral authors, or in ſeveral places of the 
ſame author. 

(2.) When we are ſearching out the true meaning 
or opinion of any writer, or inquiring into any ſa- 
cred doctrine of ſcripture, we come to a ſurer deter- 
mination of the truth by ſeveral diſtinct places where- 
in the ſame thing is expreſſed or plainly implied; 
becauſe it is not ſo probable that an honeſt ſkilful 
reader ſhould miſtake the meaning of the writer in 
many places, as he may in one or two. 

(3-) When we would prove the importance of 
any ſcriptural doctrine or duty, the multitude of 
texts wherein it is repeated and inculcated upon the 
reader ſeems naturally to inſtruct us that it is a 
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matter of greater importauce than other things which 
are but ſlightly or ſingly mentioned in the Bible. 

(4.) In ſearching out matters of fact in times paſt 
or in diſtant places, in which caſe moral evidence is 
ſufficient, and moral certainty is the utmoſt which 
can be attained, here we derive a greater aſſurance 
of the truth of it by a number of perſons, or a mul- 
titude of circumſtances concurring to bear witnets 
to it. 

(5.) From many experiments in natural philoſo- 
phy we more ſafely infer a general theorem, than 
we can from one or two. 

(6.) In matters which require preſent practice, 
both ſacred and civil, we muſt content ourſelves of- 
tentimes with a mere preponderation of probable 
reaſons or arguments. Where there are ſeveral rea- 
ſons on each ſide, for and againſt a thing that is to 
be done or omitted, a ſmall argument added to 
the heap may juſtly turn the balance on one fide, 
and determine the judgment, as I have noted in the 
Second Part of Logic. 

To conclude: A growing acquaintance with mat- 
ters of learning, and a daily improvement of our 
underſtandings in affairs human and divine, will beſt 
teach us to judge and diſtinguiſh in what caſes the 
number of arguments adds to their weight and 
fosce: It is only experience can fully inform us 
when we muſt be determined by probable topics, 
and when we muſt ſeek and expect demonſtrations. 

RuLz VI. « Prove your concluſion (as far as poſ- 
te ſible) by ſome propoſitions that are in themſelves 
c more plain, evident, and certain, than the con- 
ec cluſion; or at leaſt ſuch as are more known, and 
« more intelligible to the perſon whom you would 
« convince.” If we ſhall neglect this rule, we thall 
endeavour to enlighten that which is obſcure by 
ſomething equally or more obſcure, and to confirm 
that which is dovbtful by ſomething equally or 
more uncertain, Corfmon ſenſe dictates to all men, 
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that * is impoſſible to eſtabliſn any truth, and to 
convince others of it, but by ſomething that is bet- 
ter known to them than that truth is. 

Rule VII. “ Labour in all your arguings to en- 
lighten the underſtanding, as well as to conquer 
&« and captivate the judgment.“ Argue in ſuch a 
manner as may give a natural, diſtinct, and ſolid 
knowledge of things to your hearers, as well as to 
force their aflent by a mere proof of the queſtion. 
Now, to attain this end, the chief topic or medium 
of your demonſtration thould be fetched, as much as 
poſhble, from the nature of the thing to be proved, 
or from thoſe things which are moſt naturally con- 
nected with it. 

Geometricians ſometimes break this rule without 
neceſſity, two ways, namely, 

1. Whed> they prove one propoſition only by 
ſhewing that abſurdities will follow if the contra- 
diftory propoſition be ſuppoſed or admitted: This 
is called Reductio ad obſurdum *, or Demonſtratio per 
:1mp2/ibile. As, tor inſtance, When they prove all the 
rad: of a circle to be equal, by ſuppoſing one ra- 
dius to be longer or ſhorter than another, and then 
thewing what conſequences will follow. This, I con- 
teſs, forces the aſſent, but it does not enlighten the 
mind, by thewing the true reaſon and cauſe why all 

radi are equal, "which is A from the very 
conſtruction of a circle: For, ſince a circle is formed 
by fixing one end of a ſtraight line in the centre, 
NG and 
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Note, This rule chiefly refers to the eſtabliſhment of ſome 
truth, rather than the refutation of error. It is a very com- 
mon and uſeful way of arguing, to refute a faite propoſition, 
by ſhewing what evident falthood or abſurdity will follow 
from it : For what propoſition ſoever is really abſurd and 
falſe, docs effectually prove that principle to be falſe from 
which it is derived; ſo that this way of refuting an crcor is 
not ſo uſually called Redu#tia ad Hbfurdum, 
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and moving the other end round, (or, which is all 
one, by compaſſes kept open to a certain extent), it 
follows evidently that every part of the circum- 
ference being thus deſcribed, muſt be equally diſtant 
from the centre, and therefore the Radii, which are 
lines from the centre to the circumference, muſt be 
all equal. 

2. Geometricians forget this rule when they heap 
up many far-fetched lines, figures, and proportions 
to prove ſome plain, ſimple, and obvious propoſi- 
tion. This is called a Demonſtration per aliena et re- 
meta, or an argument from unnatural and remote 
mediums: As if, in order to prove the radi of a 
circle are all equal, I ſhould make ſeveral triangles 
and ſquares about the circle, and then from ſome 
properties and propoſitions of ſquares and triangles 
prove that the radi of a circle are equal 
| Yet it muſt be confefled, that ſometimes ſuch 
queſtions happen, that it is hardly poſſible to prove 
them by direct arguments drawn from the nature 
of things, &c. and then it may not only be lawful 
but neceflary to uſe indirect proofs, and arguments 
drawn from remote mediums, or from the abſurdi- 
ty of the contradictory ſuppoſitions. 

Such indirect and remote arguments may alſo 
be ſometimes uſed to confirm a propoſition, which 
has been before proved by arguments more direct 
and immediate. 

RuLz VIII. Though arguments ſhould give light 
to the ſubject, as well as conſtrain the affent, yet 
you muſt learn * to diſtinguiſh well between an ex- 
« plication and an argument; and neither impoſe 
« upon yourſelves, nor ſuffer yourſelves to be im- 
« poſed upon by others, by miſtaking a mere illuſ- 
« tration for a convincing reaſon. 

Axioms themſelves, or ſelf-evident propoſitions, 
may want an explication or illuſtration, though 
they are not to be proved by reaſoning. * 

Similitudes and alluſions have oftentimes a very 
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happy influence to explain ſome difficult truth, and 
to render the idea of it familiar and eaſy. Where 
the reſemblance is juſt and accurate, the influence 
of a ſimile may proceed ſo far as to ſhew the poſſi- 
bility of the thing in queſtion : But fimilitudes muſt 
not be taken as a ſolid proof of the truth or exiſt- 
ence of thoſe things to which they have a reſem- 
blance. A too great deference paid to ſimilitudes, 
or an utter rejection of them, ſeem to be two ex- 
tremes, and ought to be avoided. 'Fhe late inge- 
nious Mr. Locke, even in his inquries after truth, 
makes great uſe of „miles for frequent illuſtration, 
and is very happy in the invention of them; though 
he warns us alſo leſt we miſtake them for concluſive 
arguments. 

Yet let it be noted here, that a parable or ſimi- 
litude uſed by an author may give a ſufficient proof 
of the true ſenſe and meaning of that author, pro- 
vided that he draw not this ſimilitude beyond the 
ſcope and deſign for which it was brought; as, when 
our Saviour affirms, Rev. iii. 3. I will come on thee 
as a thief ; this will plainly prove that he deſcribes 
the unexpectedneſs of his appearance, though it is by 
no means to be drawn to ſignify any injuſtice in his 
deſign. 

RuLE IX. « In your whole courſe of reaſoning 
« keep your mind ſincerely intent on the purſuit 
« of truth; and follow ſolid argument whereſo- 
« ever it leads you. Let not a party ſpirit, nor any 
« paſſion or prejudice whatſoever, ſtop or avert the 
&« current of your reaſoning in queſt of true know- 
« ledge.” 

When you are inquiring therefore into any ſub- 
jet, maintain a due regard to the arguments and 
objections on both ſides of a queſtion : Conſider, 
compare, and balance them well before you deter- 
mine for one ſide. It is a frequent, but a very faulty 
practice, to hunt after arguments only to make 
good one fide of a queſtion, and entirely to neglect 


and 
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and refuſe thoſe which favour the other ſide. If we 
have not given a due weight to arguments on both 
ſides, we do but wilfully miſguide our judgment, 
and abuſe our reaſon, by forbidding its ſearch aſter 
truth. When we eſpouſe opinions by a ſecret bias 
on the mind, through the influence of fear, hope, 
honour, credit, intereſt, or any other prejudice, 
and then ſeek arguments only to ſupport thoſe opi- 
nions, we have neither done our duty to God, nor to 
ourſelves, and it is a matter of mere 3 if we 
ſtumble upon truth in our way to eaſe and prefer- 
ment. The power of reaſoning was given us by our 
Maker for this very end, to purſue truth; and we 
abuſe one of his richeſt gifts, if we baſely yield i it up 
to be led aſtray by any of the nreaner powers of na- 
ture, or the periſhing intereſts of this life. Reaſon 
itſelf, if honeſtly obeyed, will lead us to receive the 
divine revelation of the goſpel where it is duly pro- 
poſed, and this will ſhew us the path of life ever- 
laſting. 
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THE. 
Or DisrosirION AND METHOD. 


T is not merely a clear and diſtinct idea, a well 
formed propoſition, or a juſt argument, tliat is 
ſafficient to ſearch out and communicate the know- 
ledge of a ſubject. There mult be a variety and ic- 
ries of them ditpoſed in a due manner, in order to 
attain this end: And therefore it is the deſigu of 
the laſt part of Locic to teach us the art of method. 
It is that muſt ſecure our thoughts from that confu- 
ſion, darkneſs, pd miſtake, which unavodably at- 
tend the medications and ditcourſes even of the 

brighteſt genius who deſpiſcs the rules of it. _ 
We 
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I. We ſhall here confider the nature of method, 
and the ſeveral kinds of it. 

II. Lay down the general rules of method, with 
a few particulars under them. 


CHAT. I. 


Of the Nature of METHOD, and the ſeveral Kinds 
of it, namely, Natural and Arbitrary, Synthetic and 
Analytic. 


ETHOD, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies 
M the placing of ſeveral things, or performing 
everal operations in ſuch an order, as is moſt con- 
venient to attain ſome end propoſed : And in this 
ſenſe it is applied to all the works of nature and art, 
to all the divine affairs of creation and providence ; 
and to the artifices, ſchemes, contrivances and prac- 
tices of mankind, whether in natural, civil, or ſacred 
affairs. 

Now this orderly diſpoſition of things includes 
the ideas of prior, poſterior, and ſimultaneous ; of 
ſuperior, inferior, aud equal ; of beginning, end, and 
middle, &c. which are deſcribed more particularly 
among the general affections of being, in ontology. 

But, in logic, method is uſually taken in a more 
limited ſenſe, and the nature of it is thus deſcribed : 
Method ts the diſpoſution of a variety of thoughts on any 
ſubject in ſuch order as may beſt ſerve to find out unknown 
truths, to explain and confirm truths that are known, or 
to fix them ts the memory. 

It is diſtributed into two general kinds, namely, 
natural and arbitrary. 


Natural 
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Natural method is that which obſerves the order 
of nature, and proceeds in ſuch a manner as that the 
knowledge of the things which follow depends in 
a great meaſure on the things which go before, and 
this is twofold, viz. ſynthetic and analytic*. 

Synthetic method is that which begins with the 
parts 4, and leads onward to the knowledge of the 
whole; it begins with the moſt ſimple principles, 
and genera truths, and proceeds by degrees to 

that 


* The word analyſis has three or four ſenſes, which it may 
not be improper to take notice of here. 


I. It ſignifies the general and particular heads of a diſcourſe, 
with their mutual connections, both co-ordinate and ſubordi- 
nate, drawn out by way of abſtract into one or more tables, 
which arc frequently placed like an ind:x at the beginning or 
end of a book. 

2. It ſiguifies the reſolving of a diſcourſe into its various 
ſubjects and arguments, as when any writing of the ancient 
prophets is reſolved into the prophetical, hiſtorical, doctrinal, 
and practical parts of it; it is ſaid to be analyſed in general. 
When a ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into the nouns, the verbs, 
pronouns, adverbs, and other particles of ſpeech, which com- 
poſe it, then it is ſaid to be analyſed grammatically. When 
the ſame ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into ſubject and predicate, 
propoſition, argument, act, object, cauſe, effect, adjunct, op- 
poſite, &c. then it is analyſed logically and metaphyfically. 
This laſt is what is chiefly mcant in the theological ſchools, 
when they ſpeak of analyſing a text of ſcripture. 

3- Analyſis ſiguiſies particularly the ſcience of algebra, where- 
in a queſtion being propoſed, one or more letters, as, x, y, Z, 
or vowels, as, a, e, i, &c. are made uſe of to fignity the un- 
known number, which being intermingled with ſeveral known 
numbers in the queſtion, is at laſt, by the rules of art, ſeparated 
or releaſed from that entanglement, and its particular value is 
found out by ſhewing its equation or equality to ſome known 
aumber. 

4. It ſignifies analytical method, as here explained in logic. 

+ Note, It is confeſſed that ſyntheſis often begins with the 
genus and proceeds to the ſpecies and individuals. But the 
genus or generic nature is then conſidered only as a phyfical 
or eſſential part of the ſpecies, though it be ſometimes called 
an univerſal or logical whole. Thus ſynthetic method main- 
tains its own deſcription ſtill, for it begins with the parts, and 
proceeds to the whole ; which is compoſed of them. 
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that which is drawn from them, or compounded 
of them : And therefore it is called the method of 
compoſition. 

Analytic method takes the whole compound as it 
finds it, whether it be a ſpecies or an individual, and 
leads us into the knowledge of it, by reſolving it 
into its firſt principles or parts, its generic nature, 
and its ſpecial properties; and therefore it is called 
the method of reſolution. 

As ſynthetic method is generally uſed in teaching 
the ſciences after they are invented, ſo analytic is 
moſt practiſed in finding out things unknown. 
Though it muſt be confefled that both methods are 
ſometimes employed to find out truth and to com- 
municate it. 

If we know the parts of any ſubject caſier and 
better than the whole, we conſider the parts diſ- 
tinctly, and by putting them together, we come 
to the knowledge of the whole. So in grammar 
we learn firſt to know letters, we join them to make 
ſyllables, out of ſyllables we compoſe words, and ont 
of words we make ſentences and diſcourſes. So the 
phyſician and apothecary knows the nature and pow- 
ers of his ſimples, namely, his drugs, his-herbs, his 
minerals, &c.; and putting them together, and conſi- 
dering their ſeveral virtues, he finds what will be 
the nature and powers of the bolus, or any com- 
pound medicine: This is the ſynthetic method. 

But if we are better acquainted with the whole 
than we are with particular parts, then we divide 
or reſolve the whole into its parts, and thereby 
gain a diſtinft knowledge of them. So in vulgar 
life we leary in the groſs what plants or minerals 
are; and/then by chemiſtry we gain the knowledge 
of falt, ſulphur, ſpirit, water, earth, which are the 
principles of them. So we are firſt acquainted 
with the whole body of an animal, and then by ana- 
tomy or diſſection we come to learn all the inward 
and outward parts of it. This is the analytic method. 

According 
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According to this moſt general and obvious idea 
of ſynthetic and analytic method, they differ from 
each other as the way which leads up from a val- 
ley to a mountain differs fron itſelf, conſidered as it 
leads down from the mountain to the valley; or, as 
St Matthew and St Luke prove Chrift to be the fon of 
Abraham ; Luke finds it out by analyſis, riuug iron 
Chriſt to his anceſtors z Mathew teaches it in the 
ſynthetic method, begining from Abraham, and 
ſhewing that Chriſt is found among his poſterity. 
Therefore it is an uſeful thing in the ſciences, when 
we have by analyſis found out a truth, we uſe the 
ſynthetic method to explain and deliver it, and prove 
it to be true. 

In this eaſy view of things, theſe two kinds of me- 
thod may be preſerved conſpicuouſly, and entirely 
diſtin&t : But the ſubjects of knowledge being inti- 
nite, and the ways whereby we arrive at this know- 
ledge being almoſt infinitely various, it is very dif- 
ficult, and almoſt impoſſible, always to. maintain the 
preciſe diſtinction beween theie two methods. 

This will evidently appear in the following obſer- 
Vations. 

Obſerv. I. The analytic method being uſed chiefly 
to find out things unknown, it is not limited or con- 
fined merely to begin with ſome whole ſubject, and 
proceed to the knowledge of its parts, but it takes 
its riſe ſometimes from any ſingle part or property, 
or from any thing whatſoever that belongs to a ſub- 
ject which happens to be firſt and moſt eaſily known, 
and thereby inquires into the more abſtruſe and un- 
known parts, properties, caufes, effects, and modes 
of it, whether abſolute or relative : As, for inſtance, 

(1.) Analyſis finds out cauſes by their effects. 50 
in the ſpeculative part of natural philoſophy, when 
we obſerve light, colours, motion, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, 
and other properties and powers of bodies, or any of 
the common or uncommon arpearances of things, ei- 
ther on earth or in heaven, we ſearch out the cauſes of 


them 


4 . 
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them. So by the various creatures we find out the 
Creator, and learn his wiſdom, power and goodneſs. 
(2.) It finds out effects by their cauſes. So the prac- 
tical and mechanical part of natural philoſophy con- 
ſiders ſuch powers of motion, as the wind, the fire, 
and the water, &c. and then contrives what uſes they 
may be applied to, and what will be their effects, in 
order to make mills and engines of various kinds. 
(3-) It finds out the general and ſpecial nature 
of a thing, by conſidering the various attributes 
of the individuals, and obſerving what is common 
and what is proper, what is accidental, and what is 
eſſential. So by ſurveying the colour, the ſhape, 
motion, reſt, place, ſolidity, and extenſion of bodies, 
we come to find that the nature of body in general is 
ſolid extenſion; becauſe all other qualities of bodies 
are changeable ; but this belongs to al bodies, and 
it endures through all changes; and becauſe this 
is proper to body alone, and agrees not to any thing 
elſe; and it is the foundation of all other properties. 
(4-) It finds out the remaining properties or parts 
of a thing, by having ſome parts or properties given. 
So the area of a triangle is found by knowing the 


height and the baſe. So by having two {les and 


an angle of a triangle given, we find the remaining 
ſtde and angles. So when we know cogitation is the 
prime attribute of a ſpirit, we inter its unmate ality, 
and thence its immortality, 
(5.) Analyſis finds the means neceſſary to attain 
a propoſed end, by having the end firit aſſigned. 
90 in moral, political, economical affairs, having pro- 
poſed the government of ſelf, a family, a ſociety, or a 
nation, in order to their beſt intereſt, we conſider 
and ſearch out what are the proper laws, rules and 
means to effect it. So in the practices of artificers, 
manufacturers of various kinds, the end being pro- 
poſed, as, making cloth, houſes, ſhips, &c. we find out 
ways of compoſing thoſe things for the ſeveral uſes 
of numan life. But the putting any of theſe means 
in execution to attain the end, is ſynthetic method. 
Many 
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Many other particulars might be repreſented to 


ſhew the various forins of analytic method, whereby 


truth is found out, and ſome of them come very 
near to ſynthetic, ſo hardly as to be diſtinguiſhed. 

Obſerv, II. Not only the inveſtigation of truth, 
but the communication of it alſo, is often practiſed in 
fuch a method, as neither agrees preciſely to ſynthe- 
tic or analytic. Some ſciences, if you conſider the 
whole of them in general, are treated in ſynthetic 
order; ſo phyſics, or natural philoſophy, begins uſu- 
ally with an account of the general nature and pro- 
perties of matter or bodies, and by degrees deſcends 
to conſider the particular ſpecies of bodies, with their 
powers and properties; yet it is very evident, that 
when philoſophers come to particular plants and a- 
nimals, then by chemiſtry and anatomy they analyſe 
or reſolve thoſe bodies into their ſeveral conſtituent 
parts. On the other hand, logic is begun in analytic 
method; the whole is divided into its integral parts, 
according to the four operations of the mind; yet 
here and there ſynthetic method is uſed in the par- 
ticular branches of it, for it treats of ideas in gene- 
ral firſt, and then deſcends to the ſeveral ſpecies of 
them; it teaches how propoſitions are made up of 
ideas, and ſyllogiſms 3 propoſitions, which is the 
order of compoſition. 

The ancient ſcholaſtic writers have taken a great 
deal of pains, and engaged in uſeleſs diſputes, about 
theſe two methods, and after all have not been able 
to give ſuch an account of them as to keep them en- 
tirely diſtin&t from each other, neither in the theory 
nor in the practice. Some of the moderns have avoid- 
ed this confuſion in ſome meaſure by confining theme 
ſelves to deſcribe almoſt nothing elſe but the ſynthe- 
tic anylitic methods of geometricians and algrebraiſts, 
whereby they have too much narrowed the nature 
and rules of method, as though every thing were to 
be treated in mathematical forms. 

Upon the whole, I conclude that neither oi theſe 

two 
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two methods ſhould be two ſcrupulouſly and ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly purſucd, cither in the invention or in the 
communication of knowledge. It is enough, if the 
order of nature be but obſerved in making the 
knowledge of things following depend on the know- 
ledge of the things which go before. Ottentimes a 
mixed method wil! be found moſt effectual for theſe 
purpoſes z and indeed a wiſe and judicious proſpect 
of our main end and delign muit regulate all me- 
thod whatſoever. 

Here the rules of natural method ought to be pro- 
poſed, (whether it be analytic or ſynthetic, or mix- 
ed :) but it is proper fir{t to give ſome account of 
arbitrary method, left it be thruſt at too great a diſ- 
tance from the firſt mention of it. 

Arbitrary methed leaves the order of nature, and 
accommodates itſelf to many purpoſes z ſuch as, to 
treaſure up things, and retain them in memory; to 
to karrangue and perſuade mankind to any practice 
in the religious or the civil life; or to delight, amuſe, 
or entertain the mind. 

As for the aſſiſtance of the memory, in moſt things 
a natural order has an happy influence; for reaſon it- 
ſelf dedvcing one thing from another, greatly aſſiſts 
the memory by the natural connexion and mutual 
dependence of things. But there are various other 
methods which mankind have made uſe of for this 
purpoſe, and indeed there are ſome ſubjects that can 
hardly be reduced either to analyſis or ſyntheſis, 

In reading or writing hiſtory, ſome follow the or- 
der of the governors of a nation, and diſpoſe every 
tranſacti on under their particular reigns : So the ſa- 
cred books of Kings and Chronicles are written. Some 
write in annals or journals, and make a new chapter of 
every yar. Some put all thote tranſactions together 
which relate to one ſubject ; that is, all the affairs of 
one war, ore league, one confederacy, one council, 
&c. tho' it laſted many years, and under many rulers. 

So in writing the lives of men, which is called bio- 
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graphy, ſome authors follow the tract of their years, 
and place every thing in the preciſe order of time 
when it occurred : Others throw the temper and 
character of the perſons, their private life, their pub- 
lic ſtations, their perſonal occurrences, their domeſtic 
conduct, their ſpeeches, their books or writings, their 
ſickneſs and death, into ſo many diſtinct chapters. 

In chronology ſome writers make their epochas to 
begin all with one letter: So in the book called Ductor 
Hiſtoricus, the periods all begin with C; as, Creation, 
Cataclyſm, or deluge, Chaldean Empire, Cyrus, 
Chriſt, Conſtantine &c. Some divide their accounts 
of time according to the four great monarchies; Aſ- 
ſyrian, Perſian, Grecian, and Roman. Others think 
it ſerves the memory beſt to divide all their ſubjects 
into the remarkable number of ſevens : ſo Prideaux 
has written an introduction to hiſtory, And there is 
a book of divinity called Faſiculus Contriverſarium, by 
an author of the tame name, written in the ſame me- 
thod, wherein every controverſy has ſeven queſtions 
belonging to it; though the order of nature ſeems, to 
be too much neglected by a confinement to this ſep- 
tenary number. 

Thoſe writers and ſpeakers whoſe chief buſineſs 
is to amuſe or delight, to allure, terrify, or perſuade 
mankind, do not confine themſelves to any natural 
order, but in a exyptical or hidden method, adapt e- 
very thing to their deſigned ends. Sometimes they 
omit thoie things which might injure their deſign, 
or grow tedious to their hearers, though they 
ſeem to have a neceſſary relation to the point in hand: 
Sometimes they add thoſe things which have no great 
references to the ſubject, but are ſuited to allure or 
refreſh the mind and the ear. They dilate ſometimes, 
and flouriſh long upon little incidents, and they ſki» 
over, and but lightly touch the drier parts of their 
theme. They place the firit things laſt, and the lait 
things firſt, with wondrous art; and yet ſo manage 
it as to conceal their artitice, and lead the ſenſes and 

paſſions 
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paſſions of their hearers into a pleaſing and power- 
ful captivity. 

It is chiefly poeſy and oratory that require the prac- 
tice of this kind of arbitrary method: They omit things 
eſſential which are not beautiful, they inſert little 
needleſs circumſtances, and beautiful digreflions, they 
invert times and actions, in order to place every thing 
in the moſt affecting light; and for this end, in their 
practice they neglect all logical forms; yet a good 
acquaintance with the forms of logic and natural me- 
thod is of admirable uſe to thoſe who would attain 
theſe arts in perfection; hereby they will be able to 
range their own thoughts in ſuch a method and 
ſcheme, as to take a more large and comprehenſive 
ſurvey of their ſubject and deſign in all the parts of 
it; and by this means they will better judge what to 
' chooſe and what to refuſe, and how to dreſs and 
manage the whole ſcene before them, ſo as to attain 
their own ends with greater glory and ſucceſs.” 


CHAP. II. 
The Rules of Mrhop, General and Particular. 


HE general rules of true method in the purſuit 
or communication of knowledge, may be all 
compriſed under the following heads. It muſt be 
(I.) Safe. (2.) Plain and eaſy. (3.) Diſtinct. (4.) Full 
or without defect. (5.) Short or without ſuperfluity. 
(6.) Proper to the ſubje and the defegn. (7.) Connected. 
Rur.x I. Among all the qualifications of a good 
method, there is none more neceflary and important 
than that it ſhould be ſafe, and ſecure from error ; 
and to this end theſe four particular. or ſpecial di- 
rections ſhould be obſerved. : 
1. « Uſe great care and circumſpection in laying 
« the foundation of your diſcourſe, or your ſcheme 
« of thonghts upon any ſubjeft” Thoſe propoſi- 
tions which are to ſtand as firſt principles, and on 
which 
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which the whole argument depends, muſt be viewed 
on all ſides with the utmoſt accuracy, leſt an error 
being admitted there, thould diffuſe itſelf through 
the whole ſubject. Sce therefore that your general 
definitions or deſcriptions are as accurate as thenature 
of the thing will bear : See that your general divitions 
and diſtributions be juſt and exact, according to the 
rules given in the firſt part of logic: See that your 
axioms be ſufficiently evident, ſo as to demand the 
aſſent of thoſe that examine them with due atten- 
tion: See that your firſt and more immediate conſe- 
quences from theſe principles be welldrawn; andtake 
the ſame care of all other propotitions that have a 
powerful and ſpreading influence, through the ſe- 
veral parts of your diſcourſe. 

For want of this care, ſometimes a large treatiſe 
has been writcen by a long deduction of conſequences 
from one or two doubtful principles, which principles 
have been effectually refuted in a few lines, and 
thus the whole treatiſe has been deſtroyed at once : 
So the largeſt and faireſt building ſinks and tum- 
bles to the ground, if the foundation and corner= 
ſtones of it ace feeble and inſufficient 

2. It is a very adviſeable thing that your pri- 
« mary and fundamental propotitions be not only 
« evident and true, but they thould be made a little 
« familiar to the mind by dwelling upon them be- 
« fore you proceed farther.” By this means you 
will gain fo full an acquaintance with them, that 
you may draw conſequences from them with much 
more freedom, with greater varicty, brighter evi- 
dence, and with a firmer certainty, than if you have 
but a {light and ſudden view of them. 

3- © As you proceed in the connection of your 
& arguments, ſee that your ground be made firm in 
« every ſtep.” See that every link of your chain 
of reaſoning be ſtrong and good : For if but one 
link be teeble and doubtful, the whole chain of ar- 
guments feels the weakneſs of it, and lies expoſed- 
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to every objector, and the original queſtion re- 
mains undetermined. 

4. © Draw up all your propoſitions and arguments 
© with ſo much caution, and expreſs your ideas 
« with ſuch a juſt limitation, as may preclude or 
& anticipate any objections.” Yet remember this is 
only to be done, as far as it is poſſible, without too 
much entangling the queſtion, or introducing com- 
plicated ideas, and obſcuring the ſenſe. But if ſuch 
a cautious and limited dreſs of the queſtion ſhould 
render the ideas too much complicated, or the ſenſe 
obſcure, then it is better to keep the argument more 
ſimple, clear, and eaſy to be underſtood, and aſter- 
wards mention the objections diſtinctly in their full 
ſtrength, and give a diſtinct anſwer to them. 

RLE II. Let your method be plain and eaſy, fo 
that your hearers or readers, as well as yourſelf, 
may run through it without embarraſſment, and 
may take a clear and comprehenſive view of the 
whole ſcheme. To this end the following particular 
directions will be uſeful. 

1. © Begin always with thoſe things which are 
cc beſt known and moſt obvious, whereby the mind 
« may have no difficulty or fatigue, and proceed 
cc by regular and eaſy ſteps to things that are more 
« difficult.“ And as far as poſſible, let not the 
underſtanding, or the proof of any of your poſitions, 
depend on the politions that follow, but always on 
thoſe which go before. It is a matter of wonder 
that in ſo knowing an age as this, there ſhould be 
ſo many perſons offering violence daily to this rule, 
by teaching the Latin language by a grammar written 
in Latin, which method ſeems to require a perfect 
knowledge of an unknown tongue, in order to learn 
the firſt rudiments of it.” 

2. «© Do nat affect exceſſive haſte in learning or 
« teaching any ſcience, nor hurry at once into the 
“ midſt of it, leſt you be too ſoon involved in ſeve- 
« ral new and ſtrange ideas and propoſitions which 
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& cannot be well underſtood without a longer and 
« cloſer attention to thoſe which go before.” Such 
fort of ſpeed is but a waſte of time, and will con- 
{train you to take many ſteps backward again, if you 
would arrive at a regular and complete knowledge 
of the ſubject. 

3.“ Be not fond of crowding too many thoughts 
“ and reaſonings into one ſentence or paragraph, 
« beyond the apprehenſion or capacity of your 
“ readers or hearers,” There are ſome perſons of 
a good genius and a capacious mind, who write and 
{peak very obſcurely upon this account; they affect 
a long train of dependencies, before they come to a 
period; they imagine that they can never fill their 
page with too much ſenſe; but they little think how 
they bury their own beſt ideas in the crowd, and 
render them in a manner inviſible and uſeleſs to the 
greateſt part of mankind. Such men may be great 
{cholars, yet they are but poor teachers. 

4. For the ſame reaſon, avoid too many ſubdi- 
&« vitions. Contrive your ſcheme of thoughts in 
« ſuch a manner as will finiſh your whole argument 
with as few inferior branches as reaſon will ad- 
mit; and let them be ſuch as are obvious and 
open to the underſtanding, that they may be with- 
“ in one füngle view of the mind.” This will not 
only aſſiit the underſtanding to receive, but it will 
aid the memory alſo to retain truth: Whereas a 
diſcourſe cut out into a vaſt multitude of gradual 
iubor dinations, has many inconveniencies in it; it 
give 3 pain to the mind and memory, in furvyeing 
and retaining the ſcheme of diſcourte, and expoſes 
the unſkilful hearer to mingle the ſuperior and in- 
i2rior particulars together; it leads them into a thick 
wood initead of open day-light, and places them in 
a labyrinth inſtead of a plain path, 

5. © Give all diligence in your younger years to 
obtain a clear and eaſy way of exprefiing your 
« conceptions, that your words, as faſt as you utter 
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& them, may ſtamp your own ideas exactly on the 
© mind of the hearer.” This is a moſt happy talent 
for the conveyance of truth, and an excellent ſecu- 
rity againſt miſtakes and needlets controverſies. 

KLE III. Let your method be diſtinct, and with- 
out the perplexing mixture of things that ought to 
be kept ſeparate, and this will be caſily practiſed by 
tour directions. 

1. Do not bring unneceſſary or heterogeneous 
56 matter into your diſcourſe on any ſubject; that 
is, do not mingle an argument on one ſubject 
« with matters that relate entirely to another, but 
« juſt ſo far as is neceflary to give a clearer know- 
© ledge of the ſubject in hand.“ Examples in lo- 
vic may be borrowed from any of the ſciences to 
illuſtrate the rules; But long interpoſitions of natu- 
ral philoſophy, of the imagination and paſſions, of ag- 
ency of ſpirits united to bodies, &c. break the thread 
of diſcourſe, and perplex the ſubject. 

2.“ Let every complicated theme or idea be di- 
ce vided into its diſtinct ſingle parts, as far as the 
« nature of the ſabje&t and your preſent defi ign 
« requires it.“ Though you muſt not abound in 
ncedlels ſubdiviſions, yet ſomething of this work is 
very neceſſary; and it is a good judgment alone can 
dictate how far to proceed in it, and when to ſtop. 

Compound ideas muſt be reduced to a ſimple 
form in order to underſtand them well. You may 
eally maſter that ſubject in all the parts of it by a 

regular ficcefſion, which would confound the un- 
gerſt: mding to ſurvey them at once. So we come to 
the knowledge of a very perplexed diagram in geome- 
try, or a complicated machine in mechanics, by having 
it parcelled out to us in its ſeveral parts and principles, 
according to this and the foregoing rule of method. 

*,. Call every idea, propoſition and argument 

« to its proper claſs, and kecp each part of the ſub- 
40 ject 

* '[hipgs of one kind are called homogeneous, things uf da- 

ferent kinds are heterogeneous. 
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& ject in its own place. Put thoſe things all together 
© that belong to one part or property, one conſi- 
&« deration or view of your ſubject.” I his will pre- 
vent needle(s repetitions, and keep you from inter- 
mixing things which are different. We muſt main- 
tain this diſtinction of things and places if we would 
be ſafe from error. It is confuſion that leads us into 
endleſs miſtakes, which naturally ariſe from a va- 
riety of ideas ill-joined, ill-ſorted, or ill-diſpoſed. 
It is one great uſe of method, that à multitude of 
thoughts and propoſitions may be ſo diſtinc Hy ranged 
in their proper lituations, that the mind may got 
be overwhelmed with a confuſed attention to them 
all at once, nor be diſtracted with their variety, nor 
be tempted to unite things which ought to be ſepa- 
rated, nor to disjoin things which ſhould be united. 
4. In the partition of your diſcourſe into diſtinct 
« heads, take heed that your particulars do not in- 
« terfere with. the generals, nor with each other.” 
Think it is not enough that you make uſe of diſtinct 
expreſſions in cach particular, but take care that the 
de- be diſtinct alſo, It is mere foolery to multiply 
diſtinct particulars in treating of hi¹ge, where the 


difference of your particulars lies only in names and 
evords. 


RuLE IV. The method of treating a ſubject ſhould 


be plenary or full, ſo that nothing may be wanting; 
nothing which is neceſſary or proper ſhould beomitted, 

When you are called to explain a fubject, do not 
paſs by, nor ſkip over any thing. in it w hich 1 Is very 
difficult or obſcure. 


When you enumerate the parts or the 3 of 


any ſubject, do it in a complete and comprehenſive 


manner, 

When you are aſlerting or proving any truth, ſec 
that every doubtful or diſputable part of the argu- 
ment be well ſupported and confirmed. 

If you are to illuſtrate or argue a point of difficul- 
ty, be not toq ſcanty of words, but rather become a 
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little copious and diffuſive in your language: Sct 
the truth before the reader in ſeveral lights, turn 
the various ſides of it to view, in order to give a 
full idea and firm evidence of the propoſition. 
When you are drawing up a narrative of any mat- 
ter of fact, ſee that no important circumſtances be 
omitted. 
When you propoſe the ſolution of any difficulty, 
conſider all the various caſes wherein it can happen, 
and ſhew how they may be ſolved. 


In ſhort, let your enumerations, your diviſions, and 


diſtributions of things, be ſo accurate, that no need- 


ful idea or part may be left out. 

This fulneſs of method does not require that every 
thing ſhould be ſaid which can be ſaid upon any 
ſubject ; for this would make each ſingle ſcience 
_ endleſs; But you ſhould fay every thing which is 
neceſſary to the deſign in view, and which has a 
proper and direct tendency to this end; always pro- 
portioning the amplitude of your matter, and the 
fulneſs of your diſcourſe, to your great deſign, to 
the length of your time, to the convenience, de- 
light, and profit of your hearers. 

Rol V. As your method muſt be full without 
deficiency, fo it muſt be ſhort, or without ſuperfluity. 
The fulneſs of a diſcourſe enlarges our knowledge, 
and the well concerted brevity ſaves our time. In 
order to obſerve this rule, it will be enough to 
point out the chief of thoſe ſuperfluities or redundan- 
cies, which ſome perſons are guilty of in their diſ- 
courſes, with a due caution againſt them. 

1. «„ Avoid all needleſs repetitions of the ſame 
« thing in different parts of your diſcourſe.” It 
muſt be confeſſed there are ſeveral caſes wherein a 
review of ſome foregoing propoſition is needful to 
explain or prove ſeveral of the following poſitions 
but let your method be ſo contrived, as far as poſ- 
fible, that it may occaſion the feweit rehearfals of 
the ſame thing ; for it is not grateful to the hearers, 
without evident neceſſity. 

2. „ Have 
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2. « Have a care of tedious prolixity, or drawing 
ce out any part of your diſcourſe to an unneceflary 
© and tireſome length.” It is much more honourable 
for an inſtructor, an orator, a pleader, or a preach- 
er, that his hearers ſhould fay, I was afraid he would 
have done, than that they thould be tempted to ſhew 
ſigns of uneaſineſs, and long for the concluſion. 

Beſides, there is another inconvenience in itz when 
you affect to amplify on the former branches of a 
diſcourſe, you will often lay a neceſſity upon yourſelf 
of contracting the latter and moſt uſeful parts of it, 
and perhaps prevent yourſelf in the mcſt important 
part of your deſign. Many a preacher has been 
guilty of this fault in former days; nor is the pre- 
tent age without ſome inſtances of this weakneis. 

3- Do not multiply explications where there is 


“ no difficulty, or darkneſs, or danger of miſtake.” . 


Be not fond of tracing every word of your theme, 
through all the grammatical, the logical andmetaphy- 
ſical characters and relations of it; nor ſhew your 
critical learning in ſpreading abroad the various 
ſenſes of a word, and the various origins of thoſe 
ſenſes, the etymology of terms, the {yr.onymous and 
the paronymous or kindred names, &c. where the 
chief point of diſcourſe does not at all require it You 
would laugh at a pedant, who profeſſing to explain 
the Athanaſian creed, ſhould acquaint you that Atha- 
naſius is derived from a Greek word, which tignifies 
immortality, and that the fame word AS,, figni- 
fies alſo the herb zany. 

There are ſome perſons ſo fond of their learned 
diſtinctions, that they will ſhew their ſubtilty by 
diſtinguiſhing where there is no difference. And the 
ſame filly affectat ion will introduce diſtinctions upon 
every occurrence, and bring three or four negatives 
upon every ſubject of diſcourſe ; firſt to declare at 
it is not, and then what it is: Whereas ſuch negatives 
ought neyer to be mentioned where there is no ap- 
parent danger of miſtake. How ridiculous would 
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that writer, who, if he were ſpeaking of the Nicene 
creed, ſhould declare negatively, (I.) That he did not 
mean the doctrine which the inhabitants of Nice be- 
lieved; nor, (2.) A creed written by them; but, (3.) 
Poſitively, a creed compoſed by ſeveral Chrittian bith- 
ops met together in the city ot Nice? The politive is 
ſutactent here, and the two negatives are impertinent. 

4. Be not fond of proving thoſe things which 
te need no proof.“ Such as ſelf- evident propoſitions 
and truths univerſally confeſſed, or ſuch as are en- 
tirely agreed to and granted by our opponents. It is 
this vam affection of proving every thing that has led 
geometricians to form uteleſs and intricate demon- 
{trations to ſupport ſome theorems, which are ſuffi- 
ciently evident to the eye by inſpection; or to the 
mind by the firſt mention of them; and it is the fame 
humour that reigns ſometimes in the pulpit, and 
ſpends half the ſermon in proving ſome general truth 
which is never diſputed or doubted, and thereby 
robs the auditory of more uſeful entertainment. 

5. As there are ſome things ſo evidently true, 


that they want no proof, ſo there are others ſo evi- 


dently falſe, that they want no refutation. It is mere 
tritling, and a waſte of our precious moments, to 
invent and raite {ſuch objections as no man would 
ever make in carneſt, and that merely for the ſake 
of anſwering and ſolving them: This breaks in no- 
torioufly upon the due brevity of method, 

6. «„ Avoid in general all learned forms, all trap- 
« pings of art, and ceremonies of the ſchools, where 
« there is no need of them.” Tt is reported concern- 
ing the late Czar of Muſcovy, that when he firſt ac- 

vainted himſelf with mathematical learning, he 

practiſed all the rules of circumvallation and contra- 
vallation, and the ſiege of a town in Livonia ; and 
b&he length of thoſe formalities he loſt the oppor- 
tunity of taking the town. 

7. Do not ſuffer every occaſional and incidental 
« thought to carry you away into a long tes 
; ; «K an 
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« and thus to ſtretch out your diſcourſe, and divert 
« you from the point in hand.” In the purſuit of 
your ſubject, if any uſeful thought occur which 
belongs to ſome other theme, note it down for the 
fake of your memory on ſome other paper, and lay 
it by in reſerve for its proper place and ſeaſon: 
But let it not incorporate itſelf with your preſent 
theme, nor draw off your mind from your main buſi- 
neſs, though it ſhould be ever ſo inviting. A man, 
who walks directly but ſlowly towards his journey's 
end, will arrive thither much ſooner than his neigh- 
bour, who runs into every crooked turning which 
he meets, and wanders aſide to gaze at every thing 
that ſtrikes his eyes by the way, or to gather every 
gaudy flower that grows by the fide of the road. 
To ſum up all: “ There is a happy medium to 
te be obſerved in our method, ſo that the brevity 
may not render the ſenſe obſcure, nor the argu- 
ment feeble, nor our knowledge merely ſuperfi- 
« cial: And, on the other hand, that the fulneſs 
and copiouſneſs of our method may not waſte the 
time, tire the learner, or fill the mind with trifles 
and impertinencies.“ 
The copious and the contracted way of writing have 
each their peculiar advantages. There is a proper 
ule to be made of large paraphraſes, and full, parti- 
cular, and diffuſive explications and arguments; theſe 
are fitteſt for thoſe who deſign to "be acquainted 
thoroughly vgth every part of the ſubject. IT here is 
alſo an uſe of ſhorter hints, abſtracts, and compendi- 
ums, to inſtruct thoſe who ſeek only a ſlight and ge- 
neral knowledge, as well as to refreſh the memory of 
thoſe who have learned the ſcience already, and 
gone through a large ſcheme. But it is a groſs a- 
buſe of theſe varicus methods of inſtruction, when 
a perſon has read a mere compendium or epitome of 
any ſcience, and he vainly imagines that he under- 
itands the whole ſcience. So one boy may become a 
plulotopher by reading over the mere dry definitions 


and 
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and diviſions of Scheiblers Compendium of Peripateticiſms: 


So another may boaſt that he underſtands anatomy be- 
cauſe he has ſeen aſkeleton; and athird profeſshimſelf 
a learned divine, when he can repeat the apoſtles creed. 

Ruts VI. « Take care that your method be pro- 
« per to the ſubject in hand, proper to your preſent 
« deſign, as well as proper to he age and place where- 
« in you dwell. 

1. Let your method be proper to the ſubject. All 
{ciences muſt not be learned or taught in one me— 
thod. Morality and theology, metaphyſics and logic, 
will not be caſily and happily reduced to ſtrict ma- 
thematical method : Thoſe who have tried, have 
found much inconvenience therein. 

Some things have more need to be explained than 
to be proved; as axioms, or ſelf-evident propoſitions; 
and indeed all the firſt great principles, the chief and 
moſt important doctrines both of natural and re- 
vealed religion; for, when the ſenſe of them is clear- 
ly explained, they appear ſo evident in the light of 
nature or ſcripture, that they want no other proof. 
There are other things that ſtand in need of proof, 
as well as explication, as many mathematical theo- 
rems, and ſeveral deep controverſies in morality and 
divinity. There are yet other forts of ſubjects which 
want rather to be warmly impreſſed upon the mind 
by fervent exhortations, and ſtand in more need of 
this than they do either of proof or explication; ſuch 
are the moſt general, plain and obvious duties of 
piety towards God, and love towards men, with the 
governments of allourinclinations and paſiions. Now 
theſe ſeveral ſubjects ought to be treated in a differ- 
ent manner and method. 

Again, there are ſome ſubjects in the ſame trea- 
tiſe which are more uſeful and neceſſary than others, 
and ſome parts of a ſubject which are eminently and 
chiefly deſigned by a writer or ſpeaker: 'Frue method 
will teach us to dwell longer upon theſe themes, 
and to lay out more thoyght and labour upon 


them ; 
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them; whereas the ſame art of method will teach us 
to cut ſhort thoſe things which are uſed only to in- 
troduce our main ſubject, and to ſtand as ſcaffolding 
merely to aid the ſtructure of our diſcourſe. It will 
teach us alfo to content ourſelves with brief hints of 
thoſe matters which are merely occaſional and inci- 
dental. | 

2. Your method muſt be adjuſted by your defign; 
for if you treat of the ſame ſubject with two different 
views and deſigns, you will find it neceſlary to uſe 
different methods. Suppoſe the doctrine of the ſacred 
Trinity were your theme, and you were to read a 
lecture to young ſtudents on that ſubject, or if you 
deſigned a treatiſe for the conviction of learned men, 
you would puriue a very different method from that 
which would be proper to regulate a practical diſ- 
courle or a ſermon to mſtruct common chriſtians 
merely in the pious improvement of this doctrine, and 
awaken them to the duties which are derived thence. 

In thort, we muſt not firſt lay down certain and 
preciſe rules of method, and retolve to confine the 
matter we diſcourſe of to that particular form and 
order of topics; but we muſt well conſider, and ſtu- 
dy the ſubject of our diſcourſe thoroughly, and take a 
juſt ſurvey of our preſent defign, and theſe will give 
ſufficient hints of the particular form and order in 
which we ſhould handle it, provided that we are mo- 
derately ſkilled in the general laws of method and or- 
der. : 

Yet let it be noted here, that neither the ſubject, 
nor matter of a diſcourſe, nor the particular deſign 
of it, can fo preciſely determine the method, as to 
leave no room for liberty and variety. The very ſame 
theme may be handled, and that alſo with the ſame 
detign, in ſeveral different methods, among which 
it is hard to ſay which is the beſt. In writing a ſyſ- 
tem of divinity, ſome begin with the ſcriptures, and 
thence deduce all other doctrines and duties. Some 
begin wit]: the being of God and his attributes, 16 
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far as he is known by tlie light of nature, and then 
proceed to the doctrines of revelation. Some diſtin- 
guiſh the whole ſubject into the credenda and agen- 
da, that is, 'Things to be believed, and things to be 
done. Some think it beſt to explain the whole Chri- 
ſtian religion by an hiſtoricaldetail of all the diſcoveries 
which God has made of himſelf to this lower world, be- 
ginning at the creation in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, 
and fo proceeding onward according to the narrative 
of the Old and New Teſtament. And there are o- 
thers that endeavour to include the whole of religion 
under theſe four heads, namely, The apoſtles creed, 
the Lord's prayer, the ten commandments, and the teuo 
ſacraments ; though I cannot but think this is the leaſt 
accurate of any. The ſame variety may be allowed 
in treating other ſubjects. This very treati/e of logic is 
an inſtance of it, whoſe method differs very conſid- 
erably from any others which I have ſeen, as they 
differ alſo greatly from one another, though ſeveral 
of them are conteſſed to be well written. 

3. Though a juſt view of our ſubject and our de- 
ſign may dictate proper rules of natural method, yet 
there muſt be ſome little difference at leaſt paid to 
the cuſtom of the age whereinwe live, and to the hum- 
our and genius of our readers or hearers; which if we 
utteriy reject and diſdain, our performance will fail 
of the deſired ſucceſs, even though we may have 
followed the juſt rules of method. I will mention 
but this one inſtance : In the former century it was 
frequent with learned men to divide their theme or 
ſubject into a great mlutitude of co-ordinate members 
or parts, they abounded alſo in the forms of logic 
and diſtinction, and indulged numerous ranks of 
ſubordination. Now, though we oughtnot toabandon 
the rules of juſt method and diviſion, in order to com- 
port with the modiſh writers in our age who have 
renounced them, yet it is prudent to pay ſo much 
reſpect to the cuſtom of the age, as to uſe theſe 
forms of diviſion with due moderation, and not afloct 
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to multiply them in ſuch a manner, as to give an 
early and needleſs diſguſt to the generality of your 
preſent readers. The fame may be ſaid concerning 
various other methods of conduct in the affairs of 
learning, as well as the affairs of lite, wherein we 
muſt indulge a little to cuſtom: And yet we muft 
by no means ſuffer ourſelves ſo far to be impoſed 
upon and governed by it as to neglect thoſe rules 
of method which are neceſſary for the ſafe, eaſy, and 
complete inquiry into truth, or the ready and effectu- 
al communication of it to others. 

Rur VII. The laſt requiſite of method is, that 
ti e parts of a diſcourſe ſhould be well connected; and 
theſethree ſhort directions will ſuffice ſor this purpoſe. 

1. « Keep your main end and deſign ever in view, 
« and let all the parts of your diſcourſe have a 
« tendency towards it, and as far as poſſible make 
« that tendency viſible all the way :” Otherwiſe the 
readers or hearers will have reaſon to wonder for what 
end that or this particular was introduced. 

2, © Let the mutual relation and dependence of 
tt the ſeveral branches of your diſcourſe be ſo juſt 
6 and evident, that every part may naturally lead 
© onward to the next, without any huge chaſms or 
“ breaks which interrupt and deform the ſcheme.” 
The connexion of truths thould ariſe and appear in 
their ſucceſſive rank and order, as the ſeveral parts 
of a fine proſpect aſcend juſt behind each other, in 
their natural and regular elevations aud diſtances, 
and invite the eye to climb onward with conſtant 
pleaſure till it reach the ſky. Whatſoever horrid. 
beauty a precipice or a cataract may add to the pro- 
ſpect of a country, yet ſuch ſort of hideous and 
abrupt appearances in a ſcene of reaſoning are real 
blemithes and not beauties. When the reader is paſ- 
fing over ſuch a treatiſe, he often finds a wide va- 
cancy, and makes an unrvaſy ſtop, and knows not 
how to tranſport his thonghts over to the next par- 
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ticular, for want of ſome clue or connecting idea 
to lay hold of. 

3.“ Acquaint yourſelf with all the proper and 
& decent forms of tranſition from one part of a 
„ diſcourſe to another, and practiſe them as occa- 
© ſion offers.” Where the ideas, propoſitions and 
arguments, are happily diſpoſed, and well connect- 
ed, the truth indeed is ſecure ; but it renders the 
diſcourſe much more agreeable, when proper and 
graceful expreſſion joins the parts of it together in 
o entertaining a manner, that the reader knows not 
how to leave off till he hath arrived at the end. 

Theſe are the general and moſt important rules of 
true METHoD 3 and though they belong chiefly to 
the communication of konwledge, yet an early and 
thorough acquaintance with them will be of conſid- 
crable uſe toward the purſuit and attainment of it. 

Thoſe perſons who have never any occaſion to 
communicate knowledge by writing or by public diſ- 
courſes, may alſo with great advantage peruſe theſe 
rules of method, that they may learn to judge with 
juſtice and accuracy concerning the performances of 
others. And beſides, a good acquaintance with me- 
thod, will greatly aſſiſt every one in ranging, diſpo- 
ſing and managing all human affairs. 

The particular means or method for a farther impro- 
vement of the underſtanding are very various, ſuch 
as meditation, reading, converſing, diſputing by ſpeech or 
by writing, queſtion and anſwer, &c. And in each of 
theſe practices ſome ſpecial forms may be obſerved, and 
ſpecial rules may be given to facilitate and ſecure our 
inquiries after truth: But this would require a little 
volume by itſelf, and a treatiſe of /agic has always been 
eſteemed ſufficiently complete without it. 
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